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Militiaman,  Volunteer,  and  Professional: 
The  Air  National  Guard  And  The  Ameri- 
can Military  Tradition. 

Throughout  most  of  its  history, 
America  has  relied  upon  the  militia  (later, 
the  National  Guard)  and  wartime  volun- 
teers as  the  mainstays  of  its  defense. 

Prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  that  policy 
was  considered  effective,  economical,  and 
consistent  with  the  republic's  cherished 
values  by  most  Americans.  Citizen- 
soldiers  bore  the  main  burden  of  fighting 
the  nation's  wars  and  restoring  domestic 
tranquility  when  local  order  broke  down. 
In  this  study  of  the  Air  Guard  and  its 
militia  roots.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Gross,  a 
former  Guardsman  and  a professional 
historian  assigned  to  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  documents  America's  citizen 
soldier  heritage.  He  then  traces  the 
transformation  of  National  Guard  avia- 
tion from  a grass  roots  experiment  that 
first  emerged  prior  to  World  War  I to  a 
true  force  in  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
after  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  Air 
Guard's  militia  heritage,  volunteerism, 
and  growing  professionalism  are  this 
volume's  main  themes.  Those  develop- 
ments came  to  fruition  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  of  1990-1991.  In  developing 
their  current  relationship  under  the  total 
force  policy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air 
Guard  have  resolved  the  dilemma  of 
maintaining  a reserve  force  capable  of 
participating  in  a broad  range  of  global 
air  operations  on  short  notice.  The  Air 
Force  has  been  a leader  within  the  De- 
fense Department  in  developing  and 
creatively  employing  its  reserve  compo- 
nents. This  history  analyzes  why  and 
how  that  happened.  It  also  suggests  how 
citizen-soldiers  have  adapted  our  nation's 
venerable  militia  institutions  to  the 
demands  of  high  technology  air  warfare 
in  the  late  twentieth  century. 
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The  dustjacket  features  "Mission  Over 
Normandy,"  a National  Guard  Heritage 
Painting  by  noted  aviation  artist  William 
S.  Phillips.  It  depicts  two  F-6A's  of  the 
107fh  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
of  the  Michigan  National  Guard  conduct- 
ing photo  reconnaissance  of  the 
Normandy  beaches  in  preparation  for  the 
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were  ordered  into  federal  service  during 
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Foreword 


In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  we  have  found  our  international  security  envi- 
ronment dramatically  altered.  Gone  is  an  immediate  threat  to  our  nation’s 
survival — but  the  world  remains  a dangerous  place.  Our  nation’s  armed 
forces  must  be  ready  and  capable  of  responding,  at  short  notice,  to  a wide 
range  of  crises  or  conflicts  anywhere  around  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  provide  for  our  nation’s  defense  in  a fiscally  constrained  climate. 
These  interests  have  led,  in  part,  to  our  renewed  interest  and  reliance  on 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  But,  if  we  are  to  fully  appreciate  and  capitalize 
on  the  potential  of  our  reserve  components,  we  must  be  familiar  with  their 
past  contributions. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Gross,  a former  National  Guardsman  and  a professional  his- 
torian, recounts  the  Air  National  Guard’s  service  and  heritage  as  part  of  our  na- 
tion’s military  forces.  He  traces  our  militia  tradition  and  connects  this  story 
with  the  rising  influence  of  air  power.  In  the  process,  he  outlines  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard’s  three  primary  missions — to  reinforce  active  duty  forces  in 
wartime;  to  assist  state  governments  responding  to  natural  disasters  and  public 
emergencies;  and  to  provide  various  community  service  functions. 

Throughout  my  career,  I’ve  had  many  opportunities  to  witness  first-hand 
our  Air  National  Guard  in  action.  My  first  experience  goes  back  to  when  I was 
a “Misty”  Forward  Air  Controller  in  Vietnam.  At  the  time,  I flew  in  a unit  com- 
manded by  a Guard  officer.  A combat  role  was  hardly  unique  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  in  Southeast  Asia-during  the  later  half  of  the  1960’s.  We  had  four 
Guard  fighter  squadrons  engaged  in  combat  operations  in  Vietnam. 

A few  years  after  my  experience  in  Southeast  Asia,  I served  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Personnel  Center  in  Colorado.  This  assignment  came  at  a time 
when  we  were  implementing  the  Total  Force  Policy  and  gave  me  valuable  in- 
sight into  how  we  use  our  reserve  components  in  peacetime  and  war.  Later,  as  a 
senior  Air  Force  commander  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Stonn,  I saw  the  out- 
standing performance  of  our  Guard  and  Reserve — a performance  that  marked 
the  success  of  our  Total  Force  Policy  in  action.  Finally,  as  the  Commander  of 
U.S.  Transportation  Command,  I relied  on  our  National  Guard  to  provide  criti- 
cal elements  of  our  nation’s  global  air,  land,  and  sea  mobility  forces  for  our 
daily  and  contingency  operations. 


So,  I have  witnessed  much  of  the  story  Dr.  Gross  records  in  this  book. 
But,  in  the  three  decades  that  I have  served  in  the  Air  Force,  I have  seen  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Air  National  Guard’s  long  history  of  service  to  our  nation.  For 
over  78  years — from  the  Pancho  Villa  expedition,  to  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  to  the  Korean  War,  and  many  other  contingencies  and  conflicts — 
the  Air  National  Guard  has  built  a first-rate  reputation  as  having  capable  and 
credible  airmen.  Today,  they  continue  to  play  an  integral  role  in  everything  the 
Air  Force  does.  This  history  is  about  the  legacy  they  have  created.  It’s  a story 
of  value  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  our  nation’s  military  forces — today  and 
in  the  next  century. 

RONALD  R.  FOGLEMAN,  General,  USAF 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
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Introduction 


The  citizen-soldier  played  a central  role  in  American  military  history  since 
the  first  English  colonists  settled  in  the  New  World  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Throughout  most  of  their  history,  the  American  people  have  relied  on 
the  militia  and  National  Guard  as  well  as  wartime  volunteers  to  defend  them.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  federal  reserve  components  of  the  standing  armed  forces 
were  added  to  that  list.  Americans  only  created  large  standing  military  forces  to 
deal  with  major  wars  and  the  unprecedented  threat  posed  by  the  nuclear-armed 
Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War.  Moreover,  prior  to  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  nation’s  political  leaders  saw  little  need  and  some  danger  in  maintain- 
ing a large  standing  military  force  in  peacetime.  Although  not  always  character- 
ized by  ruthless  military  efficiency,  throughout  most  of  our  history  that  reliance 
upon  citizen-soldiers  has  been  appropriate,  cost-effective,  and  consistent  with 
America’s  strategic  situation  and  cultural  values. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
unitary  state,  the  main  threat  to  the  military  security  of  the  United  States  disap- 
peared. Those  historic  developments  have  produced  dramatic  reductions  of  the 
nation’s  standing  forces,  a continuing  process  whose  final  results  can  not  be  pre- 
dicted with  any  reliability  at  this  time.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  nation  is 
increasingly  relying  upon  less-costly  citizen-soldiers  to  meet  its  radically  changed 
defense  needs  as  the  curtain  rings  down  on  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  will  play  a crucial  role  as  the  nation  turns 
once  again  to  its  citizen-soldiers.  This  history  was  written  to  enable  Air  Guards- 
men and  other  interested  Americans  to  better  understand  how  the  ANG  has  de- 
veloped as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s  enduring  citizen-soldier  tradition.  Al- 
though based  upon  my  previous  work — Prelude  to  the  Total  Force:  The  Air 
National  Guard,  1943-1969 — it  goes  well  beyond  the  latter,  which  focused  on 
the  emergence  of  the  Air  Guard  as  a separate  reserve  component  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  from  World  War  II  through  the  Vietnam  War.  This  volume 
traces  the  Air  Guard’s  militia  heritage  as  well  as  the  technological  roots  of  early 
National  Guard  aviation  and  carries  the  story  through  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  of 
1990-1991.  Because  of  the  topic’s  broad  scope,  it  necessarily  focuses  on  policy 
and  institutions  as  seen  from  the  national  level.  Selected  examples  of  state  and 
federal  operations  are  examined  in  order  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  the  militia 
and  the  Air  Guard,  but  this  work  does  not  attempt  to  examine  in  detail  the  rich 
and  varied  history  of  individual  state  Air  Guard  organizations.  While  important 
to  any  understanding  of  the  Air  Guard’s  total  history,  such  an  undertaking  was 
beyond  its  scope. 
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Marcus  Cunliffe,  a distinguished  English  historian,  wrote  of  three  tradi- 
tions that  shaped  the  American  military  experience  from  the  Revolution 
through  the  Civil  War.1  He  examined  the  origins  and  development  of  those 
competing  traditions:  the  militia  (or  modem  day  National  Guard),  wartime  vol- 
unteers, and  professional  soldiers.  He  emphasized  that,  from  early  colonial 
times  to  the  present,  Americans  have  been  ambivalent  about  soldiers  and  mili- 
tary service.  The  first  English  colonists  in  North  America  distrusted  the  oppres- 
sive control  of  the  English  monarchy.  They  also  believed  that  a standing  army 
was  a threat  to  their  political  liberties,  was  ineffective  in  the  unique  conditions 
of  the  new  world,  and  was  prohibitively  expensive.  Consequently,  the  ideal  of 
an  American  citizen-soldier  emerged,  a civilian  who  would  spring  to  arms  at 
the  first  sign  of  danger  to  his  community,  state,  or  nation.  This  Cincinnatus 
might  come  from  the  organized  militia,  or  he  might  volunteer  in  wartime  to  de- 
fend those  values  Americans  held  dear.  The  ideal  citizen-soldier  would  van- 
quish the  Indians  and  professional  European  adversaries  through  superior  vigor 
and  ingenuity,  and  once  the  crisis  had  passed,  he  would  lay  down  his  musket 
and  return  to  civilian  pursuits. 

The  standing  military,  however,  remained  an  integral  part  of  American  life 
once  George  Washington  raised  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  nation’s  independence  was  won  by  hard  fighting,  and  much  of  the 
credit  for  that  had  to  go  to  Washington’s  ability  to  maintain  in  the  field  what  be- 
came a professional  force.  Despite  deep  popular  misgivings,  a small  standing 
military  force  became  a permanent  fixture  in  the  new  republic,  competing  with 
the  more  popular  militia  and  volunteer  traditions.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  Civil  War,  regiments  of  wartime  volunteers  car- 
ried most  of  the  combat  burden  for  the  United  States.  In  its  own  way,  the  mod- 
ern Air  National  Guard  today  embodies  each  of  those  three  competing 
American  traditional  military  organizational  concepts:  the  militia,  volunteers, 
and  professionals. 

Professionalization,  although  a key  element  of  the  Air  Guard’s  develop- 
ment, has  often  been  overlooked  because  of  its  deep  militia  heritage.  Many 
scholars  have  studied  the  development  of  military  professionalism.  Among 
the  most  influential  have  been  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Morris  Janowitz,  and 
Bengt  Abrahamson.2  Although  their  analytical  perspectives  vary  considerably, 
their  writings  suggest  composite  criteria  for  evaluating  the  extent  of  profes- 
sionalization in  a military  organization.  It  can  be  examined  as  the  evolution  of 


1 Marcus  Cunliffe,  Soldiers  and  Civilians:  The  Martial  Spirit  in  America,  1775-1865  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1968). 

2 The  most  influential  writing  of  these  scholars  on  military  professionalism  were:  Samuel  Huntington, 
The  Soldier  and  the  State:  The  Theory  and  Politics  of  Civil-Military  Relations  (New  York,  NY:  Vintage 
Books,  1 957);  Morris  Janowitz,  The  Professional  Soldier:  A Social  and  Political  Portrait  (New  York,  NY: 
The  Free  Press,  1960);  Bengt  Abrahamson,  Military  Professionalization  and  Political  Power  (Beverly 
Hills,  CA:  Sage  Publications,  1972). 
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a social  type  primarily  conditioned  by  the  changing  work  environment  and 
values  of  its  members. 

Several  key  criteria  have  defined  that  environment  and  those  values.  Mili- 
tary professionals  possess  expertise — a specialized  body  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  that  they  utilize  and  further  develop  during  their  careers. 
They  also  develop  a strong  sense  of  corporateness — a sense  of  organic  unity 
engendered  by  common  experience.  Officers  must  also  believe  that  the  military 
has  the  responsibility  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  nation  against  external 
threats.  Professionals  operate  within  a distinct  institutional  framework  within 
which  they  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  society.  They  must  experience  profes- 
sional socialization — a process  that  enables  them  to  acquire  the  formal  educa- 
tion and  military  experience  that  shape  their  military  performance.  Finally,  they 
display  a distinct  set  of  attitudes  about  client  relations — the  proper  relationship 
with  their  civilian  political  superiors  and  with  society  at  large.  Much  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  modem  Air  Guard  has  been  driven  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
adopted  those  professional  attributes  and  standards.  That  professionalization 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Air  Guard’s  performance  in  recent  mobilizations, 
operational  readiness  inspections  (ORIs),  Air  Force  competitions  like  “William 
Tell,”  and  peacetime  operations  supporting  the  active  force. 

This  history  traces  the  Air  Guard’s  evolution  from  its  roots  in  the  colonial 
militia  to  its  close  partnership  with  the  active  duty  Air  Force  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  of  1990-1991.  The  militia,  the  oldest  embodiment  of  America’s  cit- 
izen-soldier tradition,  was  imported  to  the  new  world  from  England  in  the  17th 
century.  Despite  vast  changes  in  technology,  politics,  and  the  military  art,  the 
citizen-soldier  tradition  remained  a central  element  of  America’s  military  insti- 
tutions since  the  earliest  Englishmen  arrived  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607. 
Hired  volunteers  emerged  in  the  1670s  to  supplement  the  common  militia  of 
the  colonies  in  wars  and  Indian  scares  as  did  elite  units  of  volunteer  militia  dis- 
tinct from  the  common  militia.  Although  usually  not  effective  in  standing  on 
their  own  in  the  open  field  against  British  regulars,  the  militia  complemented 
George  Washington’s  Continental  Army  effectively  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Despite  their  military  shortcomings,  they  were  enshrined  by  the 
founding  fathers  as  the  new  republic’s  basic  military  institution. 

As  immediate  threats  to  the  new  American  nation  diminished,  the  militia 
decayed.  By  the  War  of  1812,  the  extent  of  that  decay  became  apparent,  and  the 
nation  turned  increasingly  to  its  small  professional  Army,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished primarily  to  deal  with  the  Indian  menace  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Throughout  the  19th  century,  the  Army 
was  augmented  by  wartime  volunteers  who  were  frequently  drawn  from  the 
elite  volunteer  militia  companies  that  grew  in  popularity  as  the  common  militia 
became  largely  a paper  organization.  The  brunt  of  fighting  America’s  wars  dur- 
ing that  period  fell  overwhelmingly  on  those  volunteers.  Although  criticized  by 
professional  military  officers,  reliance  on  the  militia  and  wartime  volunteers 
during  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  nation’s  history  was  consistent  with 
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the  nation’s  cultural  values  and  strategic  interests.  After  the  English  colonists 
gained  a foothold  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  they  survived  the  onslaught  of  Indi- 
ans and  hostile  European  powers,  won  and  maintained  their  independence,  con- 
quered a vast  continental  domain,  survived  a terrible  Civil  War,  and  ended  slav- 
ery while  developing  an  increasingly  liberal  and  affluent  society.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  creating  a large  and  expensive  standing  army  that  could 
pose  a threat  to  democratic  institutions. 

Revolutionary  changes  in  technology,  the  growing  size  and  complexity  of 
military  organizations,  and  the  emergence  of  America  as  a world  power  late  in 
the  nineteenth  century  weakened  the  central  role  of  the  citizen-soldier.  Na- 
tional Guard  aviation  emerged  during  a period  of  organizational  and  techno- 
logical ferment  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  Guard 
aviation  initially  developed  as  a grass  roots  movement  prior  to  American  entry 
into  World  War  I.  Although  the  few  early  Guard  aero  units  were  disbanded 
after  the  U.S.  entered  the  conflict  in  April  1917,  individual  Guardsmen  volun- 
teered and  served  with  distinction  in  France  with  the  fledgling  American  air 
arm.  During  the  interwar  period.  Guard  aviation  was  put  on  a permanent  foot- 
ing with  formation  of  twenty-nine  observation  squadrons.  Members  of  those 
aviation  units  resembled  the  volunteer  militia  companies  of  the  19th  century  in 
that  they  were  enthusiasts  with  relatively  low  levels  of  pre-mobilization  train- 
ing. Unlike  their  earlier  counterparts,  many  of  them  had  significant  active  duty 
military  experience,  especially  the  pilots.  During  World  War  II,  National 
Guard  pilots  and  mechanics  were  absorbed  into  the  rapidly-expanding  Army 
Air  Forces  (AAF),  where  they  provided  organizational  cadres  and  experienced 
leaders  to  help  train  the  wartime  volunteers  surging  into  military  service. 

Driven  by  the  politics  of  postwar  military  planning,  the  AAF  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  a dual-component  reserve  system,  including  the  Air  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  (AFRES).  Defense  planners  originally  intended  that  the  ANG 
would  be  the  primary  combat  reserve  of  a new  service,  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
After  a rocky  beginning,  the  ANG  and  the  Air  Force  reached  an  accommoda- 
tion and  agreed  to  stop  arguing  over  command  issues  in  peacetime.  The  states 
retained  that  authority  over  their  ANG  units,  but  the  Air  Guard  was  gradually 
integrated  into  an  expanding  array  of  Air  Force  planning,  budgeting,  training, 
and  flying  activities  during  the  heyday  of  the  Cold  War.  During  the  1970s,  the 
Department  of  Defense  adopted  a Total  Force  Policy.  Under  this  policy,  the  Air 
Guard  evolved  from  a mobilization-day  force  that  required  substantial  post  call- 
up preparations  for  combat  into  a force  in  reserve  held  in  a high  state  of  readi- 
ness for  global  military  operations.  While  maintaining  its  militia  heritage,  the 
Air  Guard  adhered  to  the  professional  standards  of  the  active  duty  Air  Force  in 
its  training  and  operational  activities.  Although  subject  to  mobilization  by  the 
President  or  Congress,  it  relied  heavily  on  volunteers  to  support  the  peacetime 
and  contingency  missions  of  the  nation’s  standing  military  establishment. 

Against  long  odds,  the  ANG  has  demonstrated  the  continuing  viability 
of  the  American  citizen-soldier  tradition  by  adopting  professional  standards 
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as  well  as  integrating  itself  on  a daily  basis  with  the  planning,  budgeting, 
training,  and  operational  activities  of  the  Air  Force.  It  has  exchanged  a great 
deal  of  autonomy  in  return  for  generous  federal  support  and  a growing  liabil- 
ity for  active  military  service  in  support  of  national  policy.  Its  emergence  as  a 
highly  capable  partner  of  the  active  force  has  been  a relatively  recent  devel- 
opment that  was  fueled  by  the  Total  Force  Policy  and  plentiful  military 
spending  in  the  1980s. 
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Chapter  I 

Citizen-Soldiers 


From  the  arrival  of  the  first  English  colo- 
nists in  the  New  World  until  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  America  depended  upon  the  mili- 
tia and  wartime  volunteers.  These  seldom 
measured  up  at  first  to  the  standards  of  military 
professionals,  but  they  provided  an  effective  mili- 
tary force  consistent  with  America’s  evolving 
strategic  situation  and  cultural  values.  Radical 
changes  in  technology,  the  growing  size  and  com- 
plexity of  military  organizations,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a world  power  at 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  caused  the  na- 
tion to  shift  toward  a greater  reliance  on  a stand- 
ing army  and  navy.  Even  so,  the  militia  tradition 
remained  a strong  component  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  Air  National  Guard  evolved 
into  a central  part. 

The  organized  militia  was  formed  during  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England’s  North  American 
colonies  to  defend  settlers  from  attacks  by  hostile 
Indians  or  aggressive  European  powers.  The  mili- 
tia was  based  on  the  military  ideas  that  the  set- 
tlers brought  to  the  wilderness  from  their  mother 
country  and  the  earlier  experience  of  English 
colonists  in  Ireland.1 

Most  of  those  ideas  took  shape  in  England 
between  1485  and  1603  under  the  Tudor  mon- 
archs,  who  were  unable  to  afford  a large  profes- 
sional army  like  those  developing  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  Consequently,  they  attempted  to 
shape  an  army  from  the  mass  of  citizenry.  Ac- 
cording to  historian  John  Mahon,  “The  attempt  to 
build  a citizen  army  rested  on  the  muster — a 
mandatory  gathering  of  able-bodied  free  males, 
aged  sixteen  to  sixty,  in  order  to  examine  the  in- 
dividuals, their  weapons  and  horses,  and  such  ar- 


mament as  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  towns 
and  counties  to  maintain.”2  Prior  to  1753,  train- 
ing was  not  a regular  part  of  peacetime  musters. 
Beginning  that  year,  a statute  required  four 
annual  musters  and  authorized  pay  for  those 
involved  in  them.  Mahon  observed  that  the 
musters  . . . “were  social  as  much  as  military 

events [Participants]  ate  heavily,  often  drank 

heavily,  and  engaged  in  fights,  some  of  them 
mock  battles,  which  gave  pleasure  to  all.”3  Such 
musters  were  imported  to  the  English  colonies  in 
the  New  World  without  many  alterations. 

From  the  1570s  onward,  English  militiamen 
gathered  to  train  in  units,  and  those  who  failed  to 
turn  out  as  required  or  lacked  the  required  equip- 
ment were  subject  to  fines.  Generally,  the  fines 
were  only  rigorously  enforced  in  times  of  interna- 
tional tension.  Because  Englishmen  were  usually 
not  inclined  to  participate  in  military  exercises, 
however,  tensions  often  existed  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  government  over  militia  obligations. 
Since  the  government  could  not  afford  to  train 
and  arm  all  eligible  male  citizens,  it  created  a se- 
lect corps  and  sought  to  ensure  that  it  was  well 
prepared  to  undertake  its  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  of  the  realm.  The  demand  for  an  inexpen- 
sive army  ran  through  the  entire  English  military 
history,  as  the  monarchy  attempted  to  shift  the 
costs  of  the  militia  to  local  authorities.  Under- 
standably, the  latter  resisted,  and  the  final  major 
element  of  England’s  militia  heritage  was  the  be- 
lief in  the  invincibility  of  citizen-soldiers  defend- 
ing their  homes  and  families.4 

In  reality,  the  seventeenth-century  English 
militia  was  largely  a paper  organization.  By  one  es- 
timate, 10  percent  of  the  eligible  males  may  have 
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participated  in  occasional  musters;  few  believed 
that  they  would  ever  actually  be  required  to  defend 
their  homes  and  families  against  invaders.  Instead, 
their  chief  function  was  to  quell  riots,  while  the 
realm’s  security  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
island  would  be  defended  by  the  “wooden  walls”  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  English  colonists  in  the  New 
World  faced  a far  different  situation.5 

To  train  them  in  military  arts,  the  English 
settlers  hired  a few  professional  soldiers  to  ac- 
company them  on  their  earliest  voyages  to  Amer- 
ica. For  example,  Captain  John  Smith,  sailing 
with  settlers  to  Jamestown  in  1607,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  to  or- 
ganize the  defenses  of  its  American  outpost. 
Smith  was  appalled  by  the  lack  of  training  and 
other  military  preparations  when  he  arrived  in 
Virginia.  Soon,  however,  he  transformed  the  set- 
tlers “into  reasonably  competent  fighting  men.” 
He  wrote:  “The  whole  Company  every  Saturday 
exercised  and  soon  learned  to  march,  fight,  and 
scirmish  and  form  an  order  of  battle  in  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  New  World.”6  Likewise,  the  Pil- 
grims employed  Captain  Miles  Standish  to  help 
secure  Plymouth’s  security,  but  once  the  early 
beachhead  stage  of  colonization  had  passed,  mili- 
tia leadership  was  assumed  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  local  communities. 

American  colonial  militias  were  built  around 
three  central  concepts:  a universal  service  obliga- 
tion for  able-bodied  European  males,  short  peri- 
ods of  active  service  to  deal  with  immediate 
threats  to  the  community  or  colony,  and  territorial 
and  time  limits  on  service.  At  first,  universal  ser- 
vice applied  to  men  ages  sixteen  to  sixty,  but  im- 
portant variations  developed  over  time.  Each 
colony  established  occupational  exemptions  and 
gradually  changed  the  age  limits.  Compulsory  at- 
tendance at  frequent  musters  was  rigorously  en- 
forced during  the  early  years.  As  the  frontier  ad- 
vanced inland  and  the  Indian  threat  receded, 
fewer  and  fewer  musters  were  held  in  well-settled 
areas.  For  instance,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  conducted  weekly  musters  in  the  earliest 
years  of  its  history.  By  the  early  1700s,  most 


colonies  had  concluded  that  only  four  (or  even 
two)  musters  per  year  were  necessary. 

The  musters  served  three  essential  purposes: 
training,  inspecting  the  arms  and  equipment  of  in- 
dividual militiamen,  and  ascertaining  the  avail- 
ability of  personnel.  Training,  however,  tended  to 
become  less  and  less  serious  during  those  musters, 
as  the  frontier  and  associated  Indian  threats 
moved  westward.  Instead,  they  were  increasingly 
viewed  as  social  occasions  with  picnics  for  the  en- 
listed men  and  elaborate  formal  dinners  for  the  of- 
ficers. As  the  threat  and  the  number  of  muster 
days  declined,  laws  relating  to  militia  service 
were  more  laxly  enforced.  Popular  pressure  ex- 
panded the  occupational  exemptions  and  reduced 
the  ages  men  were  obligated  to  serve.7 

A combination  of  time  and  geographic  re- 
strictions underscored  the  fact  that  the  common 
militia  was  intended  for  local  defense.  Since  most 
militiamen  were  farmers,  they  and  their  families 
could  not  long  survive  without  the  labor  required 
to  uphold  agricultural  responsibilities.  The  colo- 
nial custom,  therefore,  was  to  limit  obligatory 
military  service  to  no  more  than  three  months. 
Geography  formed  another  serious  limitation  on 
military  service.  The  colonies  generally  did  not 
require  mandatory  militia  service  beyond  their 
own  borders,  although  there  were  exceptions  for 
designated  periods  in  special  circumstances. 
George  Washington’s  disastrous  opening  cam- 
paign in  the  Seven  Years’  War  in  1754  dramati- 
cally illustrated  the  problems  created  by  geo- 
graphic restrictions.  He  could  not  employ  the 
Virginia  militia  in  the  Ohio  County  because  it 
possibly  lay  outside  the  vaguely  defined  territor- 
ial limits  of  the  Old  Dominion.8 

The  National  Guard  traces  its  official  birth- 
day to  13  December  1636,  when  the  General 
Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  mandated 
that  its  militia  companies  be  organized  into  the 
first  three  militia  regiments  in  North  America.9  Al- 
though the  basic  concepts  were  the  same,  militia 
systems  varied  significantly  among  the  English 
colonies.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Quaker  colony, 
there  was  no  mandatory  militia  service  obligation 
due  to  the  pacifist  convictions  of  its  founders  and 
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dominant  political  elite.  Eventually,  non-Quaker 
inhabitants  began  to  form  extralegal  voluntary 
militia  to  deal  with  problems  on  the  frontier. 
While  the  Indians  were  raiding  the  frontier  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  Pennsylvanians  cre- 
ated an  official  military  force,  but  one  that  still 
lacked  compulsory  service.  In  the  South,  the  mili- 
tia merged  with  slave  patrols  and  converted  itself 
into  an  internal  police  force  that  could  suppress 
uprisings  and  recover  fugitives.  Because  of  rela- 
tively sparse  populations,  southern  militias  orga- 
nized companies  on  a countywide  basis.  In  New 
England,  with  its  numerous  towns  and  villages, 
individual  communities  organized  their  own  units. 
The  growing  population  there  dictated  the  forma- 
tion of  more  and  more  companies  which,  for  the 
sake  of  efficient  management,  colonies  began  or- 
ganizing into  regiments. 

Militia  officers,  usually  civilian  leaders  who 
occupied  positions  of  trust  and  authority  in  their 
communities,  were  overwhelmingly  members  of 
the  upper  class.  In  New  England,  company  offi- 
cers were  elected  by  their  men;  others  were  ap- 
pointed by  colonial  governors.  Both  governors 
and  legislators  had  a hand  in  the  selection  of  regi- 
mental officers.10 

Militia  companies  and  regiments  were  not 
primarily  fighting  units.  Instead,  they  served 
mainly  as  induction  centers,  training  schools,  and 
pools  of  partially  trained  manpower.  In  theory, 
they  provided  local  defense  during  emergencies 
but  often  proved  to  be  of  limited  value  as  tactical 
units.  Each  militiaman  was  obligated  to  provide 
his  own  arms,  ammunition,  and  personal  equip- 
ment, although  colonies  furnished  weapons  for 
those  individuals  who  were  too  poor  to  do  so. 
When  frontier  communities  were  threatened  by 
Indian  attacks  during  the  colonial  period,  the  task 
of  the  militia  was  to  gather  for  common  defense 
and  then  pursue  the  attackers  into  the  latter’s  ter- 
ritory. Once  the  immediate  danger  passed,  the 
militia  could  disband. 

In  practice,  settlers  on  the  frontier  relied 
more  often  on  fortifications  for  defense  than  on 
organized  militia  tactics  in  the  field  against  hos- 
tile Indian  or  European  forces.  At  the  first  sign  of 


danger,  the  population  would  flee  to  blockhouses 
or  stockades.  Although  members  of  the  militia, 
the  men  often  fought  as  individuals  within  those 
fortifications.  Burning  farms  beyond  the  defenses 
and  contracting  frontiers  underscored  the  fact  that 
the  militia  often  failed  to  perform  its  local  de- 
fense function  during  the  early  stages  of  wars  or 
Indian  raids.  Actually,  they  performed  more  ef- 
fectively as  local  police  forces.11 

Militia  units  were  rarely  mobilized  in  their 
entirety.  Instead,  they  provided  training  and  a 
source  of  partially  trained  manpower  to  patrol  the 
frontiers  and  engage  in  offensive  operations  deep 
in  the  wilderness.  When  colonial  authorities 
needed  a military  expedition,  they  established 
manpower  quotas  on  the  basis  of  local  popula- 
tion, by  communities.  Those  quotas  were  filled 
with  a combination  of  volunteers,  draftees,  and 
hired  men.  Generally,  the  enlisted  members  of 
such  expeditions  were  drawn  from  the  lower 
classes.  Accordingly,  their  military  ethos  placed 
little  emphasis  on  the  loyalty,  subordination,  and 
discipline  so  highly  valued  by  European  soldiers. 
Instead,  they  believed  that  they  had  a firm  legal 
contract  with  the  colonial  authorities  to  serve 
within  prescribed  time  and  geographic  limits  for 
an  established  level  of  pay.  If  those  conditions 
were  breached  without  mutual  consent,  the  militi- 
amen felt  no  obligation  to  continue  serving. 

By  the  1670s,  hired  volunteers  emerged  to 
supplement  the  militia  guarding  the  frontiers  and 
provide  early  warning  of  Indian  raids.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1645  Virginia  created  a quasi-standing  army 
to  counter  a major  Indian  threat.  The  force — com- 
posed of  indentured  servants,  vagabonds,  and  re- 
leased prisoners — remained  on  duty  for  more  than 
two  years.  Simultaneously,  the  colonies  began  to 
organize  small  mounted  units  called  rangers  to  pa- 
trol their  frontier  boundaries.  Most  of  them  served 
under  contract  and  were  directed  at  the  Indians. 
Despite  the  alternative  manpower  systems,  the 
militia  remained  strong  in  much  of  the  seventeenth 
century  because  immediate  threats  to  the  survival 
of  English  settlers  made  its  organizational  weak- 
nesses relatively  unimportant.  Furthermore,  much 
of  the  militia’s  success  was  due  to  circumstances 
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beyond  American  control,  the  geographic  isolation 
of  North  America  from  Europe,  and  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  great  European  powers  with  their 
own  wars.12 

As  the  frontier  and  the  threat  of  Indian  raids 
moved  westward,  the  militia  system  weakened  in 
the  major  population  centers  in  the  English 
colonies.  The  militia’s  decline  was  furthered  by 
major  colonial  wars  fought  between  the  British 
and  French  in  North  America  from  1689  to  1763, 
when  the  British  relied  on  regular  troops  and  vol- 
unteer regiments  raised  for  specific  campaigns. 
While  such  conflicts  did  not  threaten  the  survival 
of  the  English  colonies,  they  brought  tremendous 
hardships  and  terrible  suffering  to  some  frontier 
settlements.  As  the  common  militia  deteriorated, 
volunteer  militia  companies  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer had  become  more  important.  The  volunteers 
concentrated  on  organizing  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
elite  foot  units.  Frequently,  they  were  exclusive 
societies  of  relatively  affluent  young  men  who 
loved  military  discipline  and  display.  Such  orga- 
nizations flourished  especially  in  cities  because 
of  their  concentration  of  relatively  wealthy  young 
men.  The  modern  National  Guard,  however, 
traces  its  roots  to  the  common  militia,  not  volun- 
teer organizations.13 

After  the  colonial  wars,  the  militia  system 
remained  part  of  the  new  nation’s  basic  fabric 
after  surviving  the  tumultuous  period  from  1775 
to  1815.  During  that  crucial  era,  European  power 
in  North  America  was  essentially  eliminated  as  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  infant  republic  as  a 
result  of  the  Revolutionary  War  of  1775-1783, 
the  quasi-war  with  France  in  1798-1800,  and  the 
War  of  1812-1815. 

In  the  years  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  colonies  restructured  their  militias  and 
purged  them  of  officers  who  sympathized  with 
the  British  monarchy.  Training  days  were  in- 
creased, punishment  for  missing  musters  was  in- 
tensified, and  powder  and  shot  were  stockpiled. 
Massachusetts  organized  units  within  its  militia 
composed  of  younger  men  who  were  prepared  for 
immediate  field  service.  These  “Minuteman”  or- 


ganizations soon  provided  a model  for  other 
colonies  in  New  England. 

The  reinvigorated  militia  carried  the  burden 
in  two  of  the  Revolution’s  most  critical  stages: 
the  period  when  royal  authority  was  destroyed  in 
the  colonies  (1763-1775)  and  the  “general  upris- 
ing” against  the  crown  (1775).  Throughout  the 
war,  the  militia  complemented  the  Continental 
Army,  and  serving  as  a manpower  pool  for 
George  Washington’s  command,  it  augmented  his 
forces  during  crucial  engagements.  Militiamen 
manned  broad  defensive  zones  around  Continen- 
tal Army  camps  and  monitored  British  move- 
ments outside  of  the  latter’s  fortified  enclaves.  In 
addition,  intact  militia  units  reinforced  the  Conti- 
nental Army  at  critical  moments,  such  as  the  bat- 
tles of  Cowpens,  King’s  Mountain,  and  Guilford 
Courthouse.  Also  important  for  bolstering  the 
Continental  Army  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Army’s  officers,  including  Washington,  came 
from  the  militia. 

Militia  forces  also  maintained  control  of  the 
countryside  when  it  was  not  occupied  by  one  of 
the  contending  armies.  For  instance.  New  York 
militiamen  captured  Maj.  John  Andre,  spoiling 
Benedict  Arnold’s  plot  to  surrender  West  Point  to 
the  British.  For  that  matter,  the  militia’s  basic  role 
in  the  countryside  was  to  suppress  American  sup- 
porters of  the  British  crown.  Militiamen  enforced 
the  confiscation  acts,  monitored  suspected  Loyal- 
ists, collected  political  information,  and  screened 
travelers.  They  insured  that  the  British  army 
could  not  obtain  food  and  forage  from  American 
farmers,  unless  it  sent  out  strong  detachments  of 
troops.  The  militia  also  carried  the  main  burden 
of  fighting  Loyalists  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the 
frontier.  While  they  often  did  poorly  in  pitched 
battles,  they  were  good  enough  to  prevent  the 
British  from  winning  the  war  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains.14 

Historian  Walter  Millis  summarized  the 
militia’s  essential  contribution  to  the  American 
Revolution.  He  wrote  that 

repeatedly  it  was  the  militia  which  met  the  crit- 
ical emergency  or,  in  less  formal  operations, 

kept  control  of  the  country,  cut  off  foragers, 
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captured  British  agents,  intimidated  the  war- 
weary  and  disaffected  or  tarred  and  feathered 
notorious  Tories.  The  patriots’  success  in  infil- 
trating and  capturing  the  old  militia  organiza- 
tions by  expelling  and  replacing  officers  of 
Tory  sympathies  was  perhaps  as  important  to 
the  outcome  as  any  of  their  purely  political 
achievements.  While  the  regular  armies 
marched  and  fought  more  or  less  ineffectually, 
it  was  the  militia  which  presented  the  greatest 
single  impediment  to  Britain's  only  practicable 
weapon,  that  of  counter-revolution.  The  militia 
were  often  less  than  ideal  combat  troops  and 
they  have  come  in  for  many  hard  words  ever 
since.  But  their  true  military  and  political  sig- 
nificance may  have  been  underrated.15 

What  the  militia  could  not  do  was  stand 
alone  in  the  open  against  large  numbers  of  British 
regulars  in  pitched  battles.  Its  relatively  poor 
training  and  weak  discipline  usually  could  not 
survive  such  conditions.  Normally,  however,  the 
militia  fought  alongside  the  Continentals  in  most 
engagements.  With  a mixed  battlefield  record, 
sometimes  they  behaved  shamefully,  sometimes 
valiantly.  On  17  June  1775,  the  militia,  dug  in 
atop  Bunker  and  Breed’s  Hills,  resisted  British 
frontal  assaults,  being  finally  dislodged  by  a 
British  bayonet  charge  only  after  they  exhausted 
their  ammunition. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  used  the  militia 
almost  perfectly  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  South 
Carolina,  on  17  January  1781.  He  placed  his 
mixed  force  of  militia  and  Continentals  in  an 
open  area  with  a river  behind  them.  Having 
formed  his  force  in  two  lines,  the  militia  in  the 
first  and  the  regulars  behind  them,  Morgan  in- 
structed the  militia  to  deliver  two  volleys  when 
the  British  attacked  and  then  withdraw  behind  the 
Continentals.  Morgan  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  militia  had  no  line  of  retreat,  and  the  presence 
of  the  regulars  would  steady  them.  He  had  a way 
with  the  citizen-soldiers,  moving  among  their 
ranks  and  speaking  with  them  man  to  man.  The 
militia  did  not  disappoint  Morgan,  doing  what  he 
asked  and  a great  deal  more.  After  firing  their  two 
volleys  and  withdrawing  behind  the  Continental 
line,  they  re-formed  and  attacked  the  flank  of  the 


advancing  British  forces  at  a crucial  moment.  Si- 
multaneously, a small  detachment  of  American 
dragoons  hit  the  other  enemy  flank.  The  result 
was  a smashing  American  victory.16 

Throughout  the  war,  militia  units  formed 
quickly,  completed  their  tasks,  and  then  vanished. 
The  British,  steeped  in  their  own  limited  war  tradi- 
tion, never  really  understood  them.  Perhaps  Lord 
Cornwallis  inadvertently  best  expressed  the  mili- 
tia’s battlefield  contribution,  writing  that  “I  will 
not  say  much  in  praise  of  the  militia  of  the  South- 
ern Colonies  but  the  list  of  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers killed  and  wounded  by  them . . . proves  but 
too  fatally  they  are  not  wholly  contemptible.” 17 
The  British  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  War  of 
American  Independence  had  ushered  in  a revolu- 
tion in  which  war  was  being  democratized.  The 
American  people,  not  just  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, were  at  war  against  the  British  Crown. 

The  Continental  Congress  understood  that 
the  militia  alone  could  not  meet  the  challenge  and 
that  it  was  primarily  a defensive  force.  The  Amer- 
icans needed  a national  army  to  serve  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a particular  colony  and  to  meet  the 
British  forces  head-on  in  classic  European-style 
battle,  and  Congress  created  the  Continental  Army 
for  those  purposes.  George  Washington  was  cho- 
sen to  lead  it  because  he  was  a southerner  who 
could  broaden  support  for  the  war  from  its  early 
New  England  focus.  Moreover,  the  Virginian  had 
substantial  military  experience.  He  had  developed 
an  aversion  to  the  militia  and  an  appreciation  for 
the  regulars  during  the  English  wars  of  empire  in 
North  America  against  France.  In  his  view,  the 
militia  never  turned  out  in  sufficient  numbers 
when  they  were  needed,  and  those  who  did  were 
often  prone  to  panic  and  desert.  Neither  did  the 
Revolution  change  his  mind  on  the  subject.  Most 
Continental  officers  shared  his  conviction  that  “to 
place  any  dependence  on  Militia,  is  assuredly, 
resting  on  a broken  staff.” 18 

Paradoxically,  Washington  had  little  choice 
but  to  rely  on  the  militia.  Aside  from  the  crucial 
functions  of  territorial  and  population  control,  it 
was  his  main  source  of  recruits  for  additional  units 
to  augment  the  Continentals  in  many  crises.  He 
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never  could  obtain  enough  officers  and  men  for  the 
regulars  to  do  without  the  militia.  Moreover,  the 
popular  status  of  the  militia  remained  high  during 
the  war.  Americans  retained  their  historic  distrust 
of  regular  troops  regardless  of  their  cause.19 

On  19  October  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered to  Washington’s  mixed  force  of  5,700 
Continentals,  7,800  French,  and  3,200  militia  at 
Yorktown,  ending  any  real  British  hope  of  win- 
ning the  war.  Almost  two  years  later,  on  3 Sep- 
tember 1783,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  recognized 
American  independence,  although  the  new  nation 
still  faced  enormous  threats  to  its  security  from 
rival  European  empires,  hostile  Indians,  and  inter- 
nal unrest.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
the  Continental  Congress  had  promulgated  in 
1777,  gave  the  former  English  colonies  a rela- 
tively weak  central  government.  With  little  real 
power,  the  central  government  found  it  difficult 
either  to  regulate  trade  and  manage  the  nation’s  fi- 
nances or  develop  an  effective  military  program.20 

Although  the  Continental  Army  fought  the 
War  of  American  Independence  largely  along 
conventional  European  lines,  the  experience  ex- 
erted little  impact  on  American  military  institu- 
tions and  concepts  of  officership.  After  the  war, 
the  Continental  Army  disbanded,  and  the  stand- 
ing forces  of  the  infant  Confederation  were  re- 
duced to  a corporal’s  guard  at  West  Point  and 
Fort  Pitt.  At  the  same  time,  Americans  celebrated 
the  exploits  of  the  militia,  concluding  that  mili- 
tary leadership  in  the  special  conditions  found  in 
the  New  World  remained  the  province  of  influen- 
tial local  men  of  substance  who  did  not  necessar- 
ily possess  any  special  professional  expertise  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  legacy  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  wars  of  empire  had  reinforced  their  contempt 
for  professional  soldiers. 

In  1783,  a congressional  committee  led  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  Washington’s  former 
aides,  asked  the  Virginian  for  his  recommenda- 
tions on  the  new  nation’s  military  policy.  In  re- 
sponse, Washington  wrote  his  “Sentiments  on  a 
Peace  Establishment.”  Like  Hamilton  and  many 
other  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Continental 
Army,  Washington  believed  that  a strong  central 


government  and  a standing  military  establishment 
led  by  professional  soldiers  were  essential  to 
America’s  security  and  well-being.  Despite  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  militia,  however,  he  was  a 
political  pragmatist.  Although  Washington  men- 
tioned the  need  for  a navy  and  coastal  forts,  he 
emphasized  that  the  new  republic’s  defense 
should  continue  to  rest  with  the  militia  aug- 
mented by  a small  standing  army.  The  latter 
would  primarily  police  the  western  frontier  as 
well  as  guard  against  attacks  from  British  Canada 
and  Spanish  Florida.  In  his  opinion,  the  army 
needed  to  be  no  larger  than  2,600  men,  while  the 
infant  republic  would  continue  to  rely  upon  the 
militia  in  wartime. 

Washington  advocated  two  different  types  of 
militia.  The  most  important  would  be  “a  kind  of 
continental  militia”  armed,  trained  and  controlled 
by  the  national  government,  and  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  the  Minutemen.  The  second  group 
would  consist  of  the  traditional  state-controlled 
“enrolled  militia.”  To  supply  those  forces,  he 
urged  the  creation  of  arsenals  and  factories.  Fi- 
nally, Washington  wanted  to  create  military  acad- 
emies. His  “Sentiments”  reflected  what  the  gen- 
eral believed  would  be  politically  acceptable,  not 
what  he  was  convinced  that  American  security 
actually  required.  Given  his  distaste  for  the  mili- 
tia, it  was  probable  that  he  would  have  preferred 
a larger  role  for  the  regulars.  Nevertheless,  Wash- 
ington knew  that  maintaining  a large  and  expen- 
sive standing  army  in  peacetime  was  unaccept- 
able to  most  Americans.21 

Many  members  of  Congress  feared  Wash- 
ington’s proposal.  They  believed  that  it  would 
create  a military  elite  around  the  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  seize  political  power  and  even  create  a 
new  monarchy.  While  politicians  argued,  the  in- 
fant republic’s  security  and  economic  problems 
persisted.  Congress  liquidated  the  last  of  the 
rapidly  shrinking  Continental  Army  in  1784  and 
replaced  it  with  a small  unit  consisting  of  720 
militiamen  from  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  became  known  as 
the  1st  American  Regiment.  Its  members  served 
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for  one  year,  after  which  Congress  voted  to  ex- 
tend them  for  three  more.  Ironically,  they  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  what  became  the  original  regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army.22 

Meanwhile,  continuing  unrest  and  Indian  up- 
risings underscored  the  need  for  a stronger  gov- 
ernment and  a larger  professional  military  force, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  men  like  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  In  1786  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
Daniel  Shays  led  a rebellion  of  farmers  burdened 
by  debt  and  taxes.  Congress  was  powerless  to  in- 
tervene, and  the  uprising  was  suppressed  by  mili- 
tia forces  gathered  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
state.  The  use  of  the  militia  to  control  domestic 
unrest  set  a pattern  for  the  last  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  West  of  the  Appalachians,  “the 
British  refused  to  evacuate  their  western  posts, 
from  which  they  controlled  the  fur  trade,  sub- 
verted the  Indians,  and  threatened  to  contain 
American  expansion.  In  the  Southwest,  Spain  ex- 
erted similar  influences ”23  Those  challenges 

were  beyond  the  capability  of  any  state  militia  to 
overcome  and  were  a key  factor  leading  to  a new 
constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a small  pro- 
fessional army. 

Despite  shortcomings,  the  militia  was  codi- 
fied in  the  new  American  Constitution,  as  the 
framers  of  that  document  created  a dual  military 
system.  Though  they  granted  the  federal  govern- 
ment explicit  authority  to  raise  standing  armies 
and  navies,  those  professional  forces  remained 
relatively  small.  Reflecting  their  English  heritage 
and  American  history,  the  framers  retained  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  nation’s  defense  in 
the  hands  of  the  militia.  Military  power  was  di- 
vided between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states,  with  the  former  having  the  paramount  au- 
thority. To  prevent  a dangerous  accumulation  of 
centralized  control,  the  Constitution  also  split 
federal  authority  over  the  military  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Rejecting  the  arguments 
of  George  Washington  and  other  advocates  of  a 
strong  federal  government,  control  over  the  mili- 
tia essentially  remained  with  the  states.  More- 
over, the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
specifically  guaranteed  the  people  the  “right  to 


keep  and  bear  arms.”  It  was  designed  to  assure 
that  the  federal  government  would  not  disarm  the 
militia.24  According  to  historian  Russell  F.  Wei- 
gley,  the  Constitution  “. . . retained  the  dual  mili- 
tary system  bequeathed  to  the  United  States  by  its 
history:  a citizen-soldiery  enrolled  in  the  state 
militias,  plus  a professional  Army  of  the  type  rep- 
resented by  the  British  Army  or,  more  roughly, 
the  Continental  Army.”25 

Once  the  new  government  got  down  to  work 
in  1789,  it  had  to  translate  the  Constitution’s 
broad  military  provisions  into  policy.  With  re- 
spect to  the  militia.  Congress  finally  enacted  two 
key  pieces  of  legislation  in  1792.  The  first  was 
the  “Calling  Forth  and  Uniform  Militia  Act,” 
which  delegated  to  the  President  Congressional 
power  to  mobilize  the  militia  in  case  of  invasion. 
Fearing  a despotic  central  government.  Congress 
limited  the  President’s  authority  to  use  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  and  suppress  insurrections. 
Before  he  could  employ  it  in  those  roles,  a federal 
judge  would  be  called  upon  to  rule  that  civil  au- 
thority could  not  meet  the  crisis.  Also,  militiamen 
could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  for  more  than 
three  months  in  any  given  year. 

The  “Uniform  Militia  Act  of  1792,”  which 
retained  the  decentralized  militia  belonging  to  the 
states,  provided  for  two  categories  of  citizen-sol- 
diers, the  common  militia  and  a smaller  volunteer 
militia.  The  volunteer  militia  would  buy  its  own 
uniforms  and  equipment  and  would  train  without 
pay.  This  legislation  defined  the  basic  status  of  the 
militia  for  the  next  111  years.  Modifications  in 
1795  and  1808,  however,  permitted  the  President 
to  mobilize  the  militia  and  provided  some  federal 
funds  for  weapons,  though  the  system  created  by 
those  acts  was  considered  weak  and  ineffective  by 
professional  military  officers.  Strict  limits  on  fed- 
eral control  of  militia  training  and  geographical 
restrictions  on  militia  service,  coupled  with  lim- 
ited financial  support  from  the  states  and  the  na- 
tional government,  assured  that  America’s  citizen- 
soldiers  would  be  ill-prepared  for  war. 

In  addition,  the  constitutional  provision  re- 
serving officer  appointments  to  the  states  meant 
that  civil  leadership  and  political  connections 
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In  “Stand  Your  Ground,”  Don  Troiani  portrayed  the  clash  between  the  British  force  and  the  Massachusetts  militia  at  Lexington  on  19 
April  1775,  that  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 


would  remain  the  primary  qualifications  for  com- 
missioning. The  provisions  for  universal  militia 
service  became  a dead  letter.  Volunteer  militia 
units  survived,  but  often  their  capabilities  fell 
short  of  those  envisaged  in  the  1792  legislation.26 

The  decline  of  the  common  militia  was  dra- 
matically illustrated  during  the  War  of  1812,  a 
conflict  that,  similar  to  the  Vietnam  War,  was 
very  controversial  in  the  United  States.  America 
also  lacked  the  resources  needed  to  wage  war  in 
the  classic  European  fashion  desired  by  President 
Madison.  Its  Army  of  only  6,700  was  led  by 
aging  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War  who 
were  short  on  energy  and  ability.  A new  genera- 
tion of  generals,  including  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Winfield  Scott,  were  promoted  during  1814  and 
finally  infused  the  Army  with  more  effective 
leadership.  All  came  from  the  militia.  Among 
other  actions,  Congress  authorized  a formidable 
land  force  of  35,925  in  the  regular  Army,  50,000 
volunteers,  and  100,000  militiamen.  Neither  the 
Army  nor  the  volunteers  ever  approached  those 


numbers,  but  militiamen  on  short  tours  of  active 
duty  exceeded  100,000. 

Unlike  the  volunteers,  the  state  militias  were 
defensive  forces  that  would  not  serve  outside  the 
borders  of  their  own  states.  In  two  instances, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  governors  re- 
fused to  accept  the  declaration  of  war  and  with- 
held their  militia  from  federal  control  in  1812. 
Those  actions  deprived  America  of  its  best  militia 
and  kept  it  from  launching  an  offensive  early  in 
the  war  against  the  exposed  British  jugular  vein 
in  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Army  at  the 
war’s  start.  President  James  Madison’s  adminis- 
tration was  forced  to  turn  to  the  militia  to  invade 
Canada.  The  “shield  of  the  republic,”  however, 
proved  to  be  a weak  instrument  for  offensive  op- 
erations. For  example,  a small  mixed  force  under 
the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  Hull  planned 
to  invade  Canada  from  Detroit  early  in  the  war. 
The  operation  fell  apart,  however,  when  militia- 
men from  Ohio  refused  to  cross  into  Canada. 
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Hull  subsequently  surrendered  his  force  to  an  in- 
ferior British  army  in  August  1812.27 

Nevertheless,  the  militia  produced  some 
stunning  military  successes  at  the  state  and  re- 
gional levels.  Most  significantly,  it  engaged  in  of- 
fensive operations  that  crushed  the  Indian  confed- 
eracies of  the  old  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
Those  campaigns  “put  the  Indians’  sponsors 
(Spain  and  Great  Britain)  in  full  retreat  and  set 
the  stage  for  the  eventual  annexation  of  the  two 
Floridas  and  the  settlement  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase.”28 Not  by  accident,  the  two  regional  war 
heroes — William  Henry  Harrison  and  Andrew 
Jackson — won  the  White  House.29 

In  a purely  defensive  role,  the  militia’s 
record  was  mixed.  It  was  overrun  at  Bladensburg, 
Maryland,  in  July  1814  by  a British  force  on  the 
way  to  burn  public  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Although  some  militia  units  and  regulars  fought 
well,  most  of  the  citizen-soldiers  ran  so  fast  that 
the  encounter  became  known  as  the  “Bladensburg 
Races.”  Later  in  that  campaign,  however,  Mary- 
land’s militia  successfully  protected  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  from  behind  fortified  positions,  where 
their  stout  defense  of  Fort  McHenry  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  compose  the  national  an- 
them. Also,  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the  British 
at  New  Orleans  in  January  1815  with  a mongrel 


force  of  pirates,  regulars,  and  militia.  The  British 
regulars,  veterans  of  the  wars  against  Napoleon, 
tried  frontal  attacks  on  his  well  entrenched  posi- 
tions. Because  of  the  slowness  of  sailing  vessels, 
the  battle  was  fought  before  word  could  reach 
America  that  a peace  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded in  Europe.  The  victory  fostered  the  popu- 
lar conviction  that  America’s  citizen-soldiers, 
with  little  training,  could  whip  Europe’s  finest 
professionals,  and  the  public  saw  little  need  for  a 
large  and  expensive  regular  Army  in  peacetime.30 

Military  planners,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
cluded that  the  regulars  would  be  the  nation’s 
first  line  of  defense  after  the  War  of  1812,  despite 
the  political  glorification  of  the  militia.  Aside 
from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  the  militia  gen- 
erally performed  badly  against  British  forces,  and 
Presidents  ceased  calling  for,  while  Congress 
stopped  debating,  militia  reform.  The  number  of 
states  submitting  militia  returns  to  the  War  De- 
partment dropped  dramatically,  and  fines  for 
missing  musters  were  relaxed  or  abolished.  The 
number  of  occupations  exempt  from  militia  ser- 
vice was  also  increased.  Some  states  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  never  did  develop  effective  militia 
systems,  being  too  poor  and  too  sparsely  popu- 
lated to  emulate  the  early  militia  systems  of  the 
seaboard  states.  In  addition,  popular  myth 


The  lithograph  by  David  Claypool  Johnson,  c.  1828,  depicts  a militia  muster  in  Boston.  As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
the  militia  had  become  a farce.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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notwithstanding,  backwoodsmen  were  reluctant, 
ill-armed  citizen-soldiers  in  peacetime. 

Since  most  states  adopted  an  indifferent  atti- 
tude toward  their  militia  organizations,  and  the 
federal  government  was  unwilling  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  assistance,  the  common  mili- 
tia thrived  mainly  on  4th  of  July  patriotic  oratory. 
In  effect,  America  basically  discarded  the  theory 
of  the  community  in  arms,31  and  the  common 
militia  degenerated  into  a farce.  Typically,  the 
diary  of  New  Yorker  George  Templeton  Strong 
recorded  impressions  of  an  1837  militia  muster 
with  a mixture  of  contempt  and  amusement, 
when  he  wrote: 

There  were  forty  warriors,  very  miscellaneous 
indeed.  Three  of  them  were  not  serviceable, 
having  sticks  instead  of  guns,  and  several  more 
were  supremely  drunk.  The  gallant  captain  wore 
a sword  like  a scythe  blade,  and  his  heroes 
looked  like  Sir  J.  Falstaff’s  ragged  regiment. 

The  line  was  very  crooked;  there  was  an  aston- 
ishing curvature  towards  a certain  beer  room.32 


The  common  militia  remained  the  corner- 
stone of  the  nation’s  defense  in  conventional  po- 
litical rhetoric.  In  practice,  however,  it  had  be- 
come a joke,  bore,  and  nuisance  to  the  majority 
of  American  citizens.33 

After  1815,  volunteer  militia  units  helped 
fill  the  void,  as  the  volunteer  movement  swept 
the  country.  Initially,  many  of  these  units  were 
formed  as  elite  organizations  separate  from  state 
militia  systems.  Volunteer  companies  provided 
their  own  uniforms,  which  were  often  dazzling 
and  expensive.  A detailed  description  of  the  new 
Philadelphia  Guard  in  1835  illustrated  that  trend. 
The  uniform  consisted  of  “. . . a coat  of  rich  ma- 
roon cloth  faced  with  buff,  pantaloons  of  crimson 
with  a stripe  of  buff  on  the  outside  seams,  and  a 
helmet  of  the  lancer  shape,  the  skull  of  beaten 
brass,  and  the  crest  of  crimson  with  a radiance  of 
silver  in  the  front  surrounding  a golden  eagle,  the 
plume  is  of  a snowy  white ”34 

The  volunteer  companies,  which  were  mod- 
eled after  elite  European  formations  of  riflemen, 
grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  cavalry,  were  run 


This  1850  lithograph  shows  the  revival  of  the  militia  movement  using  elite  volunteer  companies.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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as  exclusive  societies  of  gentlemen.  Later,  groups 
of  immigrants  began  forming  their  own  volunteer 
units.  The  members  paid  dues,  selected  new  ap- 
plicants for  membership,  and  voted  for  their  own 
officers  as  well  as  sergeants.  According  to  Mar- 
cus Cunliffe,  the  volunteer  companies  “. . . were 
clubs,  conferring  status  and  identity.” 35  They  also 
appealed  to  immigrants  seeking  to  find  commu- 
nity and  to  native-born  Americans  attempting  to 
preserve  what  they  imagined  the  existing  commu- 
nity to  be.  For  both  groups,  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies supplied  something  that  did  not  exist  until 
college  life  and  organized  sports  developed 
widely  in  the  U.S.  They  augmented  local  police 
forces  and  aided  slave  patrols  in  the  South.  The 
military  efficiency  of  the  volunteer  companies, 
however,  was  questionable.36 

Nevertheless,  the  Mexican  War  of  1 846— 
1848  was  fought  almost  entirely  by  soldiers  of 
the  tiny  American  Army  and  volunteers.  Maj. 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  with  War  Department  ap- 
proval, called  out  1,390  militia  for  three  months 
of  service  at  the  war’s  start.  Brig.  Gen.  Edmund 
P.  Gaines  mobilized  another  11,211  for  six 
months  without  authority.  They  accounted  for 
about  12  percent  of  the  total  American  military 
manpower  involved  in  the  war.  Congress  subse- 
quently extended  the  militia’s  term  to  six  months, 
even  though  no  official  then  believed  that  the 
U.S.  could  rely  on  the  common  militia.  More- 
over, six  months  of  service  seemed  too  short  for  a 
distant  conflict.  Thoughtful  observers  also  raised 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  foreign  ser- 
vice for  the  militia.  Consequently,  most  of  the 
militiamen  were  demobilized  before  they  actually 
engaged  in  combat.37 

In  May  1846,  Congress  authorized  a force  of 
50,000  wartime  volunteers.  President  James  K. 
Polk  gave  the  states  the  option,  under  the  existing 
legislation,  of  enlisting  volunteers  for  either  one 
year  or  the  war’s  duration.  Not  surprisingly,  they 
opted  for  the  former.  Later,  the  one-year  option 
was  eliminated  for  new  enlistments.  As  Congress 
intended,  the  War  Department  largely  relied  on 
enlisting  companies  and  larger  formations  of  vol- 
unteer-organized militia  into  federal  service. 


About  15,000  of  the  Mexican  War’s  regulars 
began  as  volunteers.  Reliance  on  wartime  volun- 
teers, however,  created  serious  problems.  Maj. 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  elevated  to  the  post  of  Com- 
manding General  of  the  U.S.  Army  by  President 
Polk,  was  forced  to  launch  an  invasion  into  the 
heart  of  Mexico  with  a hastily  prepared  force  of 
regulars  and  volunteers.  The  one-year  tours  of 
4,000  volunteers  expired,  however,  when  Scott 
was  deep  in  enemy  territory,  and  the  volunteers 
insisted  that  the  Army  honor  its  contracts  to  send 
them  home.  Scott  was  left  with  only  7,113  men. 
He  waited  there  for  several  months  while  volun- 
teers who  enlisted  for  the  war’s  duration  built  his 
force  back  up  to  14,000  troops.  Despite  man- 
power problems,  Scott  conducted  a brilliant  cam- 
paign, winning  a smashing  victory  that  compelled 
the  Mexicans  to  capitulate.  On  2 February  1848, 
the  U.S.  signed  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hildago 
with  Mexico.  In  it,  Mexico  recognized  the  Rio 
Grande  boundary  of  Texas  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  present-day  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  western  Colorado,  western  New  Mexico, 
Texas  (as  of  1848),  and  most  of  Arizona.38 

Historians  Allan  Millett  and  Peter  Maslowski 
bluntly  described  Mexican  war  volunteers:  “Ill- 
disciplined,  they  murdered,  robbed,  rioted,  and 
raped  with  such  abandon  that  Mexicans  consid- 
ered them  as  ‘Vandals  vomited  from  Hell.’  Regu- 
lars and  volunteers  viewed  each  other  with  con- 
tempt.”39 While  the  “volunteers  occasionally 
performed  badly,  normally  they  fought  as  tena- 
ciously as  regulars,  demonstrating. . . [that]  good 
leaders  could  quickly  transform  ordinary  citizens 
into  excellent  soldiers.”40  Historian  Russell  Wei- 
gley  concluded  that 

Some  volunteer  regiments  occasionally  fought 
less  than  well  in  Mexico,  such  as  the  unhappy 

2nd  Indiana  at  Buena  Vista But,  in  this  war 

another  kind  of  example  was  easier  to  find.  If 
Taylor  could  not  have  won  Buena  Vista  without 
his  Regular  artillery,  neither  could  he  have  won 
it  without  his  volunteers  such  as  the  3rd 
Indiana. ..  the  2nd  Kentucky,  the  1st  and  2nd 
Illinois  and  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis’s  Missis- 
sippi Rifles.  The  latter  may  have  been  the  best 
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of  all  volunteer  regiments;  significantly,  its 

colonel  was  a West  Pointer.41 

It  was  the  era  of  “Manifest  Destiny,”  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  divine  right  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  its  territory  across  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Most  Americans 
seemed  proud  of  the  victory  over  Mexico.  An 
enormous  new  territory  . . was  added  to  the 
country  without  either  significantly  enlarging  the 
public  debt  or  bringing  into  being  a permanently 
enlarged  regular  military  establishment.  The  mili- 
tia and  volunteers,  who  made  up  70  percent  of  the 
wartime  force,  simply  slipped  back  into  the  popu- 
lation.”42 President  Polk  told  Congress  that  the 
war  again  proved  the  value  of  relying  on  citizen- 
soldiers.  He  stressed  that  the  “. . . events  of  these 
few  months  afford  a gratifying  proof  that  our 
country  can,  under  an  emergency,  confidently 
rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her  honor  and  the  de- 
fense of  her  rights  on  an  effective  force  ready  at 
all  times  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  comforts  of 
home  for  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  camp.”43 

A national  consensus  held  that  wartime  vol- 
unteers could  best  carry  out  the  nation’s  military 
objectives.  Congress,  convinced  that  such  volun- 
teers would  always  come  forward  when  needed, 
cut  the  regular  Army  from  the  29,512  enlisted 
men  authorized  in  1847  to  11,685  in  1855.  That 
policy,  however,  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  forces  were  poorly  led. 
More  significantly,  Mexico  lacked  a strong  sense 
of  nationalism  that  could  have  fueled  massive 
popular  resistance  to  the  American  invaders.44 

The  Mexican  War  also  proved  a milestone  in 
the  evolution  of  the  American  military  profes- 
sion. Due  to  the  relatively  smooth  functioning  of 
the  War  Department’s  small  bureaucracy,  the  mo- 
bilization effort  was  vastly  improved  over  the 
1812  fiasco.  Despite  challenges  posed  by  offen- 
sive operations  deep  in  Mexican  territory  and  far 
from  centers  of  American  population,  troops  had 
been  raised,  trained,  and  supplied  in  relatively 
good  order.  Although  the  common  militia  virtu- 
ally ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized  force,  recruits 
from  volunteer  organizations  provided  the  bulk  of 


enlisted  soldiers,  and  key  leadership  came  from 
professional  officers.  The  military  operations  of 
field  commanders,  especially  Winfield  Scott, 
demonstrated  an  impressive  degree  of  tactical  and 
logistical  expertise. 

The  war  also  marked  the  emergence  of  a 
broadly  shared  conviction  among  regular  officers 
that  successful  warfare  required  an  impressive 
amount  of  specialized  expertise  that  could  not  be 
gained  either  in  service  on  the  frontier  or  in  the 
militia.  Scott  had  surrounded  himself  in  Mexico 
with  a group  of  West  Point-trained  junior  officers 
who  operated  as  his  staff.  He  depended  on  pro- 
fessionals like  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Col. 
(Brevet  Maj.  Gen.)  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  to  off- 
set the  military  ineptitude  of  political  appointees, 
such  as  Brig.  Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pillow.  Scott  be- 
lieved that  his  volunteer  troops  were  more  trouble 
than  they  were  worth  and  particularly  disliked 
their  habit  of  returning  home  whenever  their  en- 
listments expired. 

In  common  with  other  professional  officers, 
he  believed  that  the  war  was  won  by  the  regulars, 
despite  political  interference  from  President 
James  K.  Polk,  popular  opposition  to  the  war,  and 
the  unreliability  of  volunteer  troops.  Despite  the 
strains  on  civil-military  relations  generated  by  the 
Democratic  President’s  fears  of  creating  Whig 
war  heroes  as  competitors  for  his  office,  the  Mex- 
ican War  vindicated  the  regular  army  and  guaran- 
teed its  survival.  In  the  future.  Presidents  would 
turn  to  the  professionals,  not  the  militia,  to  orga- 
nize and  lead  America’s  land  forces  in  war.45 

Because  the  regulars  fought  well  in  Mexico 
and  because  sectional  leaders  feared  that  any 
changes  in  military  policy  might  affect  the  bal- 
ance between  the  North  and  South,  there  were 
few  innovations  between  1848  and  1861.  More- 
over, there  was  little  concerted  effort  by  Army  of- 
ficers to  institute  professional  reforms  based  upon 
their  Mexican  War  experiences,  as  most  profes- 
sional officers  returned  to  either  frontier  constab- 
ulary, coastal  fortifications,  or  engineering  duties. 
The  growing  sectional  crisis  kept  the  U.S.  Army 
small,  as  neither  North  nor  South  wanted  to  cre- 
ate a powerful  weapon  of  suppression  that  could 
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be  used  by  the  other  section  against  it.  The  excep- 
tion to  the  military  status  quo  lay  with  the  militia. 
As  sectional  tensions  increased  in  the  1850s, 
some  states  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  took  preliminary  steps  to  strengthen  their 
volunteer  militias.46 

From  1815  to  1898,  the  United  States  expe- 
rienced an  era  of  so-called  “free  security.”  Its  ge- 
ographic isolation  from  Europe  and  growing  ac- 
commodation with  Great  Britain,  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  strong  and  hostile  foreign  powers 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  removed  any  real  in- 
centive for  significant  military  reform.  Although 
the  regular  Army  grew  in  size  and  capacity,  it  was 
essentially  a uniformed  civil  service  capable  of 
policing  the  Indians  and  performing  other  civil 
tasks  such  as  exploring  the  West  and  improving 
the  nation’s  waterways.47 

The  Civil  War  was  an  exception  to  that  gen- 
eral pattern.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  modem  war 
involving  a massive  mobilization  of  industry, 
technology,  and  manpower.  Because  of  the  scale 
and  complexity  of  the  mobilization,  the  national 
government  acquired  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
centralized  control  over  military  policy.  The 
North  enjoyed  much  greater  resources  for  waging 
war,  having  approximately  61  percent  of  the  na- 
tion’s population,  90  percent  of  its  manufactured 
goods,  and  66  percent  of  its  railroads  in  1860.  Al- 
though the  South’s  3.5  million  slaves  were  seen 
as  an  advantage  for  the  Confederacy  initially,  the 
balance  began  shifting  after  the  federal  govern- 
ment began  enlisting  black  troops  in  the  Union 
Army  during  1862-1863.  The  South  also  lacked 
the  financial  structure  needed  to  sustain  a long 
war  because  its  wealth  was  concentrated  in  land 
and  slaves.  It  possessed  few  banks  and  little 
specie,  while  its  principle  source  of  income,  cot- 
ton exports  to  the  North  and  Europe,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  conflict. 

The  South,  however,  had  its  own  advan- 
tages. Southerners,  feeling  their  independence 
and  way  of  life  threatened,  were  much  more  com- 
mitted to  the  war  than  the  Yankees.  Their  political 
leadership,  including  the  West  Point-trained  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  Jef- 


ferson Davis,  was  considered  superior.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
a single  term  in  the  U.S.  Congress.48  His  “ . . . mil- 
itary experience  had  been  limited  to  a fifty-day 
militia  stint  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  when, 
he  said  only  half  jokingly,  he  led  charges  against 
wild  onion  beds  and  lost  blood  battling  mosqui- 
tos.”49 Lincoln  was,  however,  a shrewd  politician 
and  turned  out  to  be  a far  more  effective  war 
leader  than  Davis. 

The  common  militia  was  in  terrible  shape  at 
the  outset  of  the  conflict.  Although  2,471,377 
were  listed  on  the  membership  rolls  of  northern 
states  in  the  spring  of  1861,  those  figures  were 
widely  viewed  as  inaccurate.  Some  were  based 
on  militia  returns  dating  back  to  1827.  Lincoln, 
however,  had  no  choice  but  to  use  the  militia, 
since  the  regular  Army,  small  and  widely  scat- 
tered across  the  continent,  was  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  crisis.  On  15  April  1861,  the  Presi- 
dent turned  to  the  states,  asking  them  to  provide 
75,000  militia  for  three  months  of  federal  service 
to  save  the  Union.  They  were  needed  quickly,  as 
the  nation’s  capital,  infested  with  southern  sym- 
pathizers and  surrounded  by  slave  states,  was  vir- 
tually defenseless.  Within  forty-eight  hours  fol- 
lowing Lincoln’s  plea  for  help,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Andrew,  had  four  volunteer 
militia  regiments  traveling  to  Washington,  D.C. 
The  first  unit  arrived  on  19  April,  and  the  others 
followed  on  their  heels.  Eventually,  93,000  militi- 
amen answered  the  call. 

The  President’s  summons  was  based  upon 
the  Militia  Act  of  1792,  and  most  of  the  troops 
came  from  the  established  volunteer  militia  com- 
panies, although  the  border  states,  divided  be- 
tween southern  and  union  sympathizers,  declined 
to  send  militia.  Propelled  by  patriotism  and  popu- 
lar pressure,  volunteer  companies  and  individuals 
came  forward  in  much  larger  numbers  than  antic- 
ipated,50 playing  a key  role  early  in  the  war.  Wei- 
gley  concluded  that 

Thanks  to  the  existence  of  the  organized  volun- 
teer companies,  however,  Lincoln  could  mobi- 
lize a fairly  substantial  army  with  some  mea- 
sure of  equipment  and  training,  quickly  and 
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Because  of  the  existence  of  militia.  President  Lincoln  could  mobilize  a fairly  substantial  army  for  the  Civil  War.  Above  is  Co.  G,  22d 
Regiment,  of  the  New  York  state  militia  near  Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  in  1861  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


without  recourse  to  Congress. . . . Merely  by 
giving  the  Union  a stopgap  army  and  a breath- 
ing spell,  the  country’s  militia  institutions 
amply  justified  themselves.51 

Mobilization  of  wartime  manpower  by  both 
sides  was  similar  in  several  key  respects.  Both 
built  volunteer  forces  rather  than  depending  upon 
established  military  institutions.  The  regular  U.S. 
Army,  a little  over  16,000  men  in  1860,  remained 
intact  and  grew  very  little  during  the  war.  Most  of 
its  officers  and  virtually  all  of  enlisted  members 
fought  for  the  Union.  Although  the  Confederacy 
established  a regular  army,  few  ever  joined  it. 
The  northern  militias,  revived  during  the  conflict 
to  provide  internal  security,  were  mobilized  by 
the  thousands  during  periodic  invasion  scares. 
The  Indiana  adjutant  general,  however,  admitted 
that  their  “ . . . primary  role  was  to  serve  as  the 
nursery  from  which  the  old  regiments  and  batter- 
ies of  volunteers  were  to  be  recruited  and  new 
ones  organized.”52  Southern  militias  performed 
similar  functions  in  some  states. 

Both  sides  obtained  soldiers  from  the  prewar 
volunteer  militia  units,  which  assured  them  at  least 
a nucleus  of  partially  trained  and  equipped  troops. 


Both  Union  and  Confederate  mobilizations  were 
controlled  by  the  states  rather  than  by  the  respec- 
tive national  governments,  and  neither  government 
could  keep  pace  with  the  hordes  of  volunteers  who 
answered  the  initial  calls  to  duty.  According  to  one 
volunteer  from  the  Hoosier  state,  all  his  “regiment 
lacked  of  being  a good  fighting  machine  was  guns, 
ammunition,  [and]  cartridge  boxes...  with  a 
proper  knowledge  of  how  all  these  equipments 
could  be  used  with  effect.”53 

The  Union  did  not  run  out  of  manpower,  but 
the  Confederacy  did.  The  Union  Army  peaked  at 
over  one  million  men  in  1865,  while  the  Confed- 
erate Army  reached  its  high  point  of  464,500  men 
under  arms  in  late  1863  and  declined  thereafter. 
The  bloody  conflict  ended  in  a northern  victory  in 
1865,  and  with  the  Union  preserved  and  slavery 
destroyed,  the  massive  volunteer  armies  were  dis- 
banded. Aside  from  the  occupation  of  former 
slave  states  during  Reconstruction,  the  small  reg- 
ular Army  returned  to  the  frontier  and  the  militia 
languished.  The  Army  temporarily  benefitted 
from  enthusiasm  for  the  military,  and  in  1866 
Congress  authorized  a peacetime  strength  of 
more  than  54,000.  Capitol  Hill,  however,  soon 
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began  slashing  that  force,  so  that  by  1876  Army 
troop  levels  were  set  at  no  more  than  27 ,442. 54 

The  Civil  War  completed  the  process  of  reg- 
ular Army  professionalization  signaled  by  the 
Mexican  War.  By  the  end  of  the  conflict,  all  of 
the  major  Union  Army  commanders  but  one  were 
West  Pointers.  They  shared  a common  identity  as 
academy  graduates  and  combat  commanders,  and 
their  sense  of  corporateness  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  service  that  many  of  them  had  shared 
in  the  regular  Army  during  the  Mexican  War. 
Among  them  a clear  consensus,  not  present  prior 
to  1861,  emerged  that  the  basic  role  of  an  officer 
was  to  direct  troops  in  combat.  Those  troops,  they 
reasoned,  should  be  long-service  professionals, 
not  amateurs  from  the  militia  or  wartime  volun- 
teers. Their  concept  of  professional  officership 
crystallized  around  the  role  of  heroic  combat 
leader,  and  they  shared  a growing  awareness  that 
commanders  should  be  practiced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  troops  to  be  assured  that 
they  were  adequately  trained  and  supplied.  For 
the  most  part,  they  had  acquired  that  expertise  on 
the  job,  since  the  majority  of  the  West  Pointers 
who  occupied  the  top  positions  in  the  Union 
Army  in  1865  were  not  even  in  the  service  when 
the  war  began. 

The  Civil  War  left  unanswered  many  ques- 
tions that  would  later  prove  vital  to  the  nation’s 
military  policy  and  institutions.  Aside  from  occu- 
pation of  the  former  Confederate  states  during  re- 
construction, should  the  Army’s  proper  peacetime 
role  change?  Institutional  arrangements  within  the 
War  Department,  which  initially  proved  inade- 
quate for  mobilizing  and  directing  mass  citizen 
armies,  reverted  to  the  status  quo  ante-bellum. 
Staff  bureaus  that  were  primarily  concerned  with 
peacetime  economy  and  efficiency  continued  to 
dominate  the  Army.  Did  that  need  to  be  reformed? 
What  would  be  the  impact  of  growing  industrial- 
ization and  the  accelerating  pace  of  technological 
change?  Would  the  nation  continue  to  rely  on  citi- 
zen volunteers  to  provide  the  bulk  of  its  officers 
and  soldiers  in  future  conflicts?  The  answers  to 
those  and  related  questions  provided  the  Army’s 


officer  corps  with  a major  stimulus  toward  profes- 
sionalization between  1865  and  1917.55 

For  most  Americans,  however,  the  unique 
nature  of  the  catastrophic  Civil  War  made  it  an 
inappropriate  model  for  serious  military  reform. 
It  later  became  fashionable  for  advocates  of  a 
larger  and  more  efficient  regular  Army  to  claim 
that  a more  adequate  force  could  have  prevented 
or  easily  squashed  the  rebellion  in  1861.  That 
view,  however,  was  unrealistic  given  the  depth  of 
the  political  divisions  between  the  North  and 
South,  to  say  nothing  of  the  historic  American 
distrust  of  large  standing  military  forces  in  peace- 
time. The  conflict  would  have  been  virtually  im- 
possible to  prepare  for  in  any  event.  Robert  L. 
Goldich  concluded  that 

The  problems  caused  by  the  small  size  of  the 
nation’s  regular  forces  and  the  ineffectuality  and 
small  size  of  its  militia  in  1861  would  merely 
have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  had  we  pos- 
sessed a larger  standing  Army  and  a centrally 
controlled  militia.  Both  probably  would  have 
done  little  more  than  provide  the  Union  and 
Confederacy  with  greater  initial  military  capa- 
bility, as  the  standing  Army  disintegrated  along 
regional  lines  and  local  militia  contingents  gave 
their  allegiance  to  active  Union  or  Confederate 
forces,  depending  on  their  location.56 

The  militia  almost  became  defunct  in  the 
North  after  the  Civil  War,  although  in  the  South, 
militia  units  were  quickly  reestablished — essen- 
tially from  the  old  Confederate  Army.  One  of  their 
principal  duties  was  to  enforce  the  “Black  Codes” 
that  were  passed  by  the  reorganized  state  govern- 
ments to  suppress  the  former  slaves.  But,  Radical 
Republicans  in  Congress  would  not  tolerate  the 
subjugation,  and  they  suspended  the  right  of 
southern  states  to  organize  militia  units  unless 
they  were  controlled  by  members  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party.  Accordingly,  some  southern  militia 
units  were  formed  under  radical  Republican  gov- 
ernments, but  most  of  them  were  black.  Whites 
were  appalled,  believing  that  black  militiamen 
were  nothing  more  than  “swaggering  bullies.”  In 
retaliation,  some  former  Confederates  organized 
vigilante  groups  to  terrorize  black  and  white  sup- 
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porters  of  Reconstruction.  This  situation  produced 
an  enormous  amount  of  violence,  which  did  not 
decrease  until  1876  when  Reconstruction  was  ter- 
minated. Most  of  the  black  militia  formations 
were  then  disbanded,  although  some  black  units 
survived  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.57 

The  volunteer  militia  (or  National  Guard  as 
more  and  more  states  began  to  call  it)  began  to 
revive  in  the  early  1870s,  a development  spurred 
by  enthusiasm  for  martial  activities  and  the  social 
prestige  associated  with  belonging  to  elite  organi- 
zations. A nationwide  railroad  strike  in  1877  and 
the  industrial  warfare  it  induced  quickened  the 
pace  of  National  Guard  revival,  and  all  of  the 
states  revised  their  militia  codes.  The  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
(NGAUS) — originally  known  as  the  National 
Guard  Association — was  formed  in  1878  to  lobby 
state  and  federal  governments  for  more  support. 
As  a result,  state  militia  budgets  blossomed,  new 
armories  were  constructed,  summer  camps  gained 
in  popularity,  and  the  Guard  petitioned  the  regu- 
lar Army  to  inspect  its  units  in  an  effort  to  inject 
professional  standards  in  their  training.  In  1887, 


Congress  doubled  the  annual  militia  subsidy  in 
effect  since  1808,  to  $400,000.  By  the  early 
1880s,  the  Guard  boasted  more  than  100,000 
members,  predominantly  from  the  middle  class. 

During  this  expansion,  serious  divisions 
arose  within  the  Guard  over  its  future.  Some 
Guard  leaders  saw  it  essentially  as  a mechanism 
to  keep  immigrants  and  organized  labor  under 
control.  The  Guard’s  most  prominent  role  then 
was  to  preserve  order  during  strikes,  which  was  a 
very  unpopular  duty.  Other  Guard  leaders,  press- 
ing the  Congress  for  additional  aid,  stressed  its 
federal  reserve  role,  not  police  functions.  Like 
their  counterparts  in  the  regular  Army,  they  ac- 
tively sought  the  wartime  mission  associated  with 
the  modernization  and  professionalization  of  the 
armed  forces.58 

Most  Army  officers  were  skeptical  of  the 
training  undertaken  by  the  National  Guard  in  the 
1880s,  as  the  units  of  some  states  constituted  a 
“tactical  hodge-podge”  at  the  time.  For  example, 
one  Army  inspector  found  that  Wisconsin’s  units 
practiced  Civil  War  tactics  while  others,  includ- 
ing members  of  German  ancestry,  adhered  to 


By  (he  1880s,  the  Guard  had  undergone  a major  transformation;  it  boasted  of  more  than  100,000  members,  with  many  units  partici- 
pating in  “sham  exercises”  (war  games).  Above  is  a unit  of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard  at  an  encampment  near  Waseca,  MN, 
June,  1886.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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Prussian  drills.  In  other  companies,  commanders 
were  allowed  to  develop  their  own  systems.  Capt. 
William  H.  Powell,  an  Army  officer  who  attended 
a sham  battle  conducted  by  Guard  units  at  an 
1884  Iowa  training  camp,  criticized  commanders 
who  preferred  to  stage  a lively  show  for  their  au- 
dience rather  than  simulate  actual  combat  condi- 
tions. Capt.  George  B.  Rodney,  another  Army  of- 
ficer, inspected  two  brigades  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Militia  in  1882  and  noted  that  “the  First 
Brigade  was  exercised  in  a sham  fight,  the  time 
expended  in  this  work  being  time  wasted.”59  His- 
torian Perry  Jamieson  observed  that 

Career  soldiers  also  resented  the  fact  that  many 
spectators  regarded  militia  drill  competitions  as 
festive  sporting  events  and  enjoyed  gambling 
on  them,  ignoring  their  importance  as  military 
exercises.  Dismayed  by  these  contests  for 
‘large  money  prizes,’  where  ‘pools  [were]  sold 
upon  the  results,  as  at  a horse  race  or  game  of 
ball,’  two  Regular  officers  recommended  that 
their  fellow  professionals  ‘be  discouraged  from 
acting  as  judges  or  referees  in  military  contests 
where  sums  of  money  are  given  as  prizes  or 
hazarded  on  the  result.’ 60 

The  decades  following  the  Civil  War  saw  the 
beginnings  of  a major  transformation  of  the 
American  military  profession.  It  paralleled  devel- 
opments in  other  professional  occupations  includ- 
ing law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  In  general, 
professionalization  featured  greater  occupational 
specialization,  an  increased  emphasis  on  formal 
education,  collective  controls  on  recruitment  and 
standards  of  performance,  a service  orientation  to 
clients,  demands  for  collective  autonomy,  identi- 
fication of  individual  practitioners  with  a profes- 
sion’s subculture,  and  recognition  of  the  occupa- 
tion as  a lifelong,  full-time  calling.  Additional 
evidence  of  greater  professionalization  in  the 
Army  during  that  period  included  the  creation  of 
formal  schools  such  as  those  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  the  increased  number  of  journals 
published  by  the  service;  improved  weapons  and 
tactics;  and  more  bureaucracy.  Occupational  pro- 
fessionalization was  one  of  the  key  developments 
in  late  nineteenth  century  American  political  and 


social  history.  The  growing  professionalism  of 
the  regular  Army’s  officer  corps  put  it  on  a colli- 
sion course  with  the  amateurism  of  the  nation’s 
reviving  volunteer  militia.61 

War  with  Spain  sparked  that  collision.  On  1 5 
February  1898,  an  explosion  sunk  the  battleship 
U.S.S.  Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  killing  266  of  the 
354  officers  and  men  aboard.  Although  the  cause 
of  the  tragedy  was  uncertain,  it  propelled  America 
toward  war  with  Spain  over  Cuba,  an  island  that, 
along  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
formed  the  remnants  of  Spain’s  decaying  colonial 
empire.  Relations  between  the  two  nations  had 
been  deteriorating  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  in  1895.  Following  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine,  Republican  members  of  Congress  and  an 
enraged  public  opinion  pushed  a reluctant  Presi- 
dent William  McKinley  into  war  with  Spain.  The 
resulting  conflict  ushered  in  America’s  role  as  a 
world  power  and  stimulated  far-reaching  reforms 
of  the  nation’s  military  forces.  Those  changes 
were  also  influenced  by  revolutionary  technologi- 
cal developments  such  as  wireless  communica- 
tions, motor  vehicles,  and  airplanes,  which  re- 
shaped America’s  military  institutions.  The 
informality  and  peacetime-constabulary  orienta- 
tion of  the  War  Department  gave  way  to  a more 
professional  and  bureaucratized  organization  be- 
tween the  Spanish-American  and  First  World 
Wars.  Against  Army  opposition,  the  volunteer 
militia  was  revived  as  the  nation’s  primary  combat 
reserve  force,  the  modem  National  Guard.62 

As  the  U.S.  had  moved  toward  war  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  the  War  Department  planned  a 
limited  expansion  of  the  Army  using  strictly  fed- 
eral volunteers.  The  initial  assumption  was  that 
the  war  would  be  won  by  the  Navy  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a significant  land  cam- 
paign. At  first,  the  War  Department  planned  for 
an  expeditionary  force  no  larger  than  100,000. 
Guardsmen  were  to  be  used  as  coastal  defense 
troops  and  to  serve  as  a manpower  pool  to  fill  out 
enlarged  Army  units.  The  reaction  of  Charles  H. 
Boardman,  Wisconsin’s  Adjutant  General,  was 
typical.63  Writing  to  Congressman  John  H.  David- 
son, he  stressed  that 
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It  would  appear ...  that  the  intention  is  to  virtu- 
ally ignore  the  National  Guard ...  or  at  best  to  at- 
tempt to  herd  its  members  as  enlisted  men  only 
into  the  regular  army.  While  members  of  the 
Guard  in  my  opinion  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  be  brigaded  with  regulars  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent to  be  officered  from  the  army,  to  attempt  to 
make  them  nothing  but  enlisted  men  would  be 

met  with  their  opposition It  would  break  up 

their  organizations,  remove  them  from  officers 
to  whom  they  are  attracted  and  in  whose  ability 
they  have  confidence.  It  would  take  away  all 
state  pride  and  ambition  and  give  a man  no  op- 
portunity for  reward  by  promotion,  etc.64 

Although  many  Guardsmen  were  eager  to 
fight  the  Spanish,  few  wished  to  volunteer  “as 
anonymous  Regular  Army  recruits  led  by 
strangers  from  West  Point.”65  Congress  ultimately 
did  junk  that  plan  because  it  ignored  the  politi- 
cally potent  National  Guard.  Guardsmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  badgered  their  governors  to  call  them 
up  after  the  Maine  incident,  and,  heeding  the  po- 
litical pressure,  Capitol  Hill  limited  most  of  the 
initial  call  for  volunteers  to  existing  state  militias. 
It  also  authorized  the  Army  to  raise  some  federal 
volunteer  regiments.  The  most  famous  of  them 
was  the  1st  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry.  The 
unit  won  fame  as  the  “Rough  Riders”  and 
launched  its  publicity-conscious  lieutenant 
colonel,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  the  road  to  the 
White  House.  Although  not  a militia  organiza- 
tion, the  Rough  Riders  were  recruited  partly  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  Guardsmen. 
Roosevelt  himself  had  been  an  officer  in  the  New 
York  Guard. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
staff  officers  and  generals  from  among  volun- 
teers, while  the  governors  could  appoint  regimen- 
tal officers.  Since  they  were  liable  for  overseas 
duty.  Guardsmen  could  only  volunteer  for  federal 
service  as  individuals  under  existing  laws.  Units 
whose  members  volunteered  en  masse,  however, 
were  kept  intact  once  they  entered  federal  ser- 
vice. Patriotic  fervor  generated  an  enormous 
“rush  to  the  colors”  that  quickly  overwhelmed  the 
Army’s  administrative  machinery.  Altogether,  the 
War  Department  ended  up  with  about  280,000 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Guard 
(later  U.S.  President),  was  a member  of  the  1st  U.S. 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  better  known  as  the  “Rough  Riders.” 
(NGAUS  Library  Collection) 

volunteers,  the  bulk  of  them  Guardsmen,  but  the 
mobilization  was  an  administrative  fiasco.  Few 
preparations  had  been  made  for  rapidly  expand- 
ing the  small  regular  Army,  whose  strength  had 
been  less  than  28,000  in  1897.  Although  the  regu- 
lars were  equipped  with  new,  smokeless-powder 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifles,  volunteers  had  to  be  armed 
with  older,  single-shot,  black-powder  Spring- 
fields.  Supplies  were  inadequate,  ammunition 
was  in  short  supply,  and  volunteer  soldiers  dis- 
liked the  regular  Army  rations,  often  not  knowing 
how  to  cook  them.  Since  they  lacked  any  real 
knowledge  of  sanitation,  typhoid  and  other  dis- 
eases took  a heavy  toll  in  training  camps  in  the 
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American  South  where  the  volunteers  were  as- 
sembled. Ultimately,  disease  claimed  ten  times 
more  American  lives  than  Spanish  fire  in  Cuba.66 

Many  Guardsmen  lacked  basic  drill  and  rifle 
skills  as  well  as  the  equipment  promised  by  the 
states  in  1898.  On  the  average,  33  to  50  percent 
of  the  members  of  peacetime  state  Guard  organi- 
zations either  refused  to  volunteer  or  failed  to 
pass  their  physical  exams.  Consequently,  Guard 
regiments  in  the  volunteer  army  contained  many 
raw  recruits.  The  Guard  was  justifiably  criticized 
for  its  inefficiency  in  the  1898  mobilization. 
Some  state  units,  however,  were  reasonably  well 
prepared;  others  were  in  poor  shape.67 

Capt.  Andrew  J.  Kinney  of  Wisconsin’s 
Third  Regiment  complained  to  his  adjutant  gen- 
eral: “I  am  not  sure  that  our  coming  out  fully 
equipped  was  to  our  advantage,  as  other  regi- 
ments that  came  out  with  nothing  received  their 
full  outfit  at  once . . . while  we  have  nothing.”68  In 
addition,  Wisconsin  was  staffed  with  experienced 
regimental  officers;  Florida  had  none.  Kinney 


castigated  a Kentucky  regiment  in  his  camp  at 
Fort  Thomas,  Georgia,  as  a “pretty  raw  aggrega- 
tion. They  never  attended  a state  camp,  and  four 
or  five  of  the  companies  were  not  organized  until 
just  before  they  left  home.  There  is  not  a regula- 
tion uniform  in  the  regiment.”69 

Nevertheless,  the  states  fielded  some  125,000 
troops  in  six  weeks.  Historian  Jerry  Cooper  ob- 
served that  it  was  fortunate  that  there  were  “orga- 
nized [and]  functioning,  officered  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  federal 
government  could  have  recruited  and  organized 
the  same  number  of  men  in  such  a short  time.”70 
He  concluded  that  “The  strong  local  ties  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  not  only  stimulated  recruiting  but 
provided  the  link  between  home  front  and  front 
lines  which  assured  the  volunteer  that  his  fellow 
citizens  cared  for  his  welfare.  This  concern  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  state  recruiting.”71 
Eventually,  the  problems  of  the  Army  and 
National  Guard  were  overcome,  and  the  U.S.  won 
a series  of  stunning  victories  against  the  greatly 


The  First  South  Dakota  Infantry  was  dispatched  to  the  Philippine  Islands  after  Adm.  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila  Bay.  (NGB  Historical 
Services  Collection) 
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overmatched  Spanish  forces.  The  Navy  per- 
formed the  crucial  role,  smashing  Spanish 
squadrons  at  Manila  Bay  on  1 May  1898  and  at 
Santiago  Bay  on  3 July  1898.  The  Cuban  land 
campaign  lasted  from  the  initial  landings  on  22 
June  1898  until  17  July  1898,  when  the  Spanish 
capitulated  to  American  forces  surrounding  Santi- 
ago. It  was  primarily  a regular  Army  war,  as  most 
of  the  fighting  was  done  by  14,412  regulars  and 
2,465  volunteers,  including  two  National  Guard 
volunteer  regiments  and  the  Rough  Riders.  Rein- 
forcements, after  the  principal  fighting  was  over, 
swelled  the  total  number  of  volunteers  on  the  is- 
land to  7,443. 

In  the  war’s  two  other  land  campaigns. 
Guardsmen  shouldered  most  of  the  combat  bur- 
dens. An  American  force  of  17,000,  primarily 
state  volunteers,  captured  Puerto  Rico  in  August 
1898  after  eighteen  days  of  action.  In  the  Far 
East,  some  5,000  American  troops — 80  percent  of 
them  volunteers — were  dispatched  to  secure  the 
Philippine  Islands  after  Admiral  George  Dewey’s 
victory  at  Manila  Bay,  where  disease  and  combat, 
to  a lesser  extent,  took  a heavy  toll  of  American 
forces.  In  February  1899,  the  Filipinos  rebelled 
against  the  American  decision  to  annex  the  is- 
lands and  launched  what  became  known  in  the 
U.S.  as  the  “Philippine  Insurrection.”  American 
volunteers  in  the  islands  gradually  acquired  the 
skills,  but  never  the  discipline,  of  the  regulars. 
Nevertheless,  they  fought  with  patience  and 
courage.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  two- 
year  enlistment,  the  state  volunteers,  who  disliked 
the  regular  Army  and  hated  the  natives,  grew 
eager  to  leave  the  islands  and  badgered  govern- 
ment authorities  to  ship  them  home.  Conse- 
quently, the  War  Department  started  to  send  them 
back  to  the  U.S.,  replacing  them  with  federal  vol- 
unteer regiments  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The 
Army  did  create  two  volunteer  regiments  and 
some  cavalry  troops,  mainly  from  Guardsmen  al- 


ready in  the  Philippines;  however,  it  controlled 
the  structure  and  assignments  in  the  new  volun- 
teer organizations.72 

Basically,  the  U.S.  had  been  able  to  marshal 
ample  military  strength,  after  overcoming  initial 
problems,  to  defeat.  Spain  with  ease.  Russell  Wei- 
gley  concluded  that  “as  far  as  coordinating  foreign 
policy  with  military  capacity,  the  United  States 
would  be  fortunate  if  its  foreign  policy  always  ac- 
corded as  well  with  its  military  strength.”73  Wei- 
gley  stressed  that  the  disorganized  nature  of  the 
improvised  mobilization  was  consistent  with  the 
laissez  faire  nature  of  American  life  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  drew  to  a close.  But  public  disgust 
with  the  waste  and  mismanagement  heralded  the 
arrival  of  progressivism  and  muckraking  journal- 
ism. Moreover,  the  middle  class  refused  to  toler- 
ate the  needless  waste  of  their  sons’  lives  in  the 
volunteer  regiments.  The  war  also  confirmed  the 
ideas  of  professional  military  officers  who  be- 
lieved that  the  U.S.  Army  ought  to  be  transformed 
from  a small  frontier  constabulary  into  a large 
modem  force  capable  of  defeating  other  major  in- 
dustrialized powers.74 

The  National  Guard  once  again  showed  that 
it  could  provide  a recruiting  base  for  volunteers 
and  a structure  for  training  and  employing  them. 
According  to  Millett  and  Maslowski 

The  Guard’s  shortcomings  were  equally  obvi- 
ous. Politically,  there  were  as  many  National 
Guards  as  there  were  states  and  territories,  all 
influenced  more  or  less  by  state  patronage  poli- 
tics, which  tolerated  aged,  infirm,  and  incompe- 
tent officers  to  a degree  the  regular  Army  (at 
least  the  reformers)  would  not.75 

America,  although  occasionally  handicapped 
by  its  small  regular  Army  and  the  militia  tradi- 
tion, had  developed  military  institutions  that  co- 
ordinated its  military  policy  with  geopolitical  re- 
alities.76 These  had  served  the  nation  well  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years. 
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Chapter  II 

Grass  Roots  Military  Aviation,  1908-1940 


Driven  by  America’s  burgeoning  industrial 
strength,  acquisition  of  a colonial  empire,  and 
revolutionary  technological  developments,  the 
armed  forces  experienced  profound  changes 
early  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  Navy  ac- 
quired a large  modern  battle  fleet  and  assumed 
an  unaccustomed  role  as  the  nation’s  first  line  of 
defense.  The  Army  began  to  transform  from  a 
small  frontier  constabulary  and  uniformed  civil 
service  into  a modern  force  preparing  for  war 
against  other  major  industrialized  powers.  Al- 
though it  lagged  well  behind  the  Navy,  the  Army 
took  its  first  halting  steps  to  incorporate  techno- 
logical developments  that  included  machine 
guns,  vehicles  with  internal  combustion  engines, 
and  aircraft  into  its  inventory.  Finally,  profes- 
sionals supplanted  citizen-soldiers  as  the  center- 
piece  of  the  nation’s  defenses. 

As  the  National  Guard  struggled  to  trans- 
form from  a state  police  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion into  the  nation’s  principal  combat  reserve 
force.  National  Guard  aviation  emerged  during 
this  era  of  technological  and  organizational  fer- 
ment within  the  American  military  establishment. 
It  was  essentially  a grass  roots  effort  fostered  by 
Guardsmen  in  alliance  with  other  dedicated  pio- 
neers in  the  development  of  American  aviation. 
While  temporarily  eclipsed  during  World  War  I as 
an  organized  Guard  activity,  individual  Guards- 
men contributed  to  the  U.S.  air  effort  as  volun- 
teers. During  the  interwar  period,  Guard  aviation 
was  placed  on  a permanent  footing,  with  observa- 
tion squadrons  formed  to  support  the  Guard’s  in- 
fantry divisions  and  Army  corps  headquarters. 
Although  it  lagged  behind  active  duty  Army  avia- 
tion because  of  obsolescent  equipment  and  an  in- 


creasingly marginalized  mission,  the  Guard's  fly- 
ing squadrons  provided  a cadre  of  experienced 
military  pilots  and  mechanics  when  the  U.S. 
began  to  prepare  for  war  against  the  Axis  powers. 

Elihu  Root,  who  became  Secretary  of  War  in 
1899,  played  a key  role  in  reforming  America’s 
land  forces  after  the  Spanish-American  War.  A 
corporate  attorney  and  a skilled  practitioner  of 
bureaucratic  politics.  Root  worked  closely  with  a 
group  of  reform-minded  officers  to  recast  the 
Army  along  professional  lines  suggested  by  Eu- 
ropean counterparts.  Essentially  they  were  deter- 
mined to  transform  it  from  a frontier  constabulary 
and  uniformed  civil  service  into  a force  prepared 
for  war  with  other  industrial  powers.1 

Drawing  heavily  on  the  writings  of  Emory 
Upton,  the  patron  saint  of  Army  reformers,  Root 
and  other  military  reformers  were  convinced  that 
American  land  forces  policy  needed  fundamental 
changes.  After  graduating  from  West  Point  in 
1861,  Upton  enjoyed  an  unbroken  record  of  suc- 
cess as  a combat  leader  during  the  Civil  War, 
where  his  gallant  leadership  was  rewarded  with 
promotion  to  brevet  major  general  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Convinced  that  the  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction during  that  terrible  conflict  were  caused 
by  incompetent  amateur  generalship  and  political 
meddling,  he  argued  that  a larger  and  better  pre- 
pared professional  force  would  have  averted,  or 
at  least  ameliorated,  the  conflict’s  terrible  losses. 

Striving  to  emulate  the  military  systems  of 
the  continental  European  powers,  especially  the 
Germans  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1 870— 
1871,  Upton  advocated  large  standing  forces 
backed  by  a massive  federal  reserve  system.  As 
with  the  continental  model,  the  reserve  system 
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would  be  fed  by  a constant  flow  of  conscripts 
into  the  Army,  who  would  be  involuntarily  as- 
signed to  the  reserves  once  their  initial  period  of 
active  duty  training  and  service  was  completed. 
This  would  assure  an  orderly,  managed  flow  of 
trained  manpower  into  the  reserves.  To  provide 
such  a system,  various  reform  proposals  cropped 
up  prior  to  World  War  I.  These  included  universal 
military  training  or  service,  reserve  officer  train- 
ing for  college  men,  unification  of  state  militias 
with  the  federal  armed  forces,  and  the  creation  of 
large  federal  military  reserve  programs.2 

Initially,  Root  concentrated  on  the  regular 
Army,  sponsoring  a number  of  reforms  designed 
to  foster  its  transition  to  a modem  fighting  force. 
In  1903,  he  established  the  Army  War  College  to 
train  officers  for  long  range  planning  and  to  pro- 
vide unified  policy  direction  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  also  convinced  Congress  to  accept  an 
American  version  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
Accordingly,  the  General  Staff  Act  of  1903  re- 
placed the  Army’s  Commanding  General,  who 
had  competed  with  the  Secretary  of  War  for  con- 
trol of  the  Army,  with  a Chief  of  Staff  who  was 
clearly  subordinate  to  the  Secretary.3 

Those  reforms  accelerated  the  growth  of 
military  professionalism  within  the  Army.  Cen- 
tralized military  institutions  such  as  the  General 
Staff  and  the  War  College  crystallized  around 
what  came  to  be  the  accepted  professional  per- 
spective on  the  Army’s  proper  peacetime  role — 
preparation  for  war  against  other  major  industrial 
powers.  Within  the  Army’s  officer  corps,  corpo- 
rateness, expertise,  and  a sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility were  highly  developed.  There  was  a wide 
recognition  that  officership  required  special  ex- 
pertise that  involved  both  practical  experience 
and  postgraduate  military  education.  The  core 
skills  encompassed  by  that  expertise  included 
heroic  combat  leadership  as  well  as  a new  em- 
phasis on  staff  planning  and  military  manage- 
ment. Nevertheless,  officers  did  not  reject  tradi- 
tional military  virtues  and  saw  themselves  as 
gentlemen  whose  sense  of  corporateness  was  re- 
inforced by  the  smallness  and  homogeneity  of  an 
officer  corps  predominantly  drawn  from  the 


white,  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant  middle  and 
upper-middle  class.  Until  the  expansion  of  the 
Army  after  1898,  most  of  them  were  West  Point- 
ers, but  with  the  threefold  increase  during  the 
1899-1901  period,  outside  appointees  came  to 
dominate  the  officer  corps  numerically.  Products 
other  than  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, such  as  Virginia  Military  Institute  graduate 
George  C.  Marshall,  nevertheless  subscribed  to 
the  values  inculcated  there.  Their  personal  friend- 
ships helped  to  cement  the  Army’s  officer  corps 
into  a small  elite  group  that  increasingly  saw  it- 
self as  a band  of  brothers  devoting  lifelong  ca- 
reers to  the  nation’s  military  security.  They  were 
convinced  that  professional  officers  and  a much 
larger  regular  Army,  not  citizen-soldiers,  were  es- 
sential to  the  nation’s  security  in  a dangerous  and 
rapidly  changing  world. 

John  J.  Pershing  epitomized  the  professional- 
ism for  which  the  Army’s  officer  corps  wished  to 
strive.  He  was  dedicated  to  a lifelong  military  ca- 
reer completely  loyal  to  the  Army.  Following  the 
example  set  by  General  William  T.  Sherman — 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  from  1869 
until  1 883 — he  remained  aloof  from  partisan  poli- 
tics. His  civilian  superiors  recognized  that  Persh- 
ing was  a thoroughly  reliable  soldier  who  would 
not  undercut  official  policy  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal views.  In  return  for  their  dedication  and  ex- 
pertise, Pershing  assumed  that  professional  offi- 
cers would  be  allowed  to  exercise  autonomous 
control  of  armies  in  the  field  during  wartime.4 

These  same  military  reformers  wanted  to  dis- 
place the  National  Guard  with  a large,  strictly  fed- 
eral reserve  system  fed  by  conscripts.  Their  efforts 
failed  for  several  reasons,  but  mainly  because  the 
concept  of  a peacetime  draft  was  unacceptable  to 
the  American  people  when  there  was  no  pressing 
foreign  military  threat  to  the  continental  U.S.  Be- 
fore 1917,  few  thought  that  America  would  ever 
need  to  deploy  massive  land  forces  overseas  on 
relatively  short  notice.  Furthermore,  the  militia 
had  retained  its  own  independent  social  and  politi- 
cal base  across  the  country.  It  refused  either  to  be 
bypassed  or  swallowed  up  by  the  federal  military 
structure  and  emphasized  the  heritage  of  the  Civil 
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War  state  volunteer  system  as  the  basis  for  its  per- 
petuation. Victory  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
no  matter  how  ineptly  achieved,  was  seen  by  the 
Guard  as  a further  validation  of  its  own  central  or- 
ganizing concepts. 

State  and  local  authorities  also  became  in- 
creasingly aware  that  they  needed  military  forces 
that  were  readily  available  in  order  to  suppress 
the  growing  industrial  violence  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century.  Clearly,  a re- 
built militia  was  needed  to  continue  to  fill  that 
historic  role.  Finally,  Congress  and  the  American 
people  retained  their  historic  distrust  of  standing 
armies  and  conscription,  remaining  satisfied  with 
the  militia’s  dual  state-federal  status.5 

The  National  Guard  benefited  from  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  National  Guard  Association,  a 
private  institution  deeply  rooted  in  local  commu- 
nities and  state  houses  across  America,  and  an  or- 
ganization with  a strong  and  well-organized 
lobby.6  Acting  through  it,  the  Guard  developed  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  effective  interest 
groups  in  American  politics  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. As  an  organized  pressure  group,  it  enjoyed 
four  key  advantages.  First,  the  Association  was  a 
public  organization  created  and  legitimatized  by 
the  Constitution’s  militia  clause.  This  gave  it  a 
patriotic  basis  for  claims  on  resources  unmatched 
by  most  other  pressure  groups  outside  the  gov- 
ernment. Second,  the  Guard  was  deeply  rooted  in 
communities  throughout  America,  with  units  in 
every  congressional  district.  Third,  the  National 
Guard  was  closely  tied  to  state  governments  and 
both  major  political  parties.  Within  each  state  and 
territory,  the  National  Guard  was  administered  by 
a two-star  adjutant  general,  who  usually  was  a 
political  appointee  of  the  governor.  Moreover, 
many  individual  Guardsmen  were  active  in  state 
and  local  politics.  Fourth,  the  Association  was  a 
disciplined  organization  that  pursued  clear  and 
readily  communicated  goals.7 

Despite  the  Guard’s  strong  political  support, 
America’s  growing  international  involvement  and 
its  poor  military  performance  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  underscored  the  need  for  a larger 
and  more  effective  reserve  system.  As  a result. 


The  Militia  Act  of  1903  was  sponsored  by  Rep.  Charles  W. 
Dick,  who  was  also  a Major  General  in  the  Ohio  National 
Guard.  (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 


some  two  decades  of  sporadic  controversy  after 
1 898  produced  a compromise  between  those  who 
were  essentially  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  and 
the  advocates  of  a European-style  centralized  sys- 
tem. The  basic  framework  of  the  system — estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  the  Militia  Act  of  1903 
(and  modified  in  1908),  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916,  and  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920 — 
has  survived  into  the  1990s.  This  legislation  pro- 
vided the  institutional  framework  for  a more  ef- 
fective reserve  system  organized  and  run  along 
increasingly  professional  military  lines. 

The  system  had  four  essential  elements. 
First,  it  produced  a large  professional  force,  espe- 
cially during  the  Cold  War,  although  that  force 
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was  substantially  smaller  than  those  of  its  princi- 
pal adversaries.  Second,  purely  federal  reserve 
forces  that  focused  primarily  on  support,  special- 
ist, and  technical  missions  were  established  for 
the  first  time.  The  militia,  officially  renamed  the 
National  Guard,  won  for  itself  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  reserve  ground  and  air 
combat  units.  Third,  the  federal  government  ob- 
tained increased  control  of  and  funding  for  Na- 
tional Guard  training,  organization,  and  equip- 
ment. In  return,  the  Guard  acquired  a greater 
liability  for  federal  service  while  retaining  its 
state  control  and  responsibilities.  Finally,  a Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  was  established  at 
some  colleges  and  universities  to  produce  reserve 
officers.  Even  the  introduction  of  the  peacetime 
draft  and  large  standing  forces  in  1948  did  not 
alter  the  fundamentals  of  that  reserve  system  until 
it  was  replaced  by  the  all-volunteer  force  in  1973. 
Conscription  was  grafted  onto  the  traditional  vol- 
unteer and  militia  system,  while  volunteers  were 
recruited  for  both  the  active  forces  and  the  re- 
serve components,  including  the  National  Guard. 
The  draft  was  used  to  compensate  for  shortages 
of  volunteers  rather  than  to  allocate  the  nation’s 
manpower  resources  systematically.8 

Adapting  to  the  accelerating  pace  of  techno- 
logical change  was  another  of  Secretary  Root’s 
main  goals.  He  wanted  the  General  Staff  to  keep 
the  Army  abreast  of  “the  progress  of  military  sci- 
ence” and  adjust  its  materiel  to  conditions  that  it 
would  confront  on  future  battlefields.  The  chief 
responsibility  for  research  and  development  dur- 
ing that  period  lay  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  Fortification.  Established  in  1888,  the  board 
studied  the  results  of  various  weapons  tests  dur- 
ing the  early  1900s.  It  endorsed  the  Model  1903 
Springfield  rifle  first  issued  in  1905  and  retained 
in  service  until  after  the  Second  World  War.9 

American  soldiers  were  also  introduced  to 
machine  guns,  automobiles,  and  airplanes  early  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  machine  gun  traced  its 
origins  to  the  Civil  War  but  saw  limited  service 
during  the  Indian  wars.  Its  first  significant  em- 
ployment was  at  San  Juan  Heights  in  1898.  In 
1904,  Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft  de- 


cided that  the  Maxim  automatic  machine  gun 
would  be  standard  in  the  Army  although,  despite 
a high-level  attention,  permanent  machine  gun 
companies  were  not  established  until  19 16. 10 

The  Army  also  tried  to  embrace  the  automo- 
bile, and  the  Army’s  Commanding  General,  Lt. 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  proposed  creating  an  em- 
bryo automobile  corps  by  dismounting  two  cav- 
alry regiments.  Cavalrymen  ridiculed  the  idea. 
Later,  the  Army  considered  mounting  artillery  on 
motor  vehicles,  but  the  guns  were  too  heavy.  An- 
other impractical  idea  was  to  place  machine  guns 
on  armored  cars,  but  they  could  not  cope  with 
poor  roads  and  bad  weather.  In  1916,  the  Army 
launched  a poorly  funded  truck  development  and 
test  program  before  American  entry  into  World 
War  I,  but  it  also  failed  to  produce  useful  results.11 

National  Guard  aviation  essentially  emerged 
as  a grass  roots  effort  during  the  period  of  organi- 
zational and  technological  innovation  in  the 
Army  between  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
World  War  I.  On  2 August  1908,  the  Army  for- 
mally accepted  the  world’s  first  military  airplane 
from  the  Wright  brothers.  Meanwhile,  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  a group  of  enthusiasts  who  were 
members  of  the  1st  Company,  Signal  Corps,  New 
York  National  Guard,  had  already  organized  an 
“aeronautical  corps”  at  the  Park  Avenue  Armory 
in  New  York  City  to  learn  ballooning.  Although 
they  had  received  instruction  and  assembled  a 
balloon,  it  was  not  clear  whether  members  of  the 
unit  ever  actually  ascended  in  it.  In  1910,  the  unit 
raised  $500  to  finance  its  first  aircraft,  but  the  in- 
vestment disappeared  when  the  plane  crashed  on 
takeoff  during  maneuvers  that  same  year.  In 
1911,  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Company  loaned  the 
Guardsmen  an  aircraft  and  a pilot  named  Beck- 
with Havens,  who  later  joined  the  unit  as  a pri- 
vate and  was  recognized  as  the  National  Guard’s 
first  aviator.  In  August  1912,  he  flew  with  the 
Army  in  joint  maneuvers.12 

The  Guard  was  a hotbed  of  early  interest  in 
aviation,  and  there  were  many  efforts  to  form 
Guard  aero  units  in  various  states  by  civilian  fly- 
ers, businessmen,  and  National  Guardsmen.  They 
were  as  interested  in  promoting  the  general 
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Beckwith  Havens,  on  loan  to  the  New  York  National  Guard 
from  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.,  would  later  join  the  Guard 
as  a private  and  be  recognized  as  its  first  aviator.  (NGB 
Historical  Services  Collection) 

development  of  American  interest  in  aviation  as 
they  were  in  establishing  Guard  air  units.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  Missouri  National  Guard  estab- 
lished a small  aero  detachment  in  1909,  all  of  its 
personnel  were  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Aero 
Club,  which  was  established  to  train  pilots  for  the 
1907  international  balloon  races  held  in  that  city. 
The  California  Guard  established  an  aeronautical 
detachment  in  its  7th  Coast  Artillery  Company  in 
February  1911,  and  Eugene  Ely,  the  detachment’s 
first  private,  was  the  first  man  to  launch  an  air- 
craft from  the  deck  of  a warship.  Before  he  was 
killed  during  an  air  show  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in 
October  1911,  Ely  was  commissioned  as  the  first 
Guard  aviator  in  California.  In  May  1912,  Lt. 
Col.  Charles  B.  Winder  of  Ohio  attended  the 
Army’s  Aviation  School  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
became  the  first  Guard  officer  to  win  a Reserve 
Military  Aviator  (RMA)  rating. 

A number  of  states  had  established  small 
aviation  branches  within  their  National  Guard  or- 
ganizations by  1916,  although  aside  from  New 
York,  none  could  provide  those  fledgling  air  or- 


ganizations with  anything  approaching  adequate 
financial  support.  Nebraska’s  experience  was 
probably  typical  in  that  respect.  The  state’s  exper- 
iment with  military  aviation  began  in  1913,  when 
members  of  its  Signal  Corps  branch  assembled  a 
Curtiss  Model  D biplane.  The  plane  probably  par- 
ticipated in  the  branch’s  annual  encampment  that 
year,  but  there  was  no  official  recognition  of  avi- 
ation’s existence  in  the  Nebraska  Guard.  Formal 
acknowledgement  came  on  15  July  1915  when 
the  state  issued  an  order  organizing  its  Aviation 
Corps.  Its  headquarters  was  located  at  the  state 
fairgrounds  in  Lincoln,  and  Capt.  Castle  W. 
Schaffer  was  assigned  as  its  chief  and  was  later 
joined  by  Ralph  E.  McMillen,  a qualified  pilot 
who  was  commissioned  as  a captain.  Each  of  the 
officers  provided  his  own  airplane;  and  to  raise 
money  for  the  aviation  branch,  the  governor  “de- 
cided that  the  aviators  should  give  exhibitions  at 
county  fairs  and  other  public  gatherings  to  sup- 
plement the  very  small  funds  that  could  be  made 
available  from  the  state.” 13  During  the  remainder 
of  1915,  the  pilots  tried  to  do  that  but  enjoyed  lit- 
tle success  because  of  the  poor  condition  of 
Schaffer’s  aircraft.14 

The  aviation  branch  was  not  assigned  to  ei- 
ther of  the  state’s  two  infantry  regiments.  Rather, 
it  operated  with  either  of  them  as  training  re- 
quirements dictated.  In  August  1915,  for  in- 
stance, Captain  McMillen  flew  several  flights 
with  Nebraska’s  4th  and  5th  Infantry  Regiments, 
and  on  August  15th,  he  experimented  dropping 
bombs  from  the  air.  Although  records  were 
sketchy,  apparently  most  of  his  flights  were  vi- 
sual reconnaissance  missions  conducted  in  direct 
support  of  the  infantry.  He  also  took  some  aerial 
photographs.  That  month,  the  Aviation  Corps 
added  another  member  when  Edgar  Bagnell,  a 
private  in  the  Nebraska  Guard,  was  commis- 
sioned a first  lieutenant  in  the  organization. 
Schaffer  apparently  gave  up  flying  after  a crash 
landing  at  a county  fair  in  Julesburg,  Colorado, 
that  summer.15 

There  was  little  financial  support  for  those 
grassroots  aviation  efforts  by  either  the  states  or 
the  federal  government,  but  World  War  I began  to 
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N.Y.  Guardsman  and  pioneer  aviator  Capt.  Frederick  B. 
Hennessy  (right)  participated  in  the  1912  war  games. 
(NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


change  that.  Because  of  governmental  inaction,  a 
group  of  wealthy  businessmen  and  sportsmen 
founded  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  a private  or- 
ganization that  was  devoted  to  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  American  aviation.  Founded  in 
1905  and  headquartered  in  New  York  City,  the 
club  initially  received  inspiration  from  European 
long-distance  balloon  racing.16  Its  leaders  were 
captains  of  industry  who  were  convinced  that  “it 
was  their  responsibility  to  establish  American 
technological  superiority.” 17 

In  July  1914,  the  Aero  Club  sponsored  legis- 
lation, passed  by  Congress,  establishing  an  Avia- 
tion Section  in  the  Signal  Corps.  The  club  was 
also  the  principal  source  clamoring  for  National 
Guard  aviation  units  in  New  York  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  I,  and  in  1915  it  inaugurated  a sub- 
scription campaign  to  raise  funds  to  buy  airplanes 
and  train  aviators  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Naval  Militia  of  each  state.  The  fund  drive  was 
based  on  similar  ones  used  effectively  in  France 
and  Germany.  To  launch  the  “National  Aeroplane 
Fund,”  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Company  donated  a 
flying  boat  and  made  provisions  to  train  a pilot 


and  a mechanic  in  the  New  York  Naval  Militia 
for  the  mission  of  defending  New  York  harbor. 

Several  large  corporations,  especially  those 
tied  to  aircraft  production,  donated  thousands  of 
dollars  so  that  the  Aero  Club  could  fund  training 
for  Guardsmen  as  pilots  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, California,  Arizona,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Texas.  That  same  year,  several  National  Guard 
organizations  received  aircraft  donated  by  private 
philanthropists,  while  others  secured  aircraft  by 
public  fund  drives.18 

Nebraska’s  Aviation  Corps  received  some 
assistance  from  the  Aero  Club  of  America  in  the 
spring  of  1916  when  the  club  donated  funds  for 
McMillen  and  Bagnell  to  take  flying  lessons  from 
the  Curtiss  company  at  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
Bagnell  entered  federal  service  in  July  1916  and 
was  sent  to  the  Army  aviation  school  at  Mineola, 
New  York,  for  additional  training.  He  eventually 
won  his  reserve  military  aviator  rating  and  served 
in  the  U.S.  during  World  War  I.  Completing  his 
course  at  Newport  News,  McMillen  returned  to 
Nebraska  and  attempted  to  enter  federal  service 
that  summer.  He  was  rejected,  however,  on  med- 
ical grounds  because  he  had  fractured  both  of  his 
legs  in  1912.  McMillen  was  killed  while  conduct- 
ing a display  flight  over  St.  Francis,  Kansas,  in 
September  1916.  Efforts  to  bring  Nebraska’s  Avi- 
ation Corps  into  federal  service  during  the  border 
crisis  with  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1916  were 
rejected  by  the  Militia  Bureau  on  the  grounds  that 
the  rest  of  the  state’s  units  were  not  at  full 
strength.  That  decision  and  McMillen ’s  death  ef- 
fectively marked  the  end  of  Nebraska’s  tiny  Avia- 
tion Corps.  Like  other  states,  its  Guard  aviation 
programs  consisted  of  a handful  of  men  and  ma- 
chines “which  finally  withered  and  disappeared 
not  to  rise  again  until  the  next  decade.” 19 

Guardsmen,  Army  aviators,  and  the  growing 
civilian  aeronautical  constituency  began  develop- 
ing strong  ties  prior  to  the  U.S.  entry  into  World 
War  I.  Such  was  First  Lt.  Frank  R Lahm,  a regu- 
lar Army  officer  assigned  to  the  Aeronautical  Di- 
vision of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  found  time  to  in- 
struct his  New  York  National  Guard  friends  in 
ballooning.  Lahm  subsequently  rose  to  colonel 
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and  commanded  the  Air  Service  of  the  Second 
Army,  American  Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  in 
France  during  the  war.  Fahm  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  in  July  1926  and  retired  in  that 
grade  in  November  1941  after  a series  of  senior 
assignments  during  the  interwar  period. 

First  Ft.  Benjamin  D.  Foulois  used  his  as- 
signment to  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  to  pro- 
mote aviation  in  the  Guard.  During  the  war, 
Foulois  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and 
served  in  a series  of  senior  assignments  with  the 
Air  Service  in  France.  He  climaxed  his  distin- 
guished career  by  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  (AAC)  from  December  1931  to  De- 
cember 1935.  Army  flyers  also  used  their  per- 
sonal contacts  with  prominent  business,  political, 
and  National  Guard  figures  to  circumvent  the 
General  Staff’s  ban  on  lobbying  Congress  on  be- 
half of  military  aviation.20 

Prodded  by  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs, 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  began  sending  Guards- 
men to  flight  school  in  late  1915.  In  August  1916, 
Congress  appropriated  $13.88  million  for  military 
aviation.  The  legislation  envisaged  the  creation  of 
seven  regular  Army  units  and  twelve  additional 


A number  of  states  experimented  with  military  aviation  be- 
fore World  War  I.  In  Vermont,  for  example.  Gov.  Charles 
W.  Gates  (seated)  examines  an  early  aircraft  in  1915.  On 
his  right  is  aviator  George  Gray,  with  the  Adjutant  General, 
Brig.  Gen.  Lee  S.  Tillotson  on  his  left.  (NGB  Historical 
Services  Collection) 


Reuben  Fleet  was  a business  man,  a member  of  Washington 
State  legislature,  and  National  Guardsman.  As  an  Army  of- 
ficer, he  inaugurated  the  first  U.S.  air  mail  service  in  May 
1918.  (Signal  Corps  photo) 

squadrons  to  be  manned  by  either  Guardsmen  or 
members  of  the  Officer  and  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  that  would  operate  with  National  Guard  di- 
visions. Those  squadrons,  however,  were  never 
created.  The  legislation  also  included  a provision 
for  providing  flight  training  to  one  Guardsman 
from  each  state,  an  initiative  promoted  by  Reuben 
Fleet,  a prosperous  businessman,  member  of  the 
Washington  state  legislature  and  Guardsman. 

Fleet  was  described  as  “an  imposing  man 

with  a nonstop  mouth He  stood  six  feet  tall, 

but  his  erect  military  posture  made  him  appear 
even  taller.  With  sparkling  blue  eyes  and  a pres- 
ence some  found  charming,  he  invariably  domi- 
nated any  room  he  entered.”21  While  a legislator, 
he  sponsored  a bill  requiring  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington to  spend  $250,000  on  aviation  in  its  Na- 
tional Guard,  far  more  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  appropriated  in  any  one  year  up  to  that 
point  for  all  aviation  throughout  the  nation.  His 
audacious  action  was  approved  by  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  and  attracted  the  in- 
terest of  officials  in  the  nation's  capital.  Ft.  Col. 
Samuel  Reber,  head  of  the  Signal  Corp’s  tiny  avi- 
ation section,  traveled  to  Olympia,  Washington, 
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to  learn  what  was  happening  there.  Reber  in- 
formed a joint  session  of  the  legislature  that  it 
was  foolish  for  any  single  state  to  spend  more  on 
military  aviation  than  the  federal  government. 
Fleet  told  Reber  that  the  Army  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  true  possibilities  of  aviation  and  urged 
the  federal  government  to  catch  up  with  the  Euro- 
peans, who  had  become  the  innovators  in  the 
field.  Although  Fleet’s  appropriation  bill  ulti- 
mately died  in  the  state  legislature,  he  liked  to  be- 
lieve that  his  pep  talk  may  have  emboldened 
Reber  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Aviation  Section 
to  take  a more  aggressive  stance  on  lobbying  for 
aviation  funds  on  Capitol  Hill.22 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  Fleet  was  one  of 
eleven  Guardsmen  selected  for  such  training.  He 
transferred  into  the  Army  and  won  his  wings  after 
the  U.S.  declared  war.  During  the  next  four  years, 
he  helped  manage  the  production  and  procure- 
ment of  Army  aircraft  from  his  Washington,  D.C., 
office.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Colonel 
Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold — who  led  the  Army  Air 
Forces  (AAF)  during  World  War  II — Fleet  was 
selected  to  organize  the  nation’s  first  airmail  ser- 
vice in  May  1918.  “Major”  Fleet — as  he  was 
known  for  the  rest  of  his  life — left  the  Army  in 
1922  and  established  the  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corporation  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  following 
year.  Consolidated  became  one  of  the  leading 
American  aircraft  manufacturers  during  the  inter- 
war period.23 

Raynal  Cawthome  Bolling  also  played  a key 
role  in  the  formative  years  of  National  Guard  avi- 
ation. The  New  York  Guardsman  was  the  chief  at- 
torney for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In 
the  summer  of  1915,  he  began  taking  flying 
lessons  and  attended  a military  training  camp  for 
businessmen  at  Plattsburg,  New  York.  The  Platts- 
burg  camp  was  part  of  a voluntary  program  initi- 
ated by  Maj.  Gen.  Feonard  Wood,  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  to  train  potential  wartime  officers.  The 
real  objective  of  the  “Plattsburg  movement”  was 
to  stimulate  political  support  among  the  nation’s 
business  elite  for  increased  military  preparedness. 

After  returning  from  Plattsburg,  Bolling  and 
several  other  prominent  New  Yorkers  began  to 


Attorney  Raynal  C.  Bolling  played  a key  role  in  organizing 
the  1st  Aero  Company.  New  York  National  Guard.  Later,  he 
would  become  the  most  senior  casualty  of  the  Air  Service 
contingent  in  World  War  I.  (Air  Force  District  of  Wash- 
ington History  Office  Collection) 

organize  a National  Guard  aero  company  with  the 
support  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  O’Ryan,  the  state’s 
adjutant  general.  Aided  by  an  initial  $12,500  gift 
from  the  Aero  Club  of  New  York  City  and  other 
contributions,  the  fledgling  Guard  aviators  rented 
two  aircraft  and  financed  the  training  of  student 
pilots  at  private  flying  schools.  On  1 November 
1915,  Captain  Bolling  organized  and  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  first  genuine  National 
Guard  aviation  unit,  the  1st  Aero  Company,  New 
York  National  Guard.24 

Bolling’s  air  unit  was  called  into  federal  ser- 
vice on  13  July  1916  during  the  crisis  in  Mexico 
precipitated  by  Pancho  Villa’s  raid  on  Columbus, 
New  Mexico.  In  September,  they  were  aug- 
mented by  the  2d  Aero  Company  of  the  New 
York  National  Guard  from  Buffalo  plus  ten  offi- 
cers from  other  states.  The  2d  Aero  Company 
was  organized  in  1916  during  the  crisis  when 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  mobilized  the  entire 
National  Guard.  Eventually,  more  than  158,000 
Guardsmen  were  brought  into  federal  service. 
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But  instead  of  glory,  they  got  boredom,  heat,  in- 
sects, and  some  hard  training.  Guardsmen  pro- 
tected the  border  from  further  raids  while  Brig. 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  and  about  5,000  regulars 
fruitlessly  chased  Villa  across  northern  Mexico. 

Champions  of  a larger  regular  Army  quickly 
seized  on  the  Guard’s  shortcomings  in  the  puni- 
tive expedition.  It  was  about  100,000  short  of  the 
wartime  strength  prescribed  in  the  recently- 
passed  National  Defense  Act  of  1916.  Moreover, 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  Guardsmen 
failed  their  medical  exams,  and  another  10  per- 
cent never  answered  the  mobilization  call.  In  ad- 
dition, some  17  percent  were  excused  for  family 
reasons.  Guardsmen  lacked  essential  equipment 
and  discipline,  and  training  was  still  well  below 
regular  Army  standards.  All  in  all,  the  National 
Guard  remained  an  unbalanced  force  composed 
mainly  of  infantry  at  the  expense  of  artillery,  en- 
gineers, and  the  other  more  technical  arms  re- 
quired in  modern  warfare.  Nevertheless,  the  Mex- 
ican border  mobilization  greatly  benefited  the 
Guard.  It  toughened  Guardsmen  and  provided  in- 


valuable experience  for  the  officers  and  state 
staffs  that  handled  the  mobilization.25 

The  1 st  Aero  Company  never  saw  the  Mexi- 
can border.  Instead  it  trained  at  Mineola,  New 
York.  For  the  first  five  weeks  at  camp,  all  ex- 
penses for  equipment  maintenance  and  operation 
were  paid  by  the  Aero  Club.  The  Army  finally 
began  to  defray  those  bills  on  1 August  1916.  The 
company  was  mustered  out  of  federal  service  on 
2 November  1916  at  Mineola,  and  it  was  dis- 
banded on  23  May  1917. 

Bolling  was  disillusioned  by  the  whole  expe- 
rience at  Mineola  and  doubted  that  aviation  could 
ever  be  a success  in  the  National  Guard  because  it 
was  costly  and  highly  technical.  Though  there  was 
no  shortage  of  volunteers  to  learn  flying,  Bolling 
concluded  that  Guard  aero  units  would  never  at- 
tract enough  qualified  enlisted  mechanics.  A rich 
and  influential  member  of  the  eastern  establish- 
ment, he  had  little  understanding  of  the  blue  collar 
segment  of  American  society  from  which  those 
mechanics  were  recruited.  Bolling  and  virtually 
all  of  the  members  of  the  1 st  Aero  Company  left 
the  National  Guard  to  join  the  Army  Signal  Corps 


Capt.  Bolling  (center)  rented  a Gallaudet  airplane  and  hired  a pilot  who  provided  instruction  for  fellow  participants  at  the  Plattsburg, 
New  York,  volunteer  citizens  military  training  camp  in  the  summer  of  1915.  (Air  Force  District  of  Washington  History  Office  Collection) 
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Reserve  and  in  May  1917  founded  the  1st  Aero 
Reserve  Squadron,  which  was  sent  to  France  in 
August  1917.  Bolling’s  skepticism  was  shared  by 
the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  Colonel 
G.W.  Mclver,  a regular  Army  officer.  Conse- 
quently, the  War  Department  decided  that  Guard 
aviation  units  would  not  be  activated  during 
World  War  I.  Instead,  those  organizations  were 
disbanded,  and  their  members  were  encouraged  to 
volunteer  for  active  duty  as  reservists.26 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  like  many 
Americans,  was  determined  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can neutrality  when  war  erupted  in  Europe  in  Au- 
gust 1914.  He  discouraged  planning  for  U.S.  mil- 
itary intervention  abroad  and  kept  the  burgeoning 
preparedness  movement  at  arms  length.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  nation  was  unprepared  for  war 
against  major  industrial  nations  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  Its  military  establishment  had  approxi- 
mately 200,000  men  under  arms  when  President 
Wilson  called  upon  America  to  “exert  all  of  its 
power  and  employ  all  of  its  resources  to  bring  the 
Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and 
end  the  war.”27  Although  the  U.S.  possessed  rudi- 
mentary strategic  planning  capabilities,  its  mili- 
tary contingency  plans  proved  irrelevant  to  the 
actual  situation  that  the  nation  faced  in  1917. 28 

The  Army  lacked  practical  experience  in  or- 
ganizing, equipping,  training,  and  leading  a mas- 
sive land  force,  since  the  Civil  War  provided  the 
last  real  test  of  those  capabilities.  In  April  1917, 
its  General  Staff  consisted  of  only  nineteen  offi- 
cers, and  Secretary  Root’s  reforms  alone  could 
not  have  prepared  it  to  face  the  German  Army. 
Most  of  its  combat  strength  was  scattered  along 
the  Mexican  border  in  small  units  as  a result  of 
the  1916  crisis.  The  American  army  possessed  no 
organized  unit  larger  than  a regiment  and  was 
poorly  equipped  with  machine  guns,  artillery,  and 
mortars.  At  the  insistence  of  the  hard-pressed  al- 
lied powers,  however,  the  1st  Division  hurriedly 
assembled  from  existing  regular  Army  regiments 
and  departed  for  France  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
Some  two-thirds  of  the  division’s  members  were 
raw  recruits;  and,  once  overseas,  the  division  re- 
ceived intensive  additional  training.  Meanwhile, 


back  in  the  United  States,  the  War  Department 
concentrated  on  training  and  equipping  a massive 
land  force  that  would  eventually  deploy  some 
two  million  troops  to  Europe.29 

General  Pershing,  the  commander  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  in  France, 
demanded  massive  changes  in  the  new  “National 
Army”  of  regulars,  draftees,  and  volunteers  that 
would  be  sent  to  Europe.  Essentially,  he  wanted 
divisions  that  were  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Allies,  well-equipped  with  modem  weapons,  and 
adequately  supported  by  technical  arms  like  engi- 
neers and  the  Signal  Corps.  The  creation  of  those 
new  “square”  divisions  created  havoc  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  still  consisted  primarily  of 
infantry  regiments.  Some  regiments  were  incor- 
porated intact  into  the  new  divisions.  Others  were 
broken  up  to  create  division  support  elements, 
such  as  transportation  units  with  trucks  and 
horse-drawn  wagons.  Some  infantry  units  were 
redesignated  as  engineers  or  other  technical  arms. 
Many  Guard  officers  were  replaced  by  regulars 
until  they  could  master  the  skills  necessary  in 
their  new  assignments.  Guardsmen,  who  had  first 
been  called  into  service  under  the  militia  laws, 
were  subsequently  drafted  as  individuals  to  cir- 
cumvent limits  on  overseas  duty  and  satisfy  re- 
quirements to  maintain  unit  integrity. 

The  Guard’s  personnel  strength  stood  at  ap- 
proximately 177,000  when  the  U.S.  declared  war. 
It  rose  to  377,000  some  four  months  later,  due 
primarily  to  draft-induced  volunteering.  Because 
they  had  been  badly  understrength  to  begin  with, 
Guard  units  were  heavily  augmented  with 
draftees,  which  induced  a certain  amount  of  ten- 
sion in  the  ranks.  Some  Guardsmen  believed  that, 
through  the  augmentation,  the  General  Staff  was 
out  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  National  Guard,  a 
belief  supported  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Army  hierarchy  showed  open  contempt  for  Guard 
officers.  Of  12,1 15  Guard  officers  mobilized,  501 
were  released  within  a year  because  of  physical 
disabilities  and  another  638  were  permitted  to  re- 
sign for  a variety  of  reasons.  Many  senior 
Guardsmen  were  relieved  from  their  assignments 
and  replaced  by  regulars,  and  all  but  one  of  the 
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National  Guard’s  eighteen  division  commanders 
were  replaced  by  regular  Army  officers  during 
the  war.  The  enormous  tensions  between  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army  would  color  rela- 
tionships for  years  to  come.30 

Embittered  by  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  regular  Army,  Guard  leaders  sought  to  pre- 
vent another  wholesale  dismemberment  of  their 
units  through  the  draft  in  future  mobilizations, 
and  they  turned  to  Capitol  Hill  following  the  war. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A. 
Reckord,  Maryland’s  politically  well-connected 
Adjutant  General,  they  prevailed  on  Congress  to 
create  a dual  legal  status  for  each  Guardsman. 
Under  legislation  effective  on  15  June  1933, 
“Each  Guard  member  would  carry  into  federal 
service  two  appointments,  one  in  the  state  and 
one  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
passing  from  state  control  into  national  control 
with  no  disruption.”31 

Regardless  of  the  strains  associated  with  the 
mobilization  and  deployment  of  its  ground  re- 
sources to  Europe  in  1917-1918,  World  War  I 
may  well  have  been  the  high  watermark  of  the 
National  Guard’s  participation  in  America’s  wars. 
It  contributed  18  of  the  AEF’s  43  divisions. 
Guardsmen  showed  that  they  could  train  divi- 
sions for  combat  as  fast  as  the  regular  Army  and 
six  to  eight  weeks  faster  than  conscript  divisions 
organized  from  scratch.  Of  the  1.4  million  Ameri- 
cans in  combat,  approximately  440,000  (includ- 
ing draftees)  came  from  National  Guard  divi- 
sions. The  Guard’s  30th  Division  won  more 
Medals  of  Honor  than  any  other  equivalent  AEF 
formation.  Historian  John  Mahon  concluded: 
“Without  the  Guard  mechanism,  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  able  to  express  its 
great  power  as  effectively  as  it  was  able  to  do.”32 

American  military  aviation  was  virtually 
nonexistent  in  April  1917.  Although  official 
Army  observers  had  reported  the  growing  impor- 
tance and  technological  sophistication  of  air  oper- 
ations over  the  Western  Front  for  several  years, 
the  tiny  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  was 
almost  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  challenge 
confronting  it.  Most  fundamentally,  Army  doc- 


trine and  organization  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  evolution  of  air  operations  in  Europe. 
Driven  by  the  crucible  of  combat,  aerial  roles  and 
technology  made  enormous  progress  in  less  than 
three  years.  Individual  encounters  between  avia- 
tors had  given  way  to  large  opposing  formations 
of  aircraft.  Increasingly,  victory  in  the  air  was  as 
dependent  on  superior  technology,  logistics,  and 
industrial  production  as  it  was  on  careful  opera- 
tional planning,  sophisticated  tactics,  and  skillful 
flying.  Air  superiority,  direct  support  of  ground 
troops,  and  bombing  of  rear  areas  emerged  as  im- 
portant roles  for  military  aviation.  U.S.  Army 
doctrine,  however,  still  largely  emphasized  the 
observation  mission  of  military  planes.  Further- 
more, the  Army  lacked  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments needed  to  properly  collect  and  analyze  in- 
telligence about  the  changing  operational  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  air  war  in  Europe  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  related  problems  of  doctrine, 
training,  and  equipment.  Consequently,  there 
were  no  adequate  prewar  plans  for  developing  an 
air  force  that  could  fight  in  Europe.33 

The  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps 
was  also  woefully  short  of  the  tangible  manifesta- 
tions of  air  power.  It  was  extremely  small,  consist- 
ing of  only  131  officers  and  1,087  enlisted  men. 
When  President  Wilson  called  upon  America  to 
break  the  might  of  the  German  empire,  only  26  of 
those  officers  were  considered  qualified  aviators. 
None  of  them  had  ever  been  trained  for  combat. 
Most  of  its  approximately  250  aircraft  were  con- 
sidered obsolete  by  contemporary  European  stan- 
dards because  of  the  rapid  development  of  tech- 
nology in  the  heat  of  aerial  combat.  Consequently, 
the  Army  had  to  rely  heavily  on  Guardsmen  and 
volunteers  from  civilian  life  with  no  military  ex- 
perience when  President  Wilson  and  the  Congress 
approved  the  creation  of  a gigantic  wartime  avia- 
tion program  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The  guard 
provided  the  Army  with  a major  pool  of  aviators. 
Approximately  100  of  them  had  either  qualified 
as  pilots  or  were  in  training  to  become  military 
aviators,  and  nearly  half  of  them  hailed  from  New 
York.  Under  War  Department  policy,  they  were 
required  to  leave  the  Guard  and  volunteer  for  the 
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Signal  Corps  Reserve  if  they  wished  to  remain  in 
aviation  during  the  war.34 

The  Air  Service  grew  to  12,000  pilots  and 
183,000  officers  and  men  in  aircrews  before  the 
war  ended  in  November  1918.  About  58,000  of 
them  served  in  France.  The  actual  burden  of  com- 
bat fell  on  1,500  aviators  in  45  operational 
squadrons  that  engaged  the  enemy,  mostly  be- 
cause the  AEF’s  Air  Service  was  not  really  com- 
mitted to  combat  until  the  spring  of  1918.  Focus- 
ing on  air  superiority  and  observation  missions,  it 
destroyed  781  German  aircraft  and  73  balloons  at 
a cost  of  235  men  killed  and  289  aircraft  lost.35 

Although  comprehensive  figures  were  not 
available  on  how  many  Guardsmen  actually  served 
in  the  U.S.  aviation  program  during  World  War  I, 
some  individuals,  such  as  Bolling,  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  it.  After  joining  the  Signal  Corps  Re- 
serve, Colonel  Bolling  led  an  important  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1917  after  he  left 
the  Guard.  This  mission  played  a critical  role  in 
shaping  America’s  huge  wartime  aircraft  produc- 
tion program.  While  assigned  to  the  AEF,  he  estab- 
lished schools  and  training  centers  in  Europe  for 
American  fliers.  He  also  obtained  European  air- 
craft for  them  and  was  assigned  to  study  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  air  arm.  Accustomed  to  being  at 
the  center  of  action,  he  grew  restless  in  mediocre 
assignments.  The  New  Yorker  wrote  his  wife,  “I 
get  terribly  lonesome  at  times,  but  yet  I could  not 
bear  to  have  no  part  of  this.” 36  In  another  letter  to 
her,  he  concluded,  “Of  course,  it  would  be  easier  if 
I were  out  toward  the  front  somewhere  in  camp 
and  not  here  in  Paris,  just  a sort  of  businessman  in 
uniform.”37  Ultimately,  Bolling’s  desire  for  action 
proved  fatal,  for  he  was  killed  by  German  infantry 
during  a ground  reconnaissance  near  Amiens, 
France,  on  26  March  19 18. 38 

Other  members  of  New  York’s  1st  Aero 
Company  served  with  distinction  in  France.  For 
example,  Lt.  Col.  Philip  A.  Carroll,  an  attorney 
who  had  learned  to  fly  with  Bolling  in  1915  at 
Mineola,  New  York,  left  the  Guard  with  Bolling 
to  help  form  the  1st  Aero  Reserve  Squadron  and 
shipped  overseas  as  the  unit’s  commander.  Once 
in  France,  Carroll  was  assigned  to  the  Aviation 


Instruction  Center  at  Issoudun,  where  he  eventu- 
ally became  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Training 
Section  of  the  AEF’s  Air  Service.  Capt.  James  E. 
Miller,  a banker  in  civilian  life  who  went  over- 
seas in  July  1917,  headed  the  training  facility  at 
Issoudun,  and  then  assumed  command  of  the  95th 
Aero  Squadron.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  March 
1918  while  flying  over  the  German  lines.  First  Ft. 
Blair  Thaw  served  in  the  Air  Service’s  1st  Aero 
Squadron  and  then  was  killed  in  an  aircraft  acci- 
dent while  commanding  the  135th  Aero 
Squadron.  Maj.  John  M.  Satterfield,  whose  2d 
Aero  Company  had  trained  with  Bolling’s  unit 
during  the  summer  of  1916,  was  a prominent 
banker  and  businessman  from  Buffalo,  New 
York.  During  World  War  I,  he  served  on  General 
Pershing’s  staff  in  France,  where  his  principal  du- 
ties were  to  buy  aircraft  and  develop  airfields  for 
the  Air  Service.39 

The  Guard  contributed  four  aces  * to  the  Al- 
lied air  effort.  The  most  famous  was  Maj.  Reed 
Chambers,  who  joined  the  Tennessee  Guard  in 
1914  and  served  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916. 
Chambers  became  an  original  member  of  the 
famed  94th  Pursuit  Squadron  in  France.  On  14 
April  1918,  Chambers  flew  with  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer  and  David  Peterson  on  the  first  combat 
mission  ever  ordered  by  an  American  commander 
of  a U.S.  squadron  of  American  pilots.  He  was  a 
friend  and  trusted  confidant  of  Rickenbacker, 
America’s  top  wartime  ace,  who  rated  Chambers’ 
advice  and  example  a “close  second”  to  those  of 
the  legendary  Maj.  Raoul  Fufbery,  America’s  first 
ace  of  aces.  After  the  war,  “Captain  Eddie”  re- 
called,“At  night  and  on  rainy  days,  Reed  and  I 
would  discuss  combat  flying  by  the  hour.  In  this 
completely  new  arena  of  warfare,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  if  we  thought  long  enough  and  hard 
enough  we  could  devise  some  new  strategy,  some 
new  technique  that  would  mean  the  difference 


* In  addition  to  Chambers,  they  were:  Captain  Field  Eugene 
Kindley  (Kansas),  1 1 victories;  Major  Reed  Gresham  Landis  (Illi- 
nois), 10  victories;  and  Lieutenant  Martinus  Stenseth  (Minnesota), 
6.47  victories.  These  aerial  victory  totals  were  extracted  from  Ait- 
Force  Aerial  Victory  Credits  (U.S.  Air  Lorce  Historical  Research 
Center,  1988). 
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The  Guard  contributed  four  aces  in  World  War  I:  Capt.  Reed  Chambers  (abov< 
Tennessee  Guardsman,  flew  first  U.S.  mission  of  the  War  in  the  94th  Pursuit  Squa 
Eddie  Rickenbacker;  the  other  aces  were  (top  to  bottom)  Capt.  Reed  G.  Landis,  C 
inus  Stenseth,  and  1st  Lt.  Field  E.  Kindley.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


between  victory  and  defeat,  life  and  death.”40 
Chambers  was  credited  with  six  aerial  victories.41 

Guardsmen  also  volunteered  for  aviation 
duty  after  they  were  mobilized  with  their  ground 
units  in  1917.  For  instance,  John  H.  Buckley  en- 
listed in  an  engineer  company  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard  in  1916,  and  after  winning  his 
commission  the  following  year.  Lieutenant  Buck- 
ley  volunteered  for  pilot  training  and  flew  with 
the  28th  Aero  Squadron  in  France.  On  27  Sep- 
tember 1918,  during  the  Meuse- Argonne  offen- 
sive, Buckley  volunteered  for  a strafing  mission 
behind  German  lines,  where  he  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion while  attacking  enemy  positions.42 

Erwin  R.  Bleckley,  a field  artilleryman  from 
the  Kansas  National  Guard,  volunteered  for  avia- 
tion duty  after  he  reached  France.  Lieutenant 
Bleckley  completed  training  as  an  aerial  observer 
and  then  flew  with  the  50th  Aero  Squadron.  On  5 
October  1918,  members  of  the  squadron  attempted 
to  locate  and  resupply  an  American  infantry  battal- 
ion cut  off  by  the  Germans  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 
The  following  day,  Bleckley  and  his  pilot.  First 
Lieutenant  Harold  E.  Goettler  (a  non-Guardsman), 
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2d  Lt.  Erwin  R.  Bleckley,  Kansas  Guardsman,  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  while  on  a mission  to  air- 
drop supplies  to  the  “lost  battalion.”  (Center  for  Air  Force 
History  Collection) 

braved  poor  weather  and  intense  ground  fire  to 
drop  supplies  to  the  “lost  battalion.”  On  their  sec- 
ond mission  they  flew  their  DH—4  “Jenny”  even 
lower  to  deliver  packages  to  the  American  in- 
fantrymen. Flying  at  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  their 
aircraft  was  downed  by  enemy  rifle  and  machine 
gun  fire.  Both  Bleckley  and  Goettler  received  the 
Medal  of  Flonor  posthumously  for  their  heroism. 
Bleckley  was  the  first  National  Guard  aviator  to  be 
awarded  the  nation’s  highest  military  decoration.43 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  airplane 
emerged  as  a significant  weapon.  Pilots  estab- 
lished air  superiority  over  the  battlefield,  flew 
valuable  observation  and  close  air  support  mis- 
sions, transported  messages,  and  carried  wounded 
soldiers  to  obtain  medical  help.  They  even  en- 
gaged in  limited  strategic  bombing  forays,  all  of 
which  led  to  an  enormous  controversy  within  the 
American  government  over  military  aviation's 
postwar  role.  Radical  reformers  like  Brig.  Gen. 


William  “Billy”  Mitchell  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Service  wanted  a separate  service  similar  to 
Britain’s  Royal  Air  Force,  one  that  could  concen- 
trate on  strategic  bombing  and  other  independent 
air  missions.  His  calls  for  a separate  air  force 
were  rejected  by  Congress  and  top  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government  as  well  as  senior 
Army  and  Navy  officers.  They  doubted  that  avia- 
tion was  actually  capable  of  performing  indepen- 
dent missions,  although  they  recognized  that  it 
had  become  a valuable  adjunct  of  the  established 
land  and  sea  forces.  Postwar  National  Guard  avi- 
ation was  shaped  by  that  basic  policy  decision.44 

After  the  Armistice  on  11  November  1918 
ended  the  slaughter  on  the  Western  Front,  the  War 
Department  finally  placed  aviation  on  a perma- 
nent footing  in  the  National  Guard.  Initially,  mili- 
tary officials  had  no  intention  of  organizing  avia- 
tion units  in  the  postwar  Guard,  although  aerial 
observation  squadrons  were  authorized  as  integral 
wartime  elements  of  its  planned  eighteen  infantry 
divisions.  Nevertheless,  grass  roots  political  pres- 
sures and  the  availability  of  large  stocks  of  surplus 
wartime  equipment  apparently  played  key  roles  in 
overcoming  the  War  Department’s  resistance  to 
aviation  in  the  postwar  Guard.  Former  World  War 
I aviators  and  Guardsmen  mounted  campaigns  in 
their  states  and  the  nation’s  capital  to  establish 
National  Guard  air  units.  They  also  found  an  en- 
thusiastic ally  in  General  Mitchell,  who  believed 
that  the  National  Guard  would  help  to  promote  the 
general  development  of  commercial  and  military 
aviation  in  the  United  States. 

Subsequently,  the  War  Department  changed 
its  position  and  approved  the  creation  of  aviation 
units  in  the  postwar  Guard.  Early  in  1920,  the 
Militia  Bureau  and  the  Air  Service  agreed  on  a 
plan  for  organizing  National  Guard  aero  units. 
The  U.S.  government  would  provide  the  planes 
and  equipment  and  pay  caretaker  mechanics  and 
all  personnel  in  the  units.  The  National  Defense 
Act  of  1916  had  already  authorized  “caretakers 
and  clerks”  to  look  after  horses  in  cavalry  and 
field  artillery  units,  since  those  full-time  custodi- 
ans increased  service  readiness  and  standards. 
They  also  provided  continuity  to  unit  operations 
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between  drill  periods.  These  custodians  and 
clerks  were  under  state  control  but  were  partially 
paid  from  federal  funds.  The  state  employee  sys- 
tem lasted  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  Militia  Bureau  would  arrange  for  the 
states  to  furnish  airfields  and  hangar  facilities. 
Units  located  near  Air  Service  installations  were 
based  and  trained  at  them.  The  Air  Service 
would  send  a regular  Army  officer  to  each  state 
allocated  an  air  unit  to  serve  as  an  instructor.  On 
17  January  1921,  the  109th  Observation 
Squadron  of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard  be- 
came the  first  postwar  air  unit  to  receive  federal 
recognition  after  intense  lobbying  in  St.  Paul  and 
Washington,  D.C.  by  Raymond  S.  Miller,  a for- 
mer World  War  I Army  flyer.  Other  Guard  air 
units  also  came  to  being  as  a result  of  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  former  Army  pilots,  Reserve  of- 
ficers, and  local  aviation  enthusiasts. 


The  “Birmingham  Escadrille,”  for  example, 
transformed  itself  from  a flying  club  into  the 
135th  Observation  Squadron  of  the  Alabama  Na- 
tional Guard  and  gained  federal  recognition  on 
21  January  1922.  James  A.  Meissner,  a wartime 
ace  with  no  previous  Guard  connection,  led  the 
effort  to  form  an  aviation  unit  in  Birmingham. 
Having  left  Cornell  to  volunteer  for  combat  fly- 
ing in  the  American  Air  Service  in  1917,  Meiss- 
ner served  with  a coterie  of  brilliant  flyers  in  the 
94th  Aero  Squadron  that  included  aces  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  Douglas  Campbell,  and  Reed 
Chambers.  After  the  armistice,  Alabama’s  adju- 
tant general  actively  supported  a campaign  to  es- 
tablish a National  Guard  air  unit  in  his  state. 
Local  businessmen  donated  sixty  acres  of  land 
for  an  airfield,  and  the  escadrille  raised  funds  to 
prepare  the  land  and  assemble  surplus  hangars 
donated  by  the  Army  Air  Service.  Members  of 


Capt.  Raymond  S.  Miller  (later  Brig.  Gen.  and  first  squadron  commander)  prepares  for  the  historic  flight  from  St.  Paul  to  Washing- 
ton with  plans  for  the  first  air  unit  of  the  postwar  National  Guard,  20  Sep  1920.  Next  to  Miller  (1.  to  r.)  are  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  F.  Rhi- 
now,  Minnesota’s  Adjutant  General,  Governor  J.A.A.  Burnquist,  and  Lt.  Col.  William  C.  Garis,  Ass’t.  Adjutant  General. 
(NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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the  unit  performed  much  of  the  manual  labor 
needed  to  prepare  the  site.  Once  federally  recog- 
nized, Major  Meissner  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  squadron,  commanding  25  officers  and  120 
enlisted  men.  The  officers  were  experienced  avi- 
ators, all  having  flown  with  either  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marines.  The  majority  of  the  unit’s  en- 
listed members  were  experienced  mechanics  who 
either  served  in  aviation  repair  depots  or  trained 
at  the  Air  Service’s  school  for  mechanics.45 

During  the  interwar  period,  twenty-nine  Na- 
tional Guard  observation  squadrons  were  estab- 
lished. Reflecting  growing  international  tensions 
and  preliminary  efforts  to  prepare  for  a possible 
conflict,  ten  of  those  organizations  were  formed 
during  the  1939-1941  period.  The  observation 
squadrons  were  either  integral  elements  of  Na- 
tional Guard  infantry  divisions  or  assigned  to 
Army  Corps  aviation.  Because  of  better  pay  and 


2d  Lt.  Errol  Zistel  had  a long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  Guard  after  World  War  I,  becoming  a Major  General  in 
the  Ohio  ANG  after  World  War  II.  (Signal  Corps  photo) 


the  fact  that  they  trained  as  organized  units  for 
wartime  roles,  National  Guard  aviation  was  gen- 
erally more  attractive  than  the  Officer  Reserve 
Corps  (ORC).46 

Until  the  mid- 1930s,  most  National  Guard 
flyers  were  former  World  War  I aviators.  Others, 
who  had  been  trained  by  the  Army  as  members  of 
the  ORC,  obtained  Guard  commissions  after 
short  tours  of  active  duty  with  the  regulars.47 
They  were  products  of  a policy  adopted  by  the 
Army  Air  Service  shortly  after  World  War  I.  In 
his  1920  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher,  Chief  of  the  Air  Ser- 
vice, stressed  that  “it  is  impractical  to  seek  an  ex- 
pansion [of  Air  Service  personnel]  that  would 
begin  to  care  for  its  war  needs.  It  must,  therefore, 
build  its  plans  on  annual  training  and  passing  into 
organized  reserves  of  a reservoir  of  trained  flying 
officers  that  will  be  immediately  available  in  case 
of  war ” 48 

The  remaining  Guard  pilots  were  either 
trained  at  commercial  flight  schools  or  locally 
by  their  own  units,  although  a few  Guardsmen 
were  sent  to  Air  Corps  flight  training  by  their 
states.  Despite  flying  increasingly  obsolescent 
equipment  in  the  1920s,  pilots  were  not  hard  to 
find.  Some,  however,  were  skeptical  about  the 
value  of  these  pilots.  According  to  one  National 
Guard  aviator,  a neighbor  told  his  father,  “Might 
as  well  let  the  boy  learn  to  fly;  he  ain’t  any 
earthly  use.”49 

Some  World  War  I U.S.  Army  pilots  en- 
joyed long  and  distinguished  careers  in  National 
Guard  aviation.  Errol  H.  Zistel,  for  example,  en- 
listed in  the  aviation  branch  of  the  Signal  Corps 
in  April  1917.  He  was  then  trained  as  a pursuit 
pilot  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  England.  After 
serving  as  a pilot  attached  to  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force’s  Flying  Corps,  he  transferred  to 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  as  a reservist. 
Zistel  was  wounded  in  action  and  discharged 
from  service  in  December  1918,  after  being  cred- 
ited with  destroying  three  enemy  aircraft.  Joining 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  as  a captain  in  June 
1927,  he  was  promoted  to  major  and  assigned  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  112th  Observation 
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Another  ace  to  join  the  Guard  after  World  War  I was 
George  A.  Vaughan,  who  had  flown  with  the  British.  After 
his  discharge,  he  helped  establish  the  first  postwar  New 
York  National  Guard  air  unit.  (NGB  Historical  Services 
Collection) 

Squadron  in  April  1931;  in  December  1934  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  entered 
federal  service  as  the  air  officer  of  Ohio’s  37th 
Division  in  October  1940.  Subsequently,  he 
served  in  a variety  of  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)  as- 
signments in  the  continental  U.S.  during  World 
War  II.  He  left  the  AAF  in  1946  and  became  one 
of  the  Ohio  Air  Guard's  founding  fathers,  with  an 
appointment  as  Commanding  General  of  the  55th 
Fighter  Wing  in  December  1947.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  major  general  in  1953  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Ohio  Air  Guard,  an  assignment  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1957. 

Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Vaughan  began  his  initial 
flight  training  with  a group  of  other  Princeton  stu- 
dents in  an  aviation  school  financed  and  equipped 
by  wealthy  alumni  of  the  university.  He  then  took 
advanced  training  in  England  and  flew  with  the 
British  until  August  1918,  when  he  was  assigned 


to  the  U.S.  Air  Service  in  France.  He  was  Amer- 
ica’s sixth  highest  scoring  ace,  credited  with  9.5 
kills.  After  discharge  from  active  duty  in  February 
1919,  Vaughan  retained  his  reserve  commission, 
and  in  1921  he  joined  a group  of  World  War  I vet- 
erans who  were  working  to  establish  the  first  post- 
war air  unit  in  the  New  York  National  Guard. 
They  were  inspired  and  led  by  Lawrence  A. 
Driggs,  a newspaperman  who  had  spent  consider- 
able time  with  airmen  in  Europe  during  the  Great 
War  and  written  about  their  exploits. 

Driggs  persuaded  a group  of  pilots,  includ- 
ing Vaughan,  to  begin  weekly  meetings  at  a 
restaurant  in  New  York  City.  They  would  have 
dinner  at  these  informal  “drills”  and  discuss  the 
latest  developments  in  aviation.  Driggs  eventu- 
ally arranged  to  have  the  group  attached  to  a Na- 
tional Guard  infantry  company  at  Mineola  on 
Long  Island.  They  were  federally  recognized  as 
the  102d  Observation  Squadron  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard  in  November  1922.  The  Army 
supplied  the  unit  with  fifteen  JN-4  “Jennies,” 
then  they  moved  to  Miller  Field,  a wartime  in- 
stallation on  Staten  Island.  Vaughan  served  as 
one  of  their  early  commanders  and  later  became 
air  officer  of  the  27th  Division.  He  left  the 
Guard  in  1939  to  concentrate  on  running  a tech- 
nical aviation  training  school  he  had  established 
with  some  business  associates  in  1932.  During 
World  War  II,  it  trained  Army  Air  Forces  en- 
listed maintenance  personnel.50 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  Guard  pilot  of  the  interwar  period, 
and  his  service  in  the  National  Guard  illustrated 
the  close  linkages  between  military  and  commer- 
cial aviation  in  those  days.  Having  joined  the 
110th  Observation  Squadron  of  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  in  November  1925,  he  was  promoted 
to  captain  * the  following  year  and  served  as  a 
flight  commander  as  well  as  a parachute  officer 


* The  heavy  demands  placed  upon  Lindbergh's  time  after  his 
epic  trans-Atlantic  flight  in  1927  virtually  ended  his  career  as  a 
National  Guard  aviator.  While  still  a captain  in  the  Missouri  Guard, 
he  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  the  organized  reserve  in  the  summer 
of  1927.  In  June  1930,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  National 
Guard  Reserve.  In  1933,  his  state  commission  was  vacated. 
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Perhaps  the  most  famous  Guard  pilot  between  World  Wars  I 
and  II  was  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  a member  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard.  (Missouri  Historical  Society  Collection) 


and  pilot.  When  Maj.  William  Robertson  and  his 
brother  Frank,  both  pilots  in  the  squadron,  were 
awarded  a government  contract  to  carry  the  mail 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  in  1926,  Lind- 
bergh became  their  chief  pilot  on  that  route. 
Fondly  recalling  his  service  in  the  Guard,  Lind- 
bergh wrote  that  his  fellow  pilots  “. . . joined  the 
Guard  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offered  to  keep  in  flight  training,  and  sec- 
ond, because  they  considered  it  a patriotic  duty  to 
keep  fit  for  immediate  service  in  the  case  of  a 
wartime  emergency.”51  On  the  other  hand,  very 
few  of  the  observers  had  been  wartime  officers, 
most  being  trained  by  their  own  Guard  units.52 

Initially,  National  Guard  air  units  were 
equipped  only  with  training  aircraft.  Some  vin- 
tage of  wartime  JN-4s  remained  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 1927,  when  the  105th  Observation 
Squadron  of  Tennessee’s  National  Guard  burned 
the  last  “Jennies”  in  U.S.  military  service.  In  July 
1926,  Congress  passed  the  Air  Corps  Act,  renam- 


ing the  Air  Service  the  “Army  Air  Corps  (AAC)” 
and  authorizing  a five-year  expansion  and  aircraft 
modernization  program.  Although  the  Air  Corps 
attained  little  autonomy  in  the  Army  by  virtue  of 
this  legislation,  there  was  a clear  implication  that 
it  was  capable  of  conducting  independent  air  mis- 
sions as  well  as  supporting  the  ground  forces. 

Stimulated  by  the  Air  Corps  Act,  Guard 
squadrons  gradually  shifted  from  obsolete  train- 
ing planes  capable  of  flying  only  in  daylight  dur- 
ing good  weather  to  a combination  of  standard 
service  and  modem  observation  aircraft  designed  to 
support  the  ground  forces.  In  FY  1927,  they  began 
to  receive  new  observation  aircraft — Douglas 
0-2Cs  and  Curtiss  0-1  Is — plus  Consolidated 
PT-1  and  Douglas  BT-1  trainers.  The  Militia  Bu- 
reau planned  to  allot  each  squadron  three  service 
aircraft  and  five  trainers,  but  the  performance  of 
the  open-cockpit  biplanes  with  fixed-landing  gear 
proved  disappointing,  and  it  was  not  until  1931 
that  the  first  really  satisfactory  observation  air- 
craft, the  Douglas  0-38,  began  to  enter  the  Na- 
tional Guard  inventory.  Powered  by  525-  to  625- 
horsepower  radial  engines,  the  biplanes  could 
achieve  a top  speed  of  150  mph,  and  some  ad- 
vanced versions  included  covered  cockpits.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Guard  also  obtained  a number  of  Dou- 
glas 0-25  biplanes  from  the  Army.  Equipped  with 
open  cockpits  and  600-horsepower  liquid-cooled 
engines,  their  performance  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  0-38s.53 

Interwar  Guard  flying  was  an  informal  affair 
by  later  standards.  Pilots  could  always  find  air- 
craft when  they  had  time  to  fly,  and  it  was  un- 
usual for  them  to  file  flight  plans.  Guard  aviators 
usually  flew  as  individuals  and  rarely  engaged  in 
cross-country  or  night  flying.  At  first,  they  aver- 
aged about  four  hours  of  flight  time  per  month. 
With  the  availability  of  more  advanced  aircraft, 
however,  they  averaged  approximately  a hundred 
hours  yearly  by  the  mid- 1930s.54 

Like  today,  the  Guard’s  aviation  units  con- 
ducted forty-eight  drills  a year;  however,  unlike 
contemporary  practice,  they  were  not  all  concen- 
trated on  one  weekend  each  month.  Instead,  they 
typically  drilled  on  two  Sundays  and  two 
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Wednesday  nights  each  month.  Some  air  units 
lacked  their  own  armories,  as  Maj.  Gen.  Howard 
F.  Butler  noted  in  recalling  drills  with  the  105th 
Observation  Squadron  of  the  Tennessee  National 
Guard  in  the  1920s: 

The  Sunday  drill  would  be  a good  portion 
of  the  day,  most  all  day  long. . . . We 
would  drill  and  fly  and  practice  and  do 
the  things  that  we  were  required  to  do. 

But,  it  was  not  an  all-day  drill,  netting 
two  drills  in  one  day;  it  was  four  times  a 
month.  On  night  drill,  we  didn't  have  an 
armory,  so  we  just  would  meet  wherever 
we  could.  Sometimes  it  was  in  somebody 
else’s  annory,  sometimes  it  was  in  a high 
school,  sometimes  it  was  in  Nashville. 

On  those  nights  they  couldn’t  fly  we 
would  just  have  classes.  There  wasn’t  any 
night  flying  at  the  time  because  the  fields 
weren’t  lighted.55 

National  Guard  observation  squadrons  ini- 
tially conducted  their  annual  field  training  at  Air 
Service  installations  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
regular  Army  flyers,  but  they  did  not  actually 
begin  working  with  ground  troops  on  a regular 
basis  until  1928.  That  was  part  of  a larger  trend 
within  Army  aviation  that  marginalized  the  obser- 
vation mission  in  the  minds  of  Air  Corps  flyers. 
Driven  by  changing  doctrine  and  revolutionary 
advances  in  aircraft  technology,  the  Air  Corps  in- 
creasingly concentrated  its  resources  on  pursuit 
and  then  bombardment  aviation.  Missions  that 
called  for  direct  support  of  the  ground  forces, 
such  as  ground  attack  and  observation,  were  rele- 
gated to  the  fringes  of  Air  Corps  thinking  and  re- 
source allocations. 

One  consequence  of  this  doctrinal  shift  was 
that  responsibility  for  observation  aviation  in  the 
Army  had  been  turned  almost  entirely  over  to  the 
National  Guard.  Yet,  as  early  as  1931,  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps  had  begun  publicly  advocating 
that  some  of  the  Guard’s  observation  squadrons 
should  be  converted  to  “Air  Force  units”  that 
would  fly  missions  independent  of  ground  force 
control.  Some  Guard  aviators  were  frustrated  by 
their  second-class  status  within  Army  aviation, 


but  their  efforts  to  become  involved  in  more  inde- 
pendent air  missions  were  blocked  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau.56 

As  General  Mitchell  had  expected.  Guards- 
men actively  worked  to  promote  public  “air 
mindedness.”  They  organized  and  participated  in 
an  endless  parade  of  air  shows,  races,  and  mock 
dog  fights.  New  York’s  102d  Observation 
Squadron  held  its  first  aerial  circus  in  1924,  an 
event  that  attracted  43  entries  and  more  than 
43,000  visitors.  The  following  year,  the  number 
of  entries  more  than  doubled,  and  some  70,000 
people  attended.  In  Washington  state,  the  116th 
Observation  Squadron  stimulated  interest  in  avi- 
ation in  the  area  around  the  41st  Division’s  air 
base  at  Spokane.  In  1928-1929,  the  unit  partici- 
pated in  several  air  circuses  and  performed  at 
dedication  ceremonies  for  nine  new  airports  in 
the  region. 

Interwar  Guard  aviation  had  an  informal 
tone,  and  some  units  enjoyed  reputations  as  “fly- 
ing country  clubs.”  New  York’s  102d  Observa- 
tion Squadron  conducted  its  annual  training  in 
the  1930s  at  what  has  become  known  today  as 
Fort  Drum.  Members  enjoyed  liberal  opportuni- 
ties for  tennis,  swimming,  motor  boating,  and 
even  water  skiing  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
They  even  obtained  horses  from  the  artillery  that 
could  double  as  polo  ponies.57  When  the  games 
were  over,  members  got  down  to  work.  Pilots 
took  squadron  aircraft  on  extended  cross-country 
flights  with  a minimum  of  planning  or  approval 
of  higher  authorities.  On  such  jaunts,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  aviators  to  land  in  cow  pastures 
when  fuel  ran  low  and  pay  for  gasoline  by  offer- 
ing rides  to  the  local  inhabitants.  Hangars  at 
Guard  units  served  as  hostels  for  virtually  any 
solitary  airman  who  showed  up,  whether  he  was 
military  or  not.  If  visiting  airplanes  needed  minor 
repairs  such  as  wing  patching,  those  usually  were 
also  provided  free  of  charge.58 

Brig.  Gen.  Cornelius  J.  Kraissl  joined  the 
New  York  National  Guard  in  the  early  1930s  and 
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became  a medical  officer  assigned  to  the  102d 
Observation  Squadron.  He  observed  that 

In  those  days  flying  was  infinitely  more  re- 
laxed  There  were  no  forms  to  fill  out  as  to 

where  you  were  going.  The  only  time  people 
knew  you  had  not  made  your  destination  was 

when  an  accident  report  was  phoned  in The 

altitude  was  extremely  low  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  the  fly-boys  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  real  sportsmen.  No  type  of  activity 
was  particularly  frowned  upon  unless  some 
damage  resulted.59 

Sometimes  things  got  out  of  hand.  Kraissl 
recalled  that  “when  a ship  left  New  York  Harbor 
with  some  of  our  people  or  their  relatives  aboard, 
there  was  always  an  airplane  or  two  that  used  to 
go  down  and  pay  last  dues  to  the  ship.  When  one 
of  the  airplanes  came  back  with  the  ship’s  wire- 
less antenna  dangling  from  the  wheels — why  this 
activity  was  discouraged  very  violently.”60 

Animals  also  played  a role  in  the  antics  of 
Guard  aviators.  According  to  squadron  lore,  Milo 
Benscotter,  a member  of  Washington  state’s  116th 
Observation  Squadron,  owned  a Boston  Bull  Ter- 
rier named  Pat.  Pat  would  accompany  his  master 
to  Felts  Field  at  Spokane  every  day.  Eventually, 
the  dog  began  jumping  up  on  the  unit’s  aircraft 
hoping  to  get  a flight.  But  Pat  kept  scratching 
holes  in  the  canvas  covered  wings.  To  cure  him, 
Milo  constructed  a small  parachute,  hooked  it  up 
to  the  terrier,  and  took  him  up  over  Felts  Field  in 
an  0-38.  At  about  10,000  feet,  he  tossed  Pat  out 
of  the  plane  and  watched  him  float  down  to  earth. 
That  did  not  cure  Pat.  Once  he  hit  the  earth,  the 
terrier  ran  up  to  another  plane  to  get  a second 
flight.  Pat  became  an  avid  aviator  and  was  made 
the  squadron’s  mascot.  The  dog  was  also  obsessed 
with  the  jackrabbits  that  thrived  in  the  vicinity, 
chasing  them  relentlessly.  Pat’s  attraction  to  the 
rabbits,  however,  was  romantic,  not  sporting.61 

The  informality  extended  to  meetings  of 
Guard  aviators,  which  were  a mixture  of  business 
and  pleasure  with  a heavy  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
The  monthly  newsletter  of  the  National  Guard 


Air  Association  commented  on  the  fun-loving 
habits  of  Guard  flyers  in  1929.  Observing  that 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  exodus  of  the  re- 
maining air  service  officers  from  their  conven- 
tion at  Hot  Springs  [Arkansas],  Many  of  them 
left  here  with  a smile  on  their  faces  like  a cow 
eating  green  briars  in  the  spring  time,  and  all 
reported  an  enjoyable  time  was  had,  though 
parts  of  the  business  proceedings  are  somewhat 
hazy  to  a favored  few.62 

Like  their  earth-bound  counterparts,  Na- 
tional Guard  aviators  supported  civil  authorities 
in  responding  to  natural  disasters,  civil  unrest, 
and  other  state  missions  during  the  interwar 
period.  Members  of  the  Arkansas  154th  Obser- 
vation Squadron  landed  their  Jennies  behind 
creaking  levees,  during  the  great  floods  that  rav- 
aged much  of  the  state  in  1927,  to  haul  supplies 
to  convicts  and  National  Guardsmen  who  were 
racing  to  plug  holes  in  those  embankments.  The 
squadron’s  members  flew  some  20,000  miles 
delivering  serum,  food,  and  supplies  to  stricken 
areas  around  the  state.  In  many  instances,  they 
provided  the  only  sure  means  of  communica- 
tions and  command  and  control  available  to  the 
governor.  The  Immigration  Service  and  the 
Texas  Rangers  could  rely  on  volunteers  from 
the  111th  Observation  Squadron  from  Houston, 
Texas,  to  fly  patrols  along  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  In  November  1928,  Guard  flyers  from 
Colorado’s  120th  Observation  Squadron 
dropped  advertising  materials  for  the  local 
Community  Chest  over  a football  game  at  Den- 
ver University  stadium.63 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  uses  of  Na- 
tional Guard  aviation  in  its  state  emergency  role 
occurred  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  During  the 
evening  of  7-8  September  1934,  the  passenger 
liner  S.S.  Morro  Castle  caught  fire  and  began 
sinking.  The  state’s  119th  Observation  Squadron, 
equipped  with  four  Douglas  0-38E  biplanes, 
participated  in  rescue  operations  beginning  Sep- 
tember 8th.  New  Jersey’s  Governor  A.  Harry 
Moore,  who  was  vacationing  at  a cottage  on  the 
Sea  Girt  military  reservation,  took  personal 
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Members  of  the  154th  Observation  Squadron  (Arkansas),  in  1925.  (William  Dean  Ellis  Collection) 


charge  of  the  119th’s  activities.  Though  gover- 
nors rarely  led  their  Guardsmen  in  the  field, 
under  the  circumstances  Moore  was  determined 
to  accompany  one  of  his  Guard  pilots  as  ob- 
server.64 According  to  accounts,  the  governor  and 
the  Guard  aviators 

. . . flew  through  a 200-foot  sheet  of  smoke,  and 
spotted  two  survivors  who  had  drifted  away 
from  the  area  where  the  rescue  boats  were 
working.  The  waves  were  high  and  those  in  the 
water  could  not  be  seen  by  those  manning  the 
boats.  [Captain  John  A.]  Carr  and  “observer 
Moore”  flew  toward  a rescue  boat  and  circled 
until  they  made  themselves  understood.  Finally 
the  boat’s  crew  realized  they  were  to  follow  the 
airplanes — which  they  did.  The  rescue  was 
made  with  the  governor  standing  up  in  the 
cockpit,  leaning  over  the  side,  and  waving  en- 
couragement. The  weather  was  getting 
“. . . worse  and  worse,”  according  to  Carr’s  re- 
port, “and  we  were  forced  to  fly  right  down  to 
the  water  where  waves  were  very  high  and  the 
wind  was  increasing  in  velocity.”65 


The  New  Jersey  Guardsmen  continued  fly- 
ing until  noon  the  following  day  at  altitudes  of  a 
little  more  than  several  hundred  feet.  Their  search 
pattern  extended  over  two  hundred  square  miles 
of  open  ocean  in  terrible  weather  conditions.  Al- 
together 130  people  died  in  Morrow  Castle  disas- 
ter. That  number  would  have  been  higher  without 
the  intrepid  flying  of  Governor  Moore  and  the 
members  of  the  119th  Observation  Squadron.66 

There  were,  however,  drawbacks  to  some 
non-traditional  military  aviation  missions.  When 
two  Guard  pilots  crash-landed  and  walked  away 
from  their  plane  on  one  of  the  Florida  Keys  during 
the  Havana  racing  season  without  ever  clearing 
their  flight  at  Key  West,  the  War  Department  sus- 
pected that  their  enthusiasm  for  international  good 
will  might  have  been  inspired  by  the  Volstead  Act. 
After  several  Guardsmen  were  killed  during  the 
industrial  strife  that  gripped  Ohio  beginning  in 
1932,  0-38  biplanes  from  the  state’s  aviation  unit 
were  used  to  observe,  harass,  and  attack  crowds  of 
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people.  They  were  probably  the  first  air  unit  in 
history  to  drop  tear  gas  on  rioters. 

The  violence  ebbed  but  escalated  again  in 
1936  when  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions attempted  to  unionize  big  steel  firms.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  Davey  employed  four  thousand 
Guardsmen  to  reopen  closed  steel  plants.  Conse- 
quently, the  Guard’s  costs  soared,  while  its  popu- 
larity plummeted  in  the  Buckeye  state.  In  1937, 
the  112th  flew  aerial  reconnaissance  missions 
during  a steel  strike  in  Warren,  Ohio.  Earlier  that 
year,  it  assisted  other  Ohio  National  Guard  units 
that  had  been  called  up  by  the  governor  to  deal 
with  a flood  that  put  forty-two  square  miles  of 
Cincinnati  under  water.67 

The  observation  squadrons  fell  subject  to  the 
same  annual  summer  camp  requirements  as  the 
rest  of  the  National  Guard.  Ordinarily,  they  ac- 
companied their  respective  divisional  headquar- 
ters to  camps  of  instruction.  Since  divisions  were 
seldom  able  to  train  as  entire  units  in  the  field  dur- 
ing the  interwar  period,  the  air  units  had  to  split 
their  annual  training  times  between  their  various 
brigades.  Elements  of  its  observation  squadron 
usually  supported  the  three  or  four  successive  an- 
nual field  camps  of  each  division.  Ground  com- 
manders routinely  demanded  “Administrative 
flights,  orientation  of  staff  flights,  photograph 
flights  to  expose  faulty  camouflage  by  the  ground 
troops,  flights  for  training  ground  troops  in  air- 
ground  communications,  and  flights  for  artillery 
fire  adjustments.”68  It  was  not  uncommon  for  ob- 
servation squadrons  to  spend  most  of  their  sum- 
mers supporting  annual  divisional  training.69 

To  a limited  extent,  Guardsmen  also  sup- 
ported AAC  exercises  and  operational  missions  in 
the  1930s.  The  Guard  provided  95  aircraft  and 
crews  at  the  Air  Corps’  1931  annual  maneuvers. 
To  test  the  AAC’s  mobility  and  determine  the 
problems  of  handling  a large  aerial  force,  the 
AAC  assembled  670  aircraft  at  Wright  Field  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  May  of  that  year.  A provisional 
air  division,  commanded  by  General  Foulois,  was 
formed  to  conduct  the  exercise.  He  led  them  on  a 
series  of  mass  flights — seen  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— that  crisscrossed  the  country,  stimulating 


public  interest  in  military  aviation.  Elements  of  25 
regular  Army  and  19  National  Guard  squadrons 
participated.  Although  accustomed  to  flying  as  in- 
dividual planes  or  in  small  formations,  Guards- 
men participated  in  the  exercise  as  a composite 
wing  without  losing  a single  aircraft  or  crewman. 

As  originally  envisaged  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service  in  1921,  the  Guard  contributed  to  the 
development  of  commercial  aviation  in  the  U.S. 
by  providing  landing  fields  for  cross-country 
commercial  and  military  flights.  In  1934,  those 
facilities  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  AAC 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called 
upon  it  to  carry  the  air  mail.  Guard  mechanics 
and  airfields  supported  the  Army  network  on  all 
of  the  latter’s  lines.  In  addition,  the  Guard  turned 
over  fifty-three  of  its  newest  aircraft  to  the  Air 
Corps  to  help  carry  the  mail.  Inadequate  training 
and  equipment,  however,  left  the  airmen  unpre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  all-weather  flying 
during  harsh  winters.70 

The  air  mail  episode  also  created  serious  ten- 
sions between  Guard  aviators  and  their  Air  Corps 
colleagues.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Copsey,  com- 
mander of  New  Jersey’s  119th  Observation 
Squadron,  expected  his  outfit  to  be  involved  in  ac- 
tually flying  the  mail,  particularly  since  the  major- 
ity of  his  pilots  flew  for  commercial  airlines  and 
were  experienced  in  flying  the  most  sophisticated 
aircraft  at  night  and  in  poor  weather.  Some  had 
actually  flown  on  the  AAC  routes.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sadly  disappointed.  Although,  Army  fliers 
set  up  shop  in  his  offices  and  hangars  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  they  spumed  his  offer  of  help,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  own  planes  were  outdated  and 
unsuited  to  airmail  operations.  More  significantly, 
most  of  the  Air  Corps  pilots  were  young  and  rela- 
tively inexperienced.  Copsey  bitterly  recalled  the 
rebuke  he  received  when  he  offered  Maj.  B.  Q. 
Jones,  the  Air  Corps  officer  in  charge  of  the  1st 
Airmail  Region,  the  assistance  of  his  National 
Guard  pilots.  Jones  stressed  “that  he  didn’t  need 
any  help  from  any  ‘goddamed’  reservists.” 71 
Copsey  was  shocked,  especially  because  “regular 
[Army]  pilots  were  already  dying  in  the  abysmal 
weather  of  airmail  routes ” Copsey  told  Jones 
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that  “if  the  Major  didn’t  need  their  help,  he  could 
take  his  whole  dammed  [sic]  operation  out  of  the 
National  Guard  buildings  and  go  somewhere  else 
to  kill  his  men.”72  The  Air  Corps  moved  to  an- 
other airfield  the  next  day.73  The  entire  airmail 
episode  was  a fiasco  that  cost  the  Air  Corps  dearly 
in  pilots’  lives  and  public  esteem. 

Guard  squadrons  remained  small,  close-knit 
organizations  through  the  late  1930s.  Guardsmen 
recruited  their  friends  and  neighbors  when  there 
were  vacancies,  and  personal  ties  were  close. 
Maj.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Smith,  who  ended  his  long 
military  career  as  head  of  the  Illinois  Air  Guard 
in  1979,  had  made  weekly  visits  to  the  108th  Ob- 
servation Squadron  at  Chicago’s  Midway  Airport 
for  five  months  before  the  unit  finally  enlisted 
him  in  April  1938.  When  the  squadron  was  mobi- 
lized in  February  1941,  he  was  a crew  chief.  In 
Arkansas,  Winston  P.  “Wimpy”  Wilson  hung 
around  the  154th  Observation  Squadron  for 
months  before  he  could  enlist  in  1929  as  an  eigh- 
teen-year-old  aircraft  mechanic.  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
son eventually  retired  in  1971  after  serving  as  the 
first  Air  Guardsman  to  be  appointed  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  on  a permanent  basis.74 

Although  the  personnel  situation  in  the 
Guard’s  original  observation  squadrons  more  or 
less  stabilized  before  the  World  War  II  buildup, 
equipment  proved  another  matter.  Beginning  in 
1936,  those  units  started  to  receive  their  first  truly 
modern  pre-jet  aircraft — Douglas  0-46  mono- 
planes with  all-metal  monocoque  construction 
and  enclosed  cockpits.  Equipped  with  fixed  land- 
ing gear  and  775-horsepower  radial  engines,  they 
had  a top  speed  of  200  mph.  Aircraft  of  this  type 
were  still  in  service  when  the  Guard  squadrons 
began  to  be  called  into  federal  service  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1940.  Prior  to  that 
time,  all  of  the  Guard’s  aircraft  were  World  War 
I-style  open-cockpit  biplanes.  During  1937,  the 
quality  of  the  Guard’s  aircraft  inventory  took  an- 
other jump  forward  with  the  delivery  of  its  first 
North  American  0-47 As,  a monoplane  with  an 
enclosed  cockpit  that  could  accommodate  a crew 
of  three.  It  was  the  first  Guard  aircraft  equipped 
with  retractable  landing  gear  and  could  attain  a 


top  speed  of  221  mph.  The  authorized  aircraft 
complement  of  each  squadron  was  increased 
from  9 in  1937  to  14  in  1939  as  America  girded 
for  a possible  war  with  the  Axis  powers.75 

In  response  to  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
Europe  after  the  Munich  crisis,  President  Roo- 
sevelt proposed  a major  expansion  of  the  Air 
Corps  in  January  1939.  Congress  responded 
quickly  and  appropriated  enough  money  for  the 
War  Department  to  purchase  5,500  new  aircraft,  a 
dramatic  expansion  that  would  more  than  triple 
its  inventory.  The  legislation  also  approved  addi- 
tional personnel  and  aircraft  for  the  existing  nine- 
teen National  Guard  air  units  and  authorized  the 
creation  of  ten  new  observation  squadrons.  Con- 
sequently, in  1939  two  new  squadrons  were 
formed.  During  the  next  two  years,  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  began  calling  the  Guard  into  fed- 
eral service,  the  final  eight  National  Guard  obser- 
vation squadrons  obtained  federal  recognition. 
The  War  Department  ordered  256  new  observa- 
tion and  training  aircraft  for  the  Guard  in  FY 
1939  and  FY  1940  including  0-47B,  0-49s, 
0-52s,  and  BC-lAs.  Deliveries  of  new  Guard 
aircraft  were  often  delayed,  however,  due  to  con- 
stantly changing  aircraft  manufacturing  and  de- 
livery plans,  as  America’s  aviation  program  grew 
like  topsy  in  a desperate  effort  to  meet  U.S.  and 
allied  needs.76 

In  summary,  Guard  Aviation  emerged  essen- 
tially as  a grass  roots  movement  before  American 
entry  into  World  War  I.  There  was  little  state  or 
federal  government  interest  (and  even  less 
money)  devoted  to  it  prior  to  1917.  Still,  a sub- 
stantial number  of  Guardsmen  learned  how  to  fly 
and  volunteered  for  service  in  aviation  after  the 
War  Department  decided  not  to  activate  Guard 
aviation  units  during  World  War  I. 

After  the  Armistice  in  1918,  aviation  finally 
gained  a permanent  footing  in  the  Guard.  Intense 
lobbying  by  local  officials  and  former  wartime 
flyers,  plus  the  availability  of  large  stocks  of  sur- 
plus equipment,  apparently  convinced  a reluctant 
War  Department  to  activate  observation  squad- 
rons to  support  the  Guard’s  eighteen  programmed 
postwar  infantry  divisions.  Eventually,  the  Guard 
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formed  twenty-nine  observation  squadrons  with 
ten  of  them  established  on  the  eve  of  American 
entry  into  World  War  II.  Although  filled  with  ex- 
perienced pilots  and  mechanics,  the  Guard’s  ob- 
servation mission  was  increasingly  relegated  to 
the  margins  of  Air  Corps  thinking  in  the  1930s,  as 
the  latter’s  emphasis  shifted  toward  independent 
air  missions.  Moreover,  the  infantry-oriented  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  strongly  resisted  efforts  by 


the  AAC  to  train  and  equip  some  Guard 
squadrons  for  such  “air  force”  type  missions.  The 
Guard  modernized  its  aircraft  inventory  several 
times  in  the  1930  but,  when  the  crisis  came  in 
1940-1941,  that  equipment  proved  to  be  as  obso- 
lete as  its  mission,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Air 
Corps.  Nevertheless,  the  Guard’s  trained  pilots 
and  mechanics  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the 
rapidly  growing  AAF. 
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PIONEER  AVIATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 


In  the  decade  following  the  Wright  brothers  first  successful  military  flight,  the  Guard  became  a hotbed  of  interest  in  aviation,  and  there 
were  many  efforts  to  form  Guard  aero  units  in  various  states  by  civilian  flyers,  businessmen,  and  National  Guardsmen. 


As  early  as  November  1915,  the  state  of  New  York  organized  the  first  National  Guard  aviation  unit,  the  1st  Aero  Company,  New 
York  National  Guard.  On  13  July  1916,  it  became  the  first  National  Guard  air  unit  ever  mobilized  for  federal  service  (photo  1,  top). 
(UPI/Bettmann  photo) 

Following  the  War,  veteran  groups  established  postwar  Guard  aviation  units.  The  Army  supplied  them  with  JN^t  “Jennies,”  including 
those  of  the  1 1 1th  Observation  Squadron  of  the  Texas  National  Guard  shown  in  flight  (photo  2).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection)  At  the  summer 
camp  held  from  3-17  September  1927,  home  base  of  the  115th  Observation  Squadron  at  Griffith  Park,  Los  Angeles,  California,  visiting 
staff  officers  from  Sacramento  review  a newly  arrived  Douglas  C-l,  two  Douglas  0-2Cs,  and  six  Consolidated  PT-ls  (photo  3).  (Norm 
Taylor  Collection) 


NATIONAL  GUARD  AVIATION  ACQUIRES  A MISSION 

With  a doctrinal  shift  in  the  Air  Corps  focusing  on  fighter  and  bombardment  roles  during  the  interwar  period,  the  responsibility  for  ob- 
servation aviation  in  the  Army  had  been  turned  almost  entirely  over  to  the  National  Guard.  Eventually,  twenty-nine  National  Guard  observa- 
tion squadrons  were  established.  Observation  squadrons  were  formed  to  support  the  Guard's  infantry  divisions  and  Army  corps  headquarters. 


Griffith  Park  remained  the  home  of  the  115th  Observation  Squadron  from  1927  to  March  1941  (photo  1).  ((NGB  Historical  Ser- 
vices Collection)  The  104th  Observation  Squadron,  Maryland  National  Guard,  was  flying  Consolidated  0-17s  by  September  1931 
(photo  2).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection)  From  about  1932,  the  Indiana  National  Guard  flew  in  formations  of  0-38s  (photo  3). 
(Norm  Taylor  Collection) 


During  1937,  the  quality  of  the  Guard’s  aircraft  inventory  took  another  jump  forward  with  the  delivery  of  its  first  North  American 
CM17A,  a monoplane  with  an  enclosed  cockpit  that  could  accommodate  a crew  of  three.  By  1939,  the  1 15th  Observation  Squadron,  Califor- 
nia Guard,  was  flying  them  over  Los  Angeles  (photo  1 , top).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

The  Guard  air  units  were  responsible  for  supporting  the  annual  training  of  national  Guard  infantry  divisions.  An  aircraft  of  the  103d 
Observation  Squadron  (Pennsylvania)  is  shown  taking  part  in  the  28th  Infantry  Division’s  summer  camp  in  1937.  (photo  2)  (NGB  His- 
torical Services  Collection) 

Then,  as  now,  maintenance  was  critical.  Mechanics  of  the  1 18th  Observation  Squadron,  Connecticut  National  Guard,  perform  a forty- 
hour  engine  inspection  (1937)  as  part  of  their  routine  duties  (photo  3).  (NGAUS  Collection) 


Crew  members  in  an  0-38  of  New  York's  102d  Observation  Squadron  wave  to  aviators  in  a companion  aircraft  taking  the  photo, 
(photo  ) ).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

Bear  inspects  an  0-38  of  California's  115th  Observation  Squadron,  (photo  2)  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


Chapter  III 

Forging  The  Air  Guard,  1940-1950 


The  modem  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  was 
forged  during  World  War  II  and  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  Shedding  its  status  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Guard’s  traditional  ground  combat  forma- 
tions, the  Air  Guard  became  the  primary  combat 
reserve  component  of  the  newly  established 
United  States  Air  Force  (USAF).  The  politics  of 
military  planning  during  World  War  II  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period,  rather  than  actual  combat 
operations,  drove  that  transformation.  It  began  in 
1940-1941,  when  the  War  Department  mobilized 
the  National  Guard’s  twenty-nine  observation 
squadrons  as  nondivisional  formations.  The  Army 
Air  Corps  (later  the  Army  Air  Forces)*  absorbed 
those  units  as  the  United  States  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  threat  of  Axis  aggression.  Because  of 
budgetary  constraints,  obsolescent  weapons,  polit- 
ical fights  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Guard 
over  command  authority,  and  the  underlying  indif- 
ference or  even  hostility  of  the  active  force,  the 
process  remained  incomplete  when  the  North  Ko- 
reans plunged  an  unprepared  U.S.  military  estab- 
lishment into  war  in  June  1950. 

Alarmed  by  growing  fears  of  conflict  in  Eu- 
rope, President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1939  to  approve  a major  expansion  of  the 
AAC,  characterizing  the  existing  force  of  approx- 
imately 1,700  aircraft  and  some  19,600  personnel 
as  “utterly  inadequate.”1  During  the  following 
two  years,  approximately  4,800  experienced  Na- 
tional Guard  aviation  personnel,  including  613 
pilots,  were  mobilized,  providing  a significant 
augmentation  of  the  Army’s  rapidly  expanding  air 


* The  Army  Air  Corps  became  the  Army  Air  Forces  on  20 
June  1941. 


arm.  Most  of  the  remaining  mobilized  Guard  avi- 
ation personnel  were  mechanics,  a critical  spe- 
cialty in  even  shorter  supply  than  trained  aviators. 

Abandoning  a plan  approved  in  July  1940 
to  convert  them  to  pursuit  squadrons  for  the  air 
defense  of  the  continental  United  States,  Guard 
units  were  stripped  of  many  key  personnel,  espe- 
cially pilots.  Gradually,  they  gave  up  their  obso- 
lete 0-3 8s  and  0-47 s and  were  reequipped  with 
more  modem  aircraft.  Some  of  the  early  deploy- 
ing squadrons  maintained  a degree  of  unit  in- 
tegrity and  cohesion.  They  included  the  107th 
(Michigan),  109th  (Minnesota),  and  153d  (Mis- 
sissippi) units  forming  the  organizational  core  of 
the  AAF’s  67th  Observation  Group  that  de- 
ployed to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  summer  of 
1942.  The  68th  Observation  Group — organized 
around  three  National  Guard  squadrons:  the 
111th  (Texas),  122d  (Louisiana),  and  the  154th 
(Arkansas) — was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  the- 
ater in  the  fall  of  1942. 2 Well  after  the  mobiliza- 
tion had  begun  in  1940,  eight  brand  new  Guard 
observation  squadrons  (of  the  twenty-nine  called 
into  federal  service)  were  created.3 

While  some  National  Guard  squadrons  re- 
tained their  numerical  designations,  most  lost 
their  character  and  identity  as  Guard  organiza- 
tions. Many  of  their  key  people  were  used  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  AAF  as  cadres  or  individual 
fillers  to  help  build  new  units.  Before  V-J  Day, 
the  AAF  disbanded  or  inactivated  nine  of  those 
units.  The  surviving  units  were  transformed  from 
observation  organizations  into  reconnaissance,  li- 
aison, fighter,  and  bombardment  squadrons, 
which  served  in  every  major  combat  theater  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  least  six  pilots  who  served  in  mo- 
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bilized  National  Guard  units  became  aces,  al- 
though none  of  them  had  entered  federal  service 
as  Guardsmen.4 

Although  they  retained  their  numerical  des- 
ignations, most  units  almost  entirely  lost  their 
Guard  character  during  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
127th  Observation  Squadron  from  Kansas,  one  of 
the  newest  observation  squadrons  in  the  Guard, 
experienced  that  fate.  With  Europe  at  war  and 
America  rearming,  the  127th  organized  and  ob- 
tained federal  recognition  on  4 August  1941.  A 
little  over  two  months  later,  it  was  mobilized  and 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  it  began 
training  for  an  ill-defined  liaison  mission  with  a 
hodgepodge  collection  of  light  aircraft.  Almost 
immediately,  a number  of  officers  transferred  into 
the  unit,  and  at  the  same  time,  some  enlisted 
members  volunteered  for  officer  candidate  school 
with  the  active  encouragement  of  their  command- 
ing officer.5 

The  127th,  or  “Jayhawk”  Squadron,  basically 
served  as  a replacement  training  unit  for  the  next 
two  years,  moving  from  one  stateside  airfield  to 
another.  The  hodgepodge  unit  survived  a number 
of  reorganizations,  frequent  changes  of  command, 
and  a constant  turnover  of  personnel.  The  major- 
ity of  the  remaining  Kansas  personnel  were  lost  in 
a reorganization  dictated  by  the  AAF  on  1 1 Au- 
gust 1943.  Finally,  in  November  1944,  three  years 
after  mobilization,  the  127th  shipped  overseas  on 
a troop  transport  ship  from  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, arriving  in  Bombay,  India,  the  following 
month.  Once  there,  the  127th  flew  light  aircraft 
including  L-5s  in  support  of  the  British  Army  in 
the  China/Burma/India  theater  until  August  1945. 
The  squadron  then  was  sent  by  sea  to  Okinawa  in 
August  1945  to  participate  in  the  planned  invasion 
of  Japan.  By  the  time  it  arrived  in  mid-September 
1945,  the  war  was  over.  The  “Jayhawk  Squadron” 
was  inactivated  on  15  November  1945,  and  its 
personnel  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  the  hold  of  a 
converted  freighter.  At  that  point,  only  four  of  the 
original  Kansas  Guardsmen — all  enlisted  mem- 
bers— remained  with  the  unit.6 

Indiana’s  113th  Observation  Squadron  suf- 
fered an  even  less  satisfactory  fate,  after  being 


called  into  federal  service  for  a year  in  January 

1941,  Equipped  with  15  Douglas  0-38Bs  and 
0-38Es,  its  personnel  consisted  of  some  150  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men.  The  unit  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Key  Field  in  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
moving  by  a combination  of  railroad  cars,  mili- 
tary vehicles  in  a convoy,  and  a few  private  autos. 
For  most  of  the  Hoosiers,  it  was  their  first  time 
away  from  home  for  an  extended  period  of  active 
duty.  Decades  later,  members  of  the  113th  could 
still  vividly  recall  the  awesome  chaos  of  Key 
Field.  A unit  history  noted  that  the  “Rows  of  dirt 
runways,  no  taxi  strips,  and  aircraft  parking  areas 
which  could  turn  into  a sea  of  red  mud  at  the 
slightest  hint  of  rain.  We  had  been  told  that  it 
‘rained’  a great  deal  in  Mississippi.”7 

By  the  middle  of  1941,  the  unit  began  to 
lose  its  Guard  character,  as  selective  service  per- 
sonnel and  pilots  from  regular  Army  flying 
schools  swelled  its  ranks.  Soon,  0-52  aircraft 
were  assigned  to  the  113th,  and  the  unit  began 
flying  in  support  of  the  38th  Division,  which  was 
training  at  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi.  The  Japan- 
ese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  shattered  their  hopes 
for  inactivation;  with  America  at  war,  the  Guards- 
men began  flying  antisubmarine  patrols  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  1 1 3th’s  aircraft  were  scat- 
tered in  small  packets  throughout  the  Southeast- 
ern coastal  states  to  fly  such  missions.  By  late 

1942,  members  of  the  unit  began  transferring  as 
cadres  to  form  new  AAF  flying  organizations. 
With  inactivation  of  the  113th  on  30  November 

1943,  its  remaining  personnel  as  well  as  its  0-47 
and  P-39  aircraft  were  distributed  to  other  flying 
organizations,  closing  an  era  of  Indiana  military 
aviation  on  a very  unsatisfactory  note.8 

Michigan’s  107th  Observation  Squadron 
(later  redesignated  the  107th  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance Squadron)  enjoyed  a far  better  fate,  being 
one  of  the  few  units  that  retained  its  prewar  Na- 
tional Guard  identity.  Mobilized  on  15  October 
1940  at  the  Wayne  County  Airport  in  Inkster, 
Michigan,  it  trained  with  the  ground  forces  in 
Louisiana  and  flew  antisubmarine  patrols  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  U.S.,  after  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  then  sailed  to  Great  Britain 
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in  September  1942.  In  November  1943,  the  unit 
was  reassigned  to  the  IX  Tactical  Air  Force  and 
received  its  first  F-6As,  the  reconnaissance  ver- 
sion of  the  P-51  Mustang.  During  the  following 
month,  the  107th  became  the  first  American 
photo  reconnaissance  squadron  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope, engaging  in  combat  missions  over  France. 

The  squadron  participated  in  the  photo- 
graphic mapping  of  the  French  coast  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Normandy  invasion,  responsible  for 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  work  in  photographing  po- 
tential invasion  beaches  in  France.  Its  role  in  the 
invasion  was  to  support  the  U.S.  First  Army  by 
gathering  tactical  intelligence  through  visual  ob- 
servation over  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula.  In  the 
spring  of  1944,  it  also  flew  weather  reconnais- 
sance missions  over  the  continent  and  pho- 
tographed German  V-l  rocket  sites.  In  June 
1944,  the  unit  flew  288  combat  missions,  losing 
five  aircraft  but  no  pilots.  On  27  June,  several 
squadron  aircraft  flew  to  an  advanced  location  in 
France.  It  served  as  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.  First 
Army  in  the  campaigns  from  Normandy  to  the 
link-up  with  the  Russians  in  central  Germany  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  unit  was  shipped  back  to  the  U.S.  in 
September  1945  and  inactivated  at  Drew  Field, 
Florida,  on  9 November  1945.  Between  December 
1943  and  10  May  1945,  the  107th  compiled  4,218 
combat  sorties  flying  more  than  7,665  hours.  Al- 
though it  boasted  four  confirmed  enemy  aircraft 
kills,  the  107th  paid  a high  price,  as  12  of  its  pilots 
were  killed  during  the  war.  Following  its  reassign- 
ment to  the  Michigan  National  Guard,  the 
squadron  was  reconstituted  and  passed  its  federal 
recognition  inspection  on  29  September  1946  in 
the  same  hangar  at  Wayne  County  airport  it  left  in 
1940.  About  67  percent  of  its  personnel  at  that 
point  were  prewar  members  of  the  107th.9 

Notwithstanding  the  exploits  of  the  107th, 
the  most  significant  wartime  contribution  of  Na- 
tional Guard  aviators  was  to  train  and  lead  the 
large  numbers  of  volunteer  airmen  who  entered 
the  AAF  during  World  War  II.  That  role  was  epit- 
omized by  Lt.  Col.  Addison  E.  Baker,  a Guards- 
man from  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  military  career 


began  in  1929  when  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the 
Air  Corps’  90th  Attack  Squadron  at  Fort  Crockett 
near  Galveston,  Texas.  Subsequently,  he  earned 
his  wings  and  was  commissioned  a 2d  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  and  sent  to  serve  with 
the  94th  Pursuit  Squadron  at  Selfridge  Field, 
Michigan.  Following  his  release  from  active  duty. 
Baker  joined  the  107th  Observation  Squadron  of 
the  Michigan  National  Guard  in  1936.  After  mov- 
ing to  Akron,  he  transferred  to  the  1 12th  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  which  was  then  part  of  Ohio’s 
37th  Division.10 

Baker,  who  had  been  flying  military  aircraft 
for  more  than  ten  years,  was  called  into  federal 
service  with  the  112th  in  November  1940.  The 
37th  Division  had  already  been  mobilized  and 
sent  to  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi,  for  training. 
Baker  and  his  squadron  mates  were  ordered  to 
Pope  Field,  North  Carolina,  to  prepare  for  anti- 
submarine patrol  missions,  but  Baker’s  talents 


Lt.  Col.  Addison  E.  Baker,  Ohio  National  Guard,  Medal  of 
Honor  recipient  for  his  mission  to  bomb  Ploesti,  Rumania’s, 
oil  refineries  on  1 August  1943.  (Signal  Corps  photo) 
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and  experience  were  in  demand  elsewhere.  After 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  reas- 
signed to  a tow  target  detachment  at  Pope,  then  in 
early  1942  he  was  sent  to  Barksdale  Field, 
Louisiana,  to  help  form  the  328th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  an  element  of  the  AAF’s  93d  Heavy 
Bombardment  Group,  which  was  to  be  equipped 
with  new  B-24Ds.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  group 
moved  to  Fort  Myers,  Florida,  after  completing 
its  initial  combat  training,  with  Baker,  recently 
promoted  to  major,  in  command  of  the  328th. 

The  93d  deployed  to  Alconbury  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  August,  and  on  October  9th  the 
group  was  assigned  targets  in  Lille,  France,  with 
Baker  at  the  controls  of  the  lead  aircraft  of  the 
108-plane  mission.  Just  before  Christmas,  1942, 
the  group  was  temporarily  attached  to  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  in  North  Africa,  returning  to  England  in 
late  February  1943.  In  March,  Baker  was  reas- 
signed to  group  headquarters  and  became  the  93d ’s 
commander  on  May  28th,  and  several  weeks  later, 
the  93d  again  transferred  to  North  Africa. 

On  1 August  1943,  Baker  led  his  unit,  nick- 
named the  “Traveling  Circus,”  on  a daring  but  ill- 
fated  low-level  attack  against  enemy  oil  refineries 
at  Ploesti,  Rumania,’  which  supplied  two-thirds 
of  Germany’s  petroleum.11  To  destroy  the  Ploesti 
oil  complex,  the  Air  Staff  proposed  a massive  at- 
tack by  B-24s,  and  to  achieve  surprise,  the 
bombers  would  maintain  radio  silence  while  fly- 
ing at  low  level  over  the  open  sea  and  mountains 
in  the  Balkans  from  bases  in  North  Africa.  Since 
the  bombers  would  be  flying  a round-trip  mission 
of  2,100  miles,  there  could  be  no  fighter  escort. 


* The  Ploesti  raid,  nicknamed  Operation  TIDALWAVE,  was 
authorized  by  American  and  British  military  leaders  at  the  Janu- 
ary 1943  Casablanca  Conference,  which  settled  the  allied  strategy 
for  Europe  once  Axis  forces  were  expelled  from  North  Africa. 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
agreed  at  the  meeting  that  the  allies  would  demand  "uncondi- 
tional surrender”  of  the  Axis  powers.  Rejecting  Soviet  demands 
for  a second  front  in  Western  Europe  that  year  and  British  pro- 
posals for  an  invasion  of  the  Balkans,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
agreed  to  drive  Italy  out  of  the  war  by  first  invading  Sicily  and 
then  attacking  the  Italian  mainland.  Apparently  to  appease  Stalin 
and  Churchill,  as  well  as  to  relieve  military  pressure  on  the  Red 
Army  and  the  Allies  in  Sicily,  the  Americans  offered  to  bomb  the 
crucial  oil  facilities  at  Ploesti. 


even  though  Ploesti  was  heavily  defended  by  an- 
tiaircraft guns  and  German  fighter  planes.  Execu- 
tion of  the  mission  was  badly  flawed,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  was  lost  early  when  the  Germans 
learned  of  the  raid.  The  lead  B-24  group  then 
made  a navigational  error  and  bore  down  on 
Bucharest,  not  Ploesti,  where  German  ground  and 
air  defenses  were  waiting  for  them.12 

Baker  was  one  of  the  first  commanders  to 
react  to  the  crisis.  When  he  saw  the  smoke  from 
Ploesti’s  refineries  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  air- 
craft, he  wheeled  “Hell’s  Wench”  sharply  and 
headed  toward  the  target.  Consequently,  Baker’s 
B-24  attacked  from  the  south  instead  of  from  the 
west  as  had  originally  been  briefed.  Although 
Baker  maintained  radio  silence  as  planned,  the 
“Traveling  Circus”  followed,  and  the  93d  flew 
into  withering  fire  from  German  antiaircraft  guns. 
While  approaching  the  target,  Baker’s  B-24  was 
heavily  damaged  and  set  ablaze  by  a large-caliber 
shell.  Nevertheless,  Baker  refused  to  jeopardize 
the  mission  and  break  up  the  formation  by  making 
a forced  landing.  According  to  Lt.  Col.  George  S. 
Brown,  a future  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  flying  on  Baker’s  right  wing,  suitable  terrain 
was  available  for  “Hell’s  Wench”  to  land  safely. 
Instead,  Baker  led  his  unit  to  the  target,  bombing 
it  with  devastating  effect.  Unfortunately,  his  air- 
craft crashed  in  the  target  area,  and  all  aboard  the 
B-24  perished.  For  his  “conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  action  with  the  enemy,”  Baker  and  his  co-pilot, 
Maj.  John  J.  Jerstad,  were  each  posthumously 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.13 

Despite  the  courage  of  Baker  and  other  air- 
men, some  observers  considered  the  Ploesti  raid  a 
failure.  Operation  TIDALWAVE  exacted  a heavy 
toll,  losing  54  of  177  bombers  and  listing  as  dead, 
missing  or  interned  532  of  1,726  personnel  en- 
gaged on  the  raid.  Although  the  Americans  heav- 
ily damaged  the  Rumanian  oil  complex,  the  Ger- 
mans recovered  quickly  by  activating  idle 
capability  at  Ploesti  and  making  speedy  repairs  to 
damaged  refineries.  The  AAF  had  no  plan  for  fol- 
low-up air  attacks,  and  Ploesti  was  ignored  until 
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the  spring  of  1944  because  other  operations  en- 
joyed higher  priority.14 

Other  Guardsmen  also  contributed  to  the 
U.S.  air  effort,  although  not  always  in  Baker’s 
heroic  mold.  For  example,  Earl  T.  Ricks,  who 
held  an  airline  pilot’s  license,  enlisted  as  a private 
in  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  in  March  1940  at 
the  age  of  32.  He  earned  his  military  pilot’s  wings 
and  was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  by  the 
time  his  unit,  the  154th  Observation  Squadron, 
was  called  into  federal  service  in  September 
1940.  Ricks’  rise  thereafter  was  meteoric.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  17th  Bomb  Group,  Ricks  later  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand’s (ATC’s)  bases  at  Miami,  Florida,  and 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  finally  was  appointed  deputy 
commander  of  ATC’s  Southwest  Pacific  Wing  in 
the  rank  of  colonel.  Ricks  left  active  duty  in  1945 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
In  January  1949,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  state;  then  in  1950,  he  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Division, 
National  Guard  Bureau  to  help  sort  out  the  mess 
caused  by  the  Korean  War  mobilizations.15 

Regardless  of  the  contributions  of  citizen- 
airmen  such  as  Addison  Baker  and  Earl  Ricks, 
the  men  who  fought  for  an  independent  postwar 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II  did  not  place 
much  faith  in  the  reserves,  and  especially  in  the 
state-dominated  National  Guard.  Guard  aviators 
were  in  no  position  to  personally  influence  senior 
wartime  leadership  of  the  AAF.  Apparently,  none 
of  the  Guardsmen  rose  to  high  enough  ranks  and 
positions  of  authority  beyond  the  unit  level  to  ex- 
ercise a personal  impact  on  the  thinking  of  top 
Army  airmen.  Career  officers  like  General  Arnold 
were  determined  to  build  the  largest  and  most 
modern  postwar  Air  Force  possible,  and  they 
were  convinced  that  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
could  not  operate  complex  modern  weapons 
without  extensive  post-mobilization  training. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  dominated  postwar  planning  in  the  War  De- 
partment. He  believed  that  America  could  not  af- 
ford to  virtually  disarm  in  peacetime  if  it  wanted 
to  avoid  another  world  war.  His  understanding  of 


Commanding  General  of  the  USAAF  “Hap"  Arnold  was 
convinced  that  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  could  not  oper- 
ate modern  weapons  without  extensive  post-mobilization 
training.  (Center  for  Air  Force  History  Collection) 

American  history,  however,  persuaded  Marshall 
that  his  fellow  countrymen  would  not  tolerate  a 
large  standing  military  force  once  the  Axis  pow- 
ers were  defeated  and  peace  was  restored.  Mar- 
shall knew  that  Americans  still  distrusted  large 
peacetime  military  forces  and  preferred  to  place 
their  security  in  the  hands  of  citizen-soldiers  as 
they  had  done  throughout  their  history.  But  he 
also  believed  that  peacetime  military  weakness 
invited  future  wars.  Inadequate  preparedness 
could  plunge  America  into  another  bloody  and 
costly  global  conflict. 

The  answer  to  Marshall’s  dilemma  was  sug- 
gested by  his  old  friend  and  mentor  Brig.  Gen. 
John  McAuley  Palmer.  Palmer,  whom  Marshall 
called  out  of  retirement  in  November  1941  to  help 
develop  plans  for  America’s  postwar  military  sys- 
tem, believed  that  citizens  could  become  excellent 
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Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  with  Maj.  Gen.  Ellard  A.  Walsh, 
president  of  NGAUS  and  the  Adjutants  General  Association. 
(Minnesota  National  Guard  Collection) 


soldiers  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time  if  given 
rigorous  training  by  military  professionals  and  re- 
moved from  the  state  politics  associated  with  the 
National  Guard.  He  proposed  accomplishing  this 
through  a system  of  universal  military  training 
(UMT)  conducted  by  the  regular  Army  for  all 
able-bodied  males.  That  process  would  create  a 
large  pool  of  trained  soldiers  for  a strictly  federal 
reserve  force  after  the  Axis  powers  were  defeated 
and  peace  was  restored  to  the  world. 

Marshall,  whose  experience  with  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  in  World  War  I had 


shown  him  the  merits  of  a citizenry,  trained  in 
peacetime  by  professionals,  accepted  Palmer’s 
ideas  in  the  summer  of  1943  as  the  basis  for  the 
War  Department’s  postwar  plans.  The  Army 
would  develop  an  entirely  federal  reserve  force, 
and  the  National  Guard  would  be  stripped  of  its 
federal  role  and  relegated  to  state  missions.16 

That  same  summer,  the  AAF  also  initiated 
its  formal  postwar  planning  activities.  Rivalries 
with  the  other  military  services  and  the  desire  to 
achieve  a separate  Air  Force  after  the  war  pushed 
the  Army  airmen  into  that  activity.  The  War  De- 
partment and  AAF  postwar  planning  staffs 
worked  largely  in  isolation  from  each  other,  and 
without  proper  guidance  from  either  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  or  civilian  officials,  they  de- 
veloped radically  different  views  of  the  nation’s 
postwar  security  requirements.  Their  equally  iso- 
lated Navy  counterparts  produced  yet  another  dis- 
tinctive strategic  postwar  blueprint.  The  AAF’s 
planners  tried  to  build  the  best  possible  case  for  a 
large  standing  force  held  in  a high  state  of  readi- 
ness for  combat.  Its  postwar  force  structure 
would  be  focused  on  strategic  bombardment,  a 
mission  that  offered  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment for  a separate  service.  It  was  also  one  that 
most  senior  AAF  officers  strongly  believed  held 
the  key  to  quick  and  relatively  bloodless  victories 
in  future  wars. 

Planners,  completing  the  initial  AAF  post- 
war structure  in  February  1944,  called  for  an  ap- 
proximately one-million  man  Air  Force  that  could 
defend  the  U.S.  with  little  help  from  the  Army 
and  Navy.  The  force  would  be  built  around  105 
combat  air  groups.  Neither  the  Guard  nor  UMT 
played  any  role  in  that  initial  vision  of  the  post- 
war Air  Force.  Interestingly,  the  plan  also  lacked 
any  provision  for  a federal  reserve  component 
free  of  the  Guard’s  state  ties.  Domestic  politics 
and  American  history  forced  the  AAF  to  change 
its  plans.  General  Marshall  compelled  the  AAF  to 
alter  its  approach  and  directed  it  to  include  UMT, 
reserve  forces,  and  a smaller  active  duty  estab- 
lishment in  subsequent  plans.17 

Notwithstanding  the  biases  of  Army  plan- 
ners, the  National  Guard  contributed  enormously 
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to  the  American  war  effort.  Prior  to  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  it  provided  the  main  orga- 
nized body  of  troops  for  national  defense,  and 
during  1940-1941,  more  than  300,000  Guards- 
men were  mobilized,  doubling  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  That  figure  included  20,298  officers 
and  221  warrant  officers.  In  addition,  an  esti- 
mated 75,000  Guard  enlisted  men  became  com- 
missioned officers  during  the  war.  The  Guard 
added  18  infantry  divisions  and  80  separate  regi- 
ments to  the  active  duty  force  in  addition  to  the 
previously  noted  observation  squadrons.  More- 
over, the  Americal  Division  was  formed  in  May 
1942,  primarily  from  National  Guard  units.  Early 
that  same  year,  the  entire  U.S.  Army  (including 
the  Guard)  consisted  of  only  25  partially  trained 
and  poorly  equipped  divisions.  Although  reorga- 
nized and  augmented  with  draftees,  the  Guard  di- 
visions retained  their  distinctive  character. 

By  the  end  of  1942,  fourteen  American  divi- 
sions were  deployed  overseas,  eight  of  which  had 
their  roots  in  the  Guard.  The  164th  Infantry  from 
North  Dakota,  which  reinforced  the  Marines  on 
Guadalcanal  in  October  1942,  became  the  first 
U.S.  Army  regiment  to  fight  offensively  in  World 
War  II.  In  late  1942  and  early  1943,  the  Guard’s 
32d  and  41st  Infantry  Divisions  were  the  Army’s 
first  major  combat  units  to  engage  and  defeat  the 
Japanese.  In  North  Africa,  the  34th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion was  one  of  the  first  three  Army  infantry  divi- 
sions to  fight  in  the  European  theater,  and  by  V-E 
Day  it  accumulated  more  actual  days  in  combat 
than  any  other  U.S.  Army  division.  During  World 
War  II,  individual  Guardsmen  won  twenty  medals 
of  honor  and  a host  of  other  decorations  for  valor.18 

Despite  their  crucial  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican war  effort,  Guardsmen  had  become  alarmed 
by  the  Army’s  poor  treatment  of  them  in 
1940-1941.  Because  of  the  regular  Army’s  in- 
grained skepticism,  the  War  Department  had  pro- 
posed only  a limited  National  Guard  call-up  in  its 
initial  mobilization  plans  in  1940.  The  obvious  in- 
equities of  conscription  without  mobilization  of 
the  Guard,  however,  forced  the  Army  to  change  its 
mind.  Official  War  Department  public  relations 
coverage  of  the  National  Guard’s  mobilization 


emphasized  the  negative,  and  numerous  stories 
were  leaked  to  the  press  regarding  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Guard  divisions.  The  Army  believed  that 
most  Guard  officers  were  not  fit  for  the  rigors  of 
modern  combat  and  found  that  the  premobiliza- 
tion training  of  many  Guardsmen  was  minimal. 

Guard  officers  countered  that  they  had  been 
made  scapegoats  for  inadequate  prewar  Army 
preparation  of  its  principal  combat  reserve 
force.  The  atmosphere  was  further  inflamed  by 
personnel  controversies.  National  Guard  units 
were  pressured  to  supply  men  to  the  Army’s 
rapidly  expanding  officer  candidate  schools. 
Simultaneously,  many  experienced  Guard  officers 
were  disqualified  from  assignments  to  combat 
units  by  the  War  Department’s  decision  to  create 
a relatively  youthful  officer  corps  for  field  service. 

The  most  sensitive  issue,  however,  involved 
combat  command  assignments.  Guardsmen  were 
convinced  that  regular  Army  officers,  starved  for 
promotions  during  the  interwar  years,  were 
greedy  for  top  jobs.  Only  one  prewar  senior 
Guard  officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Beightler  of 
Ohio’s  37th  Infantry  Division,  remained  in  com- 
mand of  his  outfit  throughout  the  conflict,  as  regu- 
lar Army  officers  displaced  the  rest  of  the  Guard’s 
division  commanders  and  many  of  their  key  sub- 
ordinates. On  the  other  hand,  approximately  42 
percent  of  the  National  Guard  generals  on  active 
duty  in  1940  were  still  serving  on  Y-E  Day.  That 
compared  favorably  with  the  23  percent  of  regular 
Army  generals  on  the  promotion  list  in  1940  who 
were  still  serving  five  years  later.19 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  required 
the  War  Department  to  consider  the  views  of  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  officers  in  developing 
policies  for  components  of  the  armed  forces. 
Nevertheless,  their  formal  participation  in  the 
postwar  planning  process  had  all  but  disappeared 
by  mid- 1943.  The  War  Department’s  committees 
on  National  Guard  and  Reserve  policy,  the  pre- 
scribed mechanism  for  that  process,  had  been 
suspended  for  the  war’s  duration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  was  also  relegated  to  a pow- 
erless position  in  the  Army  Service  Forces  from 
the  War  Department’s  special  staff.  Suspicious 
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Guardsmen  were  incensed  by  rumors  that  the 
Army  had  secret  plans  for  excluding  them  alto- 
gether from  the  nation’s  postwar  federal  military 
structure.  General  Palmer’s  public  advocacy  of  a 
federal  reserve  system  for  the  Army  intensified 
their  anxieties,  and  they  believed  that,  once  again, 
the  regular  Army  was  trying  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tional Guard.20 

By  the  mid-twentieth  century,  the  National 
Guard  Association  came  to  rely  heavily  on  orga- 
nized grassroots  contacts  between  individual 
Guardsmen  in  the  states  and  their  congressional 
representatives,  plus  the  work  of  its  professional 
staff  in  the  nation’s  capital.  It  could  rapidly  gen- 
erate mass  letter  and  telegram  campaigns  to 
members  of  Congress  on  key  issues.  Ordinarily, 
however,  it  relied  on  selective  contacts  with  key 
members  of  Congress  who  had  direct  authority 
over  Guard  matters  because  of  their  committee 
assignments.  In  addition  to  its  ability  to  marshal 
political  pressure,  the  NGAUS  was  valued  on 
Capitol  Hill  because  of  its  ability  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  useful  information  on  Guard  mat- 
ters, information  that  was  independent  of  that  fur- 
nished by  the  executive  branch.  Congress  fre- 
quently used  that  information  to  challenge 
existing  reserve  forces  policies  and  budgetary  re- 
quests from  the  White  House.21 

Determined  to  be  included  in  the  postwar 
U.S.  military  establishment,  the  National  Guard 
flexed  its  considerable  political  muscle  during  the 
war,  and  senior  Guardsmen  turned  to  NGAUS. 
Maj.  Gen.  Ellard  A.  Walsh  of  Minnesota,  presi- 
dent of  both  NGAUS  and  the  influential  Adjutant 
Generals  Association,  set  up  a permanent  head- 
quarters in  the  nation’s  capital  and  prepared  a po- 
litical campaign  to  save  the  Guard.  In  meetings 
with  Army  officers  early  in  1944,  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  National  Guard  would  accept  nothing  less 
than  full  participation  in  the  postwar  planning 
process  and  retention  of  its  historic  role  as  the  ser- 
vice’s first-line  combat  reserve,  while  retaining  its 
dual  state-federal  status.  Aviation,  which  had  been 
a permanent  part  of  the  Guard’s  force  structure 
since  the  early  1920s,  was  a key  element  of  the 
National  Guard’s  postwar  objectives. 


Palmer,  concerned  that  the  Guard’s  strong 
opposition  could  derail  congressional  enactment 
of  the  Army’s  postwar  plans,  reversed  his  posi- 
tion for  essentially  political  reasons.  He  sided 
with  the  Guardsmen  and  convinced  Marshall  to 
do  the  same.  Meanwhile,  Walsh  mounted  more 
pressure  by  publicly  threatening  to  stall  postwar 
military  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill.22 

The  pressure  worked.  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson  approved  the  creation  of  a 
General  Staff  Committee  on  the  postwar  National 
Guard  composed  of  regular  Army  and  Guard  offi- 
cers to  participate  in  the  planning  process.  In 
May  1945,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  was  reas- 
signed to  a much  more  influential  position  within 
the  War  Department.  Meanwhile,  in  November 
1944  General  Marshall  shattered  the  postwar 
planners’  proposal  for  a large  standing  force  of 
more  than  one  million  professionals.  Instead,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  directed  planning  for  a small 
professional  force  backed  by  a large  contingent  of 
UMT  trainees.23 

General  Arnold  strongly  disagreed  with  that 
approach.  As  previously  noted,  his  planners  had  al- 
ready rejected  the  idea  of  a postwar  National 
Guard  air  contingent,  but  to  appease  Marshall  and 
avoid  a political  fight  with  the  NGAUS  that  might 
weaken  the  AAF’s  case  for  a separate  postwar  Air 
Force,  Arnold  modified  his  position.  He  agreed  to 
the  creation  of  the  ANG  as  a matter  of  political  ex- 
pediency. Consequently,  an  Air  Staff  study  com- 
pleted in  October  1944  concluded  that  the  state- 
controlled  National  Guard  would  include  a 
separate  component  corresponding  to  the  long-an- 
ticipated independent  Air  Force.  AAF  planners, 
however,  balked  at  giving  important  missions  to 
the  Guard,  suggesting  that  some  90  percent  of  its 
air  component  should  consist  of  antiaircraft  ar- 
tillery troops.24  In  return  for  the  War  Department’s 
decision  to  retain  the  National  Guard’s  established 
role  as  the  first-line  combat  reserve,  the  NGAUS 
endorsed  UMT  and  dropped  its  threat  to  oppose 
the  creation  of  a separate  Air  Force.25 

Meanwhile,  General  Marshall’s  plans  to  es- 
tablish UMT  along  with  a small  postwar  active 
duty  force  faced  growing  opposition  in  the  War 
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Department.  To  help  counteract  the  opposition, 
Marshall  strengthened  the  reserve  component 
planners,  in  July  1945,  by  adding  officers  from  the 
National  Guard  and  regular  Army  who  were  sym- 
pathetic to  his  views.  The  most  politically  promi- 
nent addition  was  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  J.  Reckord  of 
Maryland.  Marshall  reassigned  him  from  active 
duty  in  Europe  to  chair  the  postwar  reserve  com- 
ponents planning  committee  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
On  13  October  1945,  Secretary  Stimson  approved 
the  committee’s  proposals,  which  were  officially 
titled  “War  Department  Policies  Relating  to  the 
Post-War  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserve 
Corps.”  These  proposals  clearly  committed  the 
War  Department  to  establish  dual-component  re- 
serve systems  for  the  postwar  Army  and  Army  Air 
Forces.  The  National  Guard  had  survived,  retain- 
ing its  role  as  a first  line  combat  reserve  force. 


Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Reckord,  Maryland  National  Guard, 
was  selected  by  General  Marshall  to  help  strengthen  re- 
serve component  planners.  (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 


The  document  added  a new  reserve  organi- 
zation to  the  planned  postwar  military  establish- 
ment, the  Air  National  Guard.  As  with  its  Army 
counterpart,  the  ANG  would  be  the  primary 
source  of  organized  combat  units  for  augmenting 
the  AAF  (and  the  Air  Force)  in  an  emergency. 
The  planners  wanted  it  to  be  capable  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion to  wartime  manning  and  full  operational 
readiness  once  mobilized  for  federal  service.  In- 
dividuals and  units,  which  neither  the  active  duty 
force  or  the  Air  Guard  could  provide  in  an  emer- 
gency, would  come  from  a federal  reserve  pro- 
gram. The  latter  became  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
(AFRES),  and  the  Air  Guard  retained  the  Na- 
tional Guard’s  dual  state/federal  status,  although 
it  lacked  a clear  and  compelling  state  mission. 
The  Air  Staff  implemented  those  policies  through 
separate  plans  for  the  ANG  and  AFRES.  The  plan 
for  the  Air  Guard  focused  on  the  air  defense  mis- 
sion, which  was  seen  by  AAF  officials  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  militia  and  National  Guard’s  his- 
toric defensive  role.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
planners  initially  envisioned  twelve  ANG  wing 
headquarters,  twenty-four  fighter  groups,  twelve 
aircraft  control  and  warning  organizations,  four- 
teen antiaircraft  artillery  brigades,  and  three  light 
bomb  groups.26 

Air  Staff  officers  bowed  reluctantly  to  politi- 
cal realities.  Although  a few  appreciated  the  po- 
tential of  the  Air  Guard  to  help  generate  public 
support  for  a separate  Air  Force,  they  were  al- 
most certainly  ignorant  of  the  historic  contribu- 
tions of  the  militia  and  National  Guard  to  Ameri- 
can defense.  They  remained  skeptical  of  the 
ANG’s  ability  to  fulfill  its  mobilization-day  mis- 
sion primarily  because  they  believed  that  part- 
time  airmen  would  never  be  able  to  operate  and 
maintain  complex  modern  weapons,  especially 
larger  aircraft  such  as  bombers  and  transports. 
Moreover,  they  shared  with  ground  force  officers 
the  regular  Army’s  historic  distrust  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.27 

On  9 February  1946,  the  Guard  Bureau  offi- 
cially announced  the  Air  Guard  plan  to  the  states 
and  territories.  Based  upon  the  responses  of  the 
states  and  further  study,  minor  adjustments  were 
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squadron.  On  paper,  it  was  an  enormous  achieve- 
ment, but  appearances  were  deceptive.28 

Dramatic  military  budget  cuts  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  after  V-J  Day  and  his  determi- 
nation to  split  defense  dollars  evenly  among  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  compelled  the  latter 
to  plan  for  a far  smaller  active  duty  force  than  it 
had  envisaged  during  World  War  II.  The  Air 
Guard  would  help  fill  the  gap.29  There  was,  how- 
ever, little  trust  and  understanding  between  the 
active  duty  USAF  and  the  ANG,  as  illustrated  by 
one  Air  Force  general  who  referred  to  the  Air 
Guard  as  “flyable  storage.”30 

The  states  struggled  in  the  late  1940s  with 
the  novel  problems  associated  with  building  their 
own  air  forces.  Due  to  the  small  size  of  prewar 
Guard  aviation,  most  of  them  had  no  experience 
in  building  air  units.  While  it  was  impossible  to 
generalize  across  the  entire  country,  the  experi- 
ences of  North  Dakota  and  Florida  illustrated 
some  of  the  problems  the  states  faced  in  creating 
viable  Air  Guard  organizations. 


Joe  Foss,  a veteran  Marine  Corps  combat  pilot  in  World 
War  II,  later  founded  the  South  Dakota  Air  National  Guard. 
(National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Collection) 


In  July  1947,  Lt.  Col.  Herschel  Green  explains  features  of  the 
cockpit  in  a Lockheed  P-80  to  Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.  Milton- 
berger.  Chief,  NGB.  and  Col.  W.A.R.  Robertson,  Chief,  Avia- 
tion Group,  NGB.  The  National  Guard  was  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive the  jets.  (National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Collection) 

made,  and  that  spring  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Com- 
manding General,  Army  Air  Forces,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Butler  Miltonberger,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  agreed  to  a final  plan.  Spaatz  forwarded 
the  plan  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  who  approved 
it  on  25  April  1946,  and  on  30  June  1946,  Col- 
orado’s 120th  Fighter  Squadron  became  the  first 
postwar  National  Guard  aviation  unit  to  be  feder- 
ally recognized.  The  last  of  the  Air  Guard’s  pro- 
jected 514  flying  and  support  units  was  organized 
nearly  three  years  later.  The  ANG  cultivated  the 
image  of  a formidable  military  organization,  while 
avoiding  the  taint  of  state  political  patronage  that 
plagued  the  prewar  Guard.  Most  of  its  pilots  and 
many  of  its  enlisted  members  were  World  War  II 
veterans,  their  ranks  including  accomplished  com- 
bat veterans  such  as  Joe  Foss  of  the  South  Dakota 
ANG,  who  had  won  fame  as  a Marine  Corps 
fighter  pilot  in  the  Pacific.  For  political  reasons, 
each  state  had  been  allotted  at  least  one  flying 
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The  postwar  Air  Guard  was  considered  by  some  to  be  “fly- 
able  storage.”  Obsolete  equipment,  such  as  the  P-47C  near 
Lt.  Col.  Ollie  O.  Simpson,  III,  (left)  was  passed  down  from 
the  Air  Force.  Informality  in  the  Air  Guard  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


North  Dakota  had  attempted  to  develop  an 
aviation  unit  after  World  War  I,  but  as  a rural  state 
with  a small  and  widely-scattered  population,  its 
efforts  failed.  The  planned  postwar  Air  Guard  pro- 
gram, however,  was  to  be  much  larger  than  its 
predecessor.  Moreover,  for  political  reasons,  each 
state  was  guaranteed  at  least  one  Guard  flying 
squadron.  Although  the  states  historically  had  ex- 
ercised the  right  to  determine  the  locations  of  all 
their  units,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  told  North 
Dakota  officials  in  1946  that  their  Air  Guard  unit 
would  be  located  in  Fargo,  the  state’s  largest  city 
with  a population  of  32.000.  The  Governor  and 
his  Adjutant  General  did  not  oppose  this  infringe- 
ment on  a traditional  state  prerogative.  Neverthe- 
less, the  city’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  launched  a 
campaign  to  assure  that  it  was  awarded  the  air 
unit.  The  decision  was  followed  by  a long  period 
of  wrangling  over  how  much  money  the  city 


would  be  paid  for  the  use  of  facilities  by  the  ANG 
at  its  municipal  airport.  Hector  Field,  and  recruit- 
ing was  delayed  until  officials  were  assured  that 
the  Air  Guard  would  actually  have  a home.  Fi- 
nally, the  airport  lease  was  resolved  in  November 
1946,  and  North  Dakota’s  Air  Guard  units,  includ- 
ing its  178th  Fighter  Squadron,  obtained  federal 
recognition  in  January  1947.31 

Facilities  and  equipment  were  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  the  airmen  conducted  their  first  drills 
in  the  basement  of  an  armory  in  Fargo  until  April 
1946  when  they  moved  to  the  airport.  Their  first 
aircraft,  an  AT-6  trainer,  arrived  in  February,  fol- 
lowed by  F-51  fighters.  Recruiting  enlisted  per- 
sonnel was  an  especially  challenging  task,  with 
the  local  Navy  Reserve  unit  an  especially  formi- 
dable competitor.  Air  Guard  leaders  worked  dili- 
gently to  sign  up  personnel,  holding  open 
houses,  showing  World  War  II  films,  speaking  at 
local  high  schools,  and  advertising  extensively  in 
local  newspapers.  They  even  turned  to  the  air- 
ways, using  radio  to  publicize  their  units.  Inade- 
quate facilities  also  hampered  the  Air  Guard’s 
development  at  Fargo  since  the  178th  had  inher- 
ited “ . . . only  one  immediately  usable  building, 
an  unheated  hangar  neither  large  enough  to  store 
airplanes  nor  small  enough  to  use  for  offices  and 
classrooms.  During  the  winter  of  1946-1947  and 
again  in  1947-1948,  icy-handed  mechanics 
struggled  to  carry  out  airplane  maintenance  in 
below-zero  weather.”32  Unlike  other  states,  the 
AAF  had  not  built  air  bases  in  North  Dakota  dur- 
ing World  War  II  that  the  Guard  could  now  take 
over.  Efforts  to  convince  the  Air  Force  to  provide 
funds  for  hangar  construction  failed,  notwith- 
standing the  support  of  Senator  Milton  Young. 
The  Guard  Bureau  alleviated  matters  somewhat 
in  1948  by  providing  funds  to  heat  the  hangar  as 
well  as  build  offices,  classrooms,  and  improve 
parking  aprons.33 

Despite  all  these  obstacles,  the  North  Dakota 
Air  Guard  conducted  its  first  annual  training  pe- 
riod at  Hector  Field  in  1948.  By  later  standards, 
conditions  were  austere,  and  the  men  lived  “ ...  in 
tents.  Each  day  pilots  flew  from  Fargo  to  Devils 
Lake,  where  the  state  had  set  up  an  aerial  firing 
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range.  During  the  next  two  years,  the  airmen  took 
their  annual  training  out  of  state,  going  to  Casper, 
Wyoming,  in  1949,  and  to  Camp  Williams,  Wis- 
consin, a year  later.”34 

Beginning  in  the  late  1940s,  the  North 
Dakota  ANG  sporadically  aided  the  state  govern- 
ment. During  February  1949,  Governor  Fred  A. 
Aandahl  ordered  the  178th  to  conduct  relief  oper- 
ations to  ranchers  cut  off  by  heavy  winter  snows. 
Staging  from  Minot,  Air  Guardsmen  used  the 
squadron’s  C^47  transports  to  drop  food,  fuel,  and 
hay  for  thirty-one  days.  During  the  operation,  the 
squadron  commander,  Maj.  Donald  Jones,  was 
killed  when  his  F-5 1 crashed.  Also,  Fargo  was  hit 
by  a devastating  tornado  in  1957,  and  Air  Guards- 
men were  called  upon  to  provide  traffic  control 
and  security  in  response  to  the  emergency.35 

Like  North  Dakota,  Florida  found  organiz- 
ing a state  air  organization  a novel  and  daunting 
experience.  It  began  working  to  establish  its  own 
ANG  in  response  to  a Guard  Bureau  circular  in 
March  1946  that  authorized  the  states  to  request 
their  own  Air  Force  allotments  of  the  postwar  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  December,  the  Bureau  approved 
a request  by  Florida’s  Adjutant  General  for  an  Air 
Guard  organization  initially  consisting  of  fifty  of- 
ficers and  three  hundred  enlisted  members,  in- 
cluding forty-four  full-time  personnel.  The 
Florida  National  Guard  had  already  called  for 
volunteers  in  newspaper  articles,  asking  for 
World  War  II  veterans  to  man  its  new  air  force. 
Unrealistically,  state  officials  expected  to  field  a 
completely  functioning  organization  from  almost 
the  first  day  of  the  Florida  Air  Guard’s  existence. 

It  proved  much  more  difficult  than  planners 
had  anticipated  to  organize  new  units  and  find 
personnel.  Almost  a year  passed  before  recruiting 
caught  up  with  the  state’s  ambitious  initial  re- 
cruiting goals.  In  addition,  its  initial  batch  of 
P-47s  was  changed  to  P-5  Is,  and  in  late  1948, 
the  Florida  Air  Guard  made  a transition  to  F-80 
jets.  Facilities  for  all  of  its  planned  units  were 
leased  at  Imeson  Field,  Jacksonville’s  airport,  and 
federal  recognition  was  granted  to  these  units  on 
9 February  1947. 36  A history  of  the  Florida  Air 
Guard  stressed: 


During  the  first  months  of  existence  the  new 
Air  Guard  received  its  aircraft:  P-5  Is,  A-26s, 
C-47s,  and  AT-6s.  That  first  year  was  con- 
sumed with  organizational,  not  operational, 
problems.  There  wasn’t  enough  of  anything.  As 
late  as  January  1948,  it  had  virtually  no  ammu- 
nition, no  parts  inventory,  no  training  aids,  no 
radios  for  ground  to  air  communications,  no 
mobilization  plans,  no  Air  Force  mission  (be- 
yond a vague  Air  Defense  role),  and  almost  no 
support  or  other  specialized  equipment  at 

all Each  component  did  what  it  could  with 

what  it  had.37 

After  its  first  year,  the  Florida  ANG  was 
manned  by  101  of  its  authorized  133  officers  and 
men.  Turnover  was  high,  partially  because  many 
of  its  members,  college  students  or  professionals 
and  businessmen,  had  demanding  careers.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  pilots  of  the  original 
Florida  Air  Guard  unit  were  combat  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  and  nearly  half  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel had  seen  active  service  in  the  Army  in- 
fantry, Navy,  or  Marine  Corps.  The  first  comman- 
der of  the  159th  Fighter  Squadron  and  senior 
Florida  Air  Guardsman,  Lt.  Col.  William  D.  Hav- 
iland,  was  a former  naval  aviator. 

The  Florida  unit  relied  on  the  commercial 
airport  at  Jacksonville  for  critical  services,  includ- 
ing ground-to-air  communications,  security,  and 
crash  crews.  Limited  stocks  of  ammunition  and 
critical  spare  parts  were  kept  in  a wooden  building 
without  bars  on  its  windows  and  with  walls  so  rot- 
ten that  they  could  be  punctured  with  a fist.  Dur- 
ing 1947  and  the  first  half  of  1948,  efforts  to  train 
and  bring  facilities  up  to  standard  were  hindered 
by  a severe  shortage  of  funds.  Air  Force  training 
directives  exacerbated  those  problems  because 
they  failed  to  take  into  account  the  competing 
civilian  and  military  obligations  of  citizen-airmen. 
Formation  flying  and  tactics  were  almost  prohib- 
ited, and  ammunition  was  in  extremely  short  sup- 
ply. As  a result,  during  the  annual  training  period 
in  1948,  Air  Force  observers  recognized  the  gen- 
eral skill  of  the  159th  pilots  but  criticized  their 
poor  formation  flying  and  gunnery. 

That  poor  military  showing  began  to  change 
in  the  latter  part  of  1948.  The  creation  of  a flying 
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aerial  demonstration  team  named  the  “Florida 
Rockets,”  was  one  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  turnabout.  The  team  traveled  for  two  years, 
taking  virtually  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  skills  at  public  events.38  While  they  were 
“. . . sometimes  controversial  in  the  manner  of 
scheduling  and  funding  support,  these  activities 
raised  public  consciousness  of  the  Air  Guard  and 
helped  to  improve  unit  formation  flying  skills  of 
all  involved.” 39  A crucial  milestone  was  achieved 
in  1949,  when  the  159th  sent  100  percent  of  its 
personnel  to  Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  for  the  unit’s  an- 
nual training,  becoming  the  first  Air  Guard  unit  to 
achieve  perfect  attendance  at  such  an  event.  Pro- 
pelled by  their  outstanding  performance  at  Eglin 
and  the  results  of  a practice  alert  in  October  1949, 
the  159th  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  Air 
Force  gunnery  meet  at  Fas  Vegas,  Nevada,  the 
following  year.  Although  it  did  not  win  the  con- 
test, the  159th  and  the  entire  Florida  Air  Guard 
were  proud  of  the  strides  they  made  in  a little 
more  than  three  years.  Soon  they  would  confront 
much  deadlier  challenges  in  the  Far  East.40 

The  Air  Guard’s  political  autonomy  embar- 
rassed the  Air  Force  throughout  the  late  1940s, 
and  a bitter  conflict  between  the  ANG  and  the 
AFRES  for  scarce  funds,  aircraft,  equipment,  and 
airfields  forced  the  War  Department  to  clarify  the 
roles  of  those  organizations  in  December  1946. 
The  department’s  official  policy  statement 
stressed  that 

— War  Department  mobilization  plans  de- 
pended upon  the  enactment  of  a system  of  univer- 
sal military  training. 

— All  M-Day  forces  must  be  capable  of 
promptly  performing  military  missions. 

— The  only  M-Day  forces  which  the  Orga- 
nized Reserve  Corps  would  provide  would  be 
those  which  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  [including  the  Air  Guard]  could  not  supply. 

— Priority  in  facilities,  funds,  and  equip- 
ment would  be  given  M-Day  units.41 


Once  again  the  Guard  had  won  a clear  claim 
to  priority  because  of  its  superior  political  influ- 
ence and  well-established  organizational  structure. 

Faced  with  inadequate  budgets,  growing  in- 
terservice rivalry,  and  a critical  shortage  of  com- 
bat-ready units,  the  Air  Force  resisted  allocating  a 
significant  share  of  its  budget  to  building  strong 
reserve  programs.  Consequently,  despite  its  polit- 
ical clout,  the  ANG’s  progress  fell  well  behind 
schedule.  By  the  end  of  1948,  for  example,  it 
found  it  difficult  to  recruit  adequate  numbers  of 
trained  combat  pilots,  even  though  there  were 
many  World  War  II  combat  veterans  available  in 
the  American  population.  It  proved  especially  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  qualified  senior  officers  to  com- 
mand Air  Guard  flying  units  in  some  rural  loca- 
tions, and  there  was  no  adequate  program  to  train 
new  pilots.  Furthermore,  military  service  re- 
mained especially  unattractive  to  enlisted  veter- 
ans of  the  war.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
partially  solved  those  difficulties,  but  it  was  a 
Faustian  bargain  that  filled  the  Air  Guard’s  junior 
ranks  with  many  untrained  youths  seeking  to 
avoid  the  draft.  That  arrangement,  although 
seemingly  pragmatic  at  the  time,  haunted  the 
Guard  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  be- 
cause it  undercut  the  organization’s  fundamental 
volunteer  nature.  Instead,  many  youths  viewed 
the  Guard  as  a draft  haven.42 

Inadequate  authorizations  for  full-time  unit 
caretakers  exacerbated  the  Air  Guard’s  personnel 
problems.  Those  individuals,  later  called  techni- 
cians, were  the  glue  that  held  units  together  by 
maintaining  unit  aircraft,  equipment,  and  admin- 
istrative records.  In  1948,  Air  Force  headquarters 
recognized  that  the  Air  Guard  faced  a critical 
shortage  of  these  essential  personnel,43  acknowl- 
edging that  “Unless  additional  full-time  person- 
nel are  provided,  the  Air  National  Guard  program 
is  in  danger  of  collapsing.”44 

Cuts  in  military  spending  and  slow  progress 
in  building  effective  reserve  programs  spurred  ef- 
forts to  merge  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  To 
strengthen  reserve  programs.  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  V.  Forrestal  appointed  a special  board 
headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Gordon  B.  Gray 
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Secretary  of  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal.  (NGAUS 
Library  Collection) 


in  1948.  The  Gray  Board  called  for  an  end  to  the 
dual  component  reserve  systems  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force.  It  concluded  that  “National  security 
requires  all  services  have  one  reserve  force.”45 
Never  satisfied  with  a dual  component  re- 
serve program  and  preferring  a strictly  federal 
force,  the  Air  Force  supported  the  Gray  Board’s 
basic  conclusions.  Even  within  the  Air  Guard’s 
ranks,  there  were  some  who  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  its  dual  state-federal  status.  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  commander  of  Idaho’s 
190th  Fighter  Squadron,  who  compiled  a distin- 
guished combat  record  in  World  War  II,  was  one 
of  these.*  Lanphier  concluded  that  the  Air  Guard 
was  little  more  than  a flying  club  for  those  pilots 
fortunate  enough  to  join  its  combat  units.  He  dis- 
missed the  idea  that  it  had  a state  mission  with 
the  comment  that  “An  air  arm  is  about  as  useful 
to  the  governor  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Idaho  as 
a bombsight  to  a freight  train.”46 

Instead,  Lanphier  advocated  federalizing  the 
Air  Guard  and  merging  it  with  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. Secretary  Forrestal  strongly  supported  a 


single  federal  reserve  program  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force.  President  Truman,  a former  Missouri 
Guardsman,  was  reluctant,  however,  to  risk  his 
prestige  on  the  federalization  issue,  and  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  the  political  fight  fell  on  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Air  Force.  By  pushing 
hard  for  federalization.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Stuart  Symington  created  enormous  friction  with 
the  Guard. 

Congress  rejected  the  initiative  in  February 
1949,  in  the  face  of  strong  lobbying  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association.  The  bitter  impasse  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  the  Guard  was  resolved 
by  Representative  Carl  Vinson,  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  forced  both  parties  to  develop  legislation 
that  firmly  established  the  ANG  as  a legal  com- 
ponent of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States, 
thereby  reaffirming  its  dual  status.  The  drive  to 


* In  April  1943,  he  was  credited  with  destroying  the  aircraft 
carrying  Japanese  Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto. 


Lt.  Col.  Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  and  combat  pilot  in  World  War  II, 
wanted  to  merge  the  ANG  with  the  AFRES.  (Air  Force 
Association  Collection) 
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President  Truman  himself  was  a former  Missouri  Guardsman, 
who  had  served  in  World  War  I.  (NGB  Historical  Services 
Collection) 


combine  the  Air  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
was  a dead  issue,  at  least  temporarily.47 

After  the  defeat  on  Capitol  Hill  of  the  Tru- 
man administration’s  drive  to  consolidate  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  the  focus  of  the  struggle  to 
control  the  Air  Guard  shifted  to  the  Pentagon, 
where  the  central  issue  was  the  proper  role  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau.  The  Air  Force  saw  the 
Bureau  as  merely  a channel  of  communications 
between  its  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  state  authori- 
ties. In  that  role,  its  proper  function  was  to  com- 
municate the  service’s  directives  concerning  the 
administration,  supply,  and  materiel  for  ANG 
units  in  preparation  for  their  federal  mission. 

The  Bureau,  however,  was  determined  to 
continue  playing  much  more  of  an  activist’s  role. 
It  pressed  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  all 
plans,  policies,  and  budgets  that  affected  the  Air 
Guard  and  its  Army  counterpart.  The  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  supported  this  interpretation 
by  mandating  that  the  Air  Force  go  through  the 
Bureau  on  all  Air  Guard  matters.  In  reality,  the 
Bureau  actively  represented  the  National  Guard’s 
interests  within  the  Pentagon,  and  in  the  decades 
after  V-J  Day,  the  Bureau  gradually  replaced  the 


NGAUS  as  the  most  influential  voice  of  the 
Guard  in  the  nation’s  capital.  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A. 
Reckord,  Maryland’s  influential  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, referred  to  it  as  “our  salvation.”48 

The  enormous  friction  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Bureau  over  the  latter’s  proper  role 
dates  to  1946,  when  the  AAF  had  tried  not  only 
to  seize  command  and  control  of  the  Air  Guard 
but  also  to  pressure  the  NGB  into  handing  over 
control  of  its  budget.  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  F. 
Cramer,  an  Army  Guardsmen  serving  as  the  Bu- 
reau’s head,  rubbed  salt  into  those  wounds  when 
he  tried  to  run  the  Air  Guard  according  to  his  own 
standards  instead  of  the  Air  Force’s.  The  latter 
was  frustrated  by  the  Bureau’s  determination  to 
function  as  an  operating  agency  with  a significant 
policy-making  role.  The  Bureau,  for  instance,  di- 
rected ANG  units  to  ignore  Air  Force  manuals 
and  regulations  that  were  not  coordinated  with  it. 
As  a result,  units  felt  free  to  disregard  Air  Force 
directives,  and  the  situation  contributed  to  an 


Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Stuart  Symington  also  wanted 
to  merge  the  ANG  and  the  AFRES.  (Center  for  Air 
Force  History  Collection) 
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alarming  lack  of  standardization  in  Air  Guard 
training  and  procedures.  Tensions  between  Air 
Force  headquarters  and  the  Bureau  burst  into 
open  confrontation  in  1949  when  General  Cramer 
unilaterally  removed  Maj.  Gen.  George  Finch  as 
head  of  the  Bureau’s  Air  Force  Division.49 

Senior  Air  Force  leaders  in  the  Pentagon 
were  outraged,  and  the  deteriorating  situation  led 
to  an  investigation  by  the  Inspectors  General  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  a joint  board 
of  inquiry  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Butler  Milton- 
berger,  a former  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  When  the 
dust  finally  cleared  in  the  spring  of  1950,  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  operating  procedures  of 
the  NGB  were  revamped.  Essentially,  the  changes 
strengthened  the  ability  of  the  Bureau’s  division 
chiefs  to  administer  the  Army  and  Air  Guard  pro- 
grams in  consonance  with  the  directives  of  their 
parent  services,  and  the  power  of  the  NGB’s  chief 
to  interfere  with  them  was  greatly  reduced.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950, 


Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Finch,  head  of  the  NGB’s  Air  Force 
Division  from  October  1948  until  September  1950. 
(National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Collection) 


both  Cramer  and  Finch  were  reassigned  outside 
the  NGB.50 

Despite  its  limited  victory  over  General 
Cramer,  the  Air  Force  remained  disenchanted  by 
the  Air  Guard’s  slow  military  progress.  Opera- 
tional readiness  tests  conducted  by  the  Continen- 
tal Air  Command  (CON AC)  in  1949  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  Air  Guard  fighter  units 
would  require  nearly  three  months  of  hard  training 
after  mobilization  to  attain  full  operational  readi- 
ness. Paradoxically,  modernization  plans  threat- 
ened to  make  the  situation  even  worse.  The  Air 
Force  intended  to  equip  all  of  the  Guard’s  fighter 
squadrons  with  jets  and  assumed  (incorrectly)  that 
only  younger  men  could  fly  such  high  perfor- 
mance aircraft  in  combat,  while  the  Air  Guard’s 
pilot  force  consisted  almost  entirely  of  World  War 
II  veterans.  To  meet  projected  Air  Force  require- 
ments for  jets,  the  Air  Guard  needed  to  train  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  new  pilots  annually.  Yet, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Korean  War,  the  Air  Force  was 
unable  to  provide  the  ANG  with  nearly  enough 
undergraduate  pilot  training  spaces  to  meet  those 
needs  because  of  severe  budget  shortages.51 

The  Cold  War  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  explo- 
sion of  its  first  atomic  bomb  had  raised  another 
challenge  to  the  Air  Guard’s  role  in  national  de- 
fense, since  those  developments  compelled  the 
Air  Force  to  radically  alter  its  thinking  about  air 
defense.  Previous  planning  assumed  that,  be- 
cause of  strategic  warning,  the  Air  Guard  would 
have  several  months  after  mobilization  to  pre- 
pare for  the  defense  of  American  air  space.  Fac- 
ing the  new  threat  of  a sudden  Soviet  nuclear 
strike,  that  assumption  could  lead  to  disaster  if 
the  Air  Force  continued  to  rely  on  the  ANG  for 
70  percent  of  its  interceptors. 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Hoyt  S. 
Vandenberg,  approved  a proposal  in  early  1950  to 
shift  the  Guard  to  less  crucial  missions  such  as 
airlift  and  ground  support.  While  Secretary 
Symington  agreed  with  Vandenberg,  he  was  un- 
able to  win  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson,  who  assumed  office  on  28  March 
1949.  Johnson  was  instructed  by  President  Tru- 
man to  hold  down  the  defense  budget,  and  given 
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Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  ADC  Commander,  attempted 
without  success  to  bring  the  Air  National  Guard  in  line  with 
Air  Force  training  standards.  (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 


that  direction,  he  was  unwilling  to  approve  a pol- 
icy initiative  that  would  require  vastly  increased 
spending  for  an  expanded  air  defense  role  by  the 
active  duty  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  the  adminis- 
tration had  little  stomach  for  another  big  political 
fight  with  the  National  Guard  establishment, 
which  would  have  strongly  resisted  any  effort  to 
downgrade  the  Air  Guard’s  status  as  a first-line 
combat  reserve  force.  The  Korean  War  finally 
killed  the  proposal.52 

The  initiative  to  eliminate  the  Air  Guard’s 
M-Day  mission  climaxed  the  troubled  postwar 
phase  of  its  relationship  with  the  Air  Force.  Ef- 
forts to  develop  the  ANG  as  a first-line  combat 
reserve  force  floundered  badly.  At  that  point,  the 
Air  Guard  lacked  any  significant  immediate  com- 
bat capability,  as  austere  postwar  budgets  and  ob- 
solescent weapons  retarded  the  ANG’s  develop- 
ment. The  heart  of  the  problem  was  the  inability 


of  both  sides  to  work  out  the  complexities  associ- 
ated with  the  Air  Guard’s  status  as  a state-con- 
trolled military  force  with  a primarily  federal 
mission.  The  AAF  never  wanted  the  Guard  as  one 
of  its  reserve  components  but  accepted  it  only  for 
pragmatic  political  reasons,  and  it  struggled  un- 
successfully for  several  years  to  gain  command 
authority  over  nonmobilized  Air  Guard  units.  The 
resulting  confrontations  created  a climate  of  ani- 
mosity between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Guard,  par- 
ticularly since  professional  Air  Force  officers  be- 
lieved that  modern  warfare,  driven  by  rapidly 
changing  technology,  would  never  permit  an  ex- 
tensive period  of  post-mobilization  preparations 
to  bring  a Guard  or  Reserve  unit  up  to  full  com- 
bat readiness.  Nevertheless,  at  least  on  paper,  the 
Air  Force  continued  to  rely  heavily  on  the  Air 
Guard  for  the  bulk  of  its  fighter  forces  due  to  do- 
mestic political  and  budgetary  considerations.53 

The  prevailing  attitude  within  the  Air  Force 
about  the  Air  Guard  (and  the  Air  Force  Reserve) 
was  at  best  apathetic.  Neither  was  given  the  em- 
phasis that  each  deserved,  even  though  a few  se- 
nior Air  Force  officers  recognized  this  shortcom- 
ing. In  December  1950,  Lt.  Gen.  Ennis  C. 
Whitehead,  CON  AC’s  commander,  wrote  Gen- 
eral Vandenburg  outlining  his  concerns  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Air  Force  reserve  compo- 
nents.54 Whitehead,  whose  command  was  respon- 
sible for  the  ANG  and  AFRES,  emphasized  that 

Basically,  the  weakness  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
stem  from  a planning  deficiency  which  still  has 
not  been  corrected.  We  do  not  have  a proper 
Reserve  Forces  Troop  Basis.  We  do  not  have  a 
USAF  Mobilization  Plan. ...  We  do  not  know 

our  requirements T his  deficiency  is,  in  my 

best  judgement,  the  one  factor  which  has  con- 
tributed most  to  the  creation  of  reserve  forces 
problems  and  difficulties.55 

Whitehead  also  noted,  “We  have  permitted 
our  lack  of  direct  control  [of  the  Air  Guard]  to 
act  as  an  excuse  for  insufficient  effort.”  Unlike 
many  other  senior  Air  Force  officers,  he  evalu- 
ated the  situation  pragmatically.  Whitehead  rec- 
ognized that  the  Air  Guard’s  state  status  was  a 
fact  of  life  that  had  to  be  accepted  and  dealt 
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with.  He  stressed  that  poor  Air  Force  planning 
had  harmed  the  development  of  both  of  the  ser- 
vice’s reserve  components  prior  to  the  Korean 
War.  Whitehead  also  reminded  Vandenberg  that 
strong  reserve  programs  would  be  a political 
asset  for  the  Air  Force.56 

By  1950,  National  Guard  aviation  had 
changed  radically,  and  no  longer  was  a relatively 
small  appendage  of  the  Guard’s  ground  combat 
formations.  Instead,  it  had  emerged  as  a separate 
reserve  component  with  crucial  combat  missions. 
The  Air  Guard,  however,  fell  far  short  of  its 
planned  role  in  early  1950.  Its  flying  units  con- 
sisted of  72  fighter  and  12  light  bomber 
squadrons,  and  its  nonflying  elements  included 


36  aircraft  control  and  warning  units.  There  were 
more  than  2,400  aircraft  in  the  ANG  inventory, 
including  211  jet  fighters;  and  its  personnel 
strength  numbered  more  than  44,000.  Those 
numbers  were  deceptive,  however,  since  a combi- 
nation of  poor  planning,  limited  budgets,  obsoles- 
cent weapons,  and  the  federalization  struggle  pre- 
vented it  from  developing  into  a first-line  combat 
reserve  component  of  the  Air  Force.  It  was  not 
ready  to  go  to  war  by  any  means.  Instead,  it  was 
little  more  than  a series  of  state-sponsored  flying 
clubs  largely  financed  by  the  federal  government. 
Those  shortcomings  became  glaringly  apparent 
when  most  of  the  Air  Guard  was  mobilized  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War.57 
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WORLD  WAR  II 


In  1940-1941  the  War  Department  mobilized  the  National  Guard’s  twenty-nine  observation  squadrons  as  nondivisional  formations.  The 
Army  Air  Corps  (later  the  Army  Air  Forces)  absorbed  those  units  as  the  United  States  prepared  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  Axis  aggression. 


The  127th  Observation  Squadron,  Kansas  National  Guard,  mobilized  on  6 October  1941,  at  the  Wichita  Municipal  Airport  (photo  1,  top). 
(NGB  Historical  Services  Collection)  In  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  this  Mustang  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  (photo  2),  the  pilot  in  the  cen- 
ter on  the  aircraft  returned  after  the  war  to  teach  and  retire  as  a professor  at  Auburn  University,  Alabama.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
By  1942,  the  105th  Observation  Squadron  would  shed  its  0-47s  in  favor  of  B-lOs  and  then  B-25s  in  1943.  Pilots  of  the  105th  plan  an  antisub- 
marine mission  from  Langley,  April  1942  (photo  3).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


THE  MODERN  AIR  GUARD  EMERGES 

The  early  post- World  War  II  period  was  one  of  transition  during  which  the  Wisconsin  Air  National  Guard  acquired  F-51s  (photo  1, 
top).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection)  Veterans  of  the  China  Theater’s  Fourteenth  Air  Force  rejoined  the  118th  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  Con- 
necticut Air  National  Guard,  performing  maintenance  on  a F^17  Thunderbolt  in  the  late  1940s  (photo  2).  (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 


Pilots  of  the  128th  Fighter  Squadron,  Georgia  National  Guard,  also  continued  to  train.  The  AT-6  “Texan”  was  forced  down  during  a 
training  flight  at  Crawford,  Alabama,  because  of  fuel  problems  (photo  3).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


By  1950,  National  Guard  aviation  had  changed  radically  and  no  longer  was  a relatively  small  appendage  of  the  Guard’s  ground  com- 
bat formations.  Though  the  Air  Guard  emerged  as  a separate  reserve  component  with  crucial  combat  missions,  it  fell  far  short  of  its  planned 
role  in  early  1950. 


P'ans  for  the  postwar  Air  National  Guard  included  aircraft  control  and  warning  capabilities.  By  May  1949,  there  were  36  of  such  units 
formed.  The  ANG  officers  above  (photo  1),  were  being  trained  at  the  Air  Force  School  for  Communications  Officers  at  Scott  AFB,  111., 
May  1948.  (Air  Force  photo). 

During  this  period,  aircraft  in  the  Air  National  Guard  included  a B-26  bomber  of  the  Louisiana  Air  National  Guard,  in  flight  over 
Louisiana  coast  (photo  2).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo),  and  F-51s  of  the  Idaho  Air  National  Guard  (photo  3). 


In  the  postwar  1940's,  the  air  components  of  the  Guard  flew  a variety  of  retired  World  War  II  aircraft.  With  the  creation  of  a separate 
U.S.  Air  Force,  National  Guard  avaiation  became  designated  as  the  Air  National  Guard.  The  Maryland  Guard,  after  that  time  acquired 
F-51H  aircraft,  and  their  markings  reflected  that  new  status,  (photo  1)  (Norm  Taylor  Collection).  The  104th  Fighter  Squadron  of  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  acquired  P-47s  when  it  obtained  federal  recognition  in  August  1946,  and  its  aircraft  displayed  National  Guard 
markings,  (photo  2)  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection). 


Chapter  IV 

Integrating  With  The  Active  Force,  1950-1970 


A member  of  the  127th  Fighter  Group  bids  goodbye  to  his 
family  in  the  mobilization  for  Korea.  (National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  photo) 


The  Air  Guard  was  once  a collection  of 
state-sponsored,  federally  funded  flying  clubs 
with  questionable  combat  capabilities,  but  during 
the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  it  became  an  increas- 
ingly effective  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Force.  A combination  of  political  expediency  and 
military  necessity  drove  that  transformation, 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  Korean  War,  gradually 
gathering  momentum  through  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961  and  culminating  in  the  Pueblo  and  Tet  mo- 
bilizations of  1968.  Along  the  way,  the  Air  Force 
and  the  ANG  ceased  arguing  about  command 
prerogatives.  Instead,  they  established  a prag- 
matic and  flexible  working  relationship  that  inte- 
grated the  Air  Guard  on  a daily  basis  with  the 


planning,  budgeting,  training,  and  operational  ac- 
tivities of  the  active  duty  establishment. 

The  Air  Guard  traded  much  of  its  historic 
autonomy  for  increased  federal  resources,  and  re- 
sponsibilities and,  in  the  process,  accepted  pro- 
fessional military  standards  and  values  as  the 
proper  measure  of  their  own  behavior.  Except  for 
a few  major  crises,  such  as  Korea,  Berlin,  and  the 
Pueblo  incident,  volunteerism,  not  mobilization, 
emerged  as  the  preferred  method  of  gaining  ac- 
cess to  Guardsmen  for  active  service.  By  the  late 
1960s,  the  Air  Guard  had  evolved  into  a force 
containing  some  flying  units  capable  of  rapid 
global  deployment  in  support  of  national  policy 
objectives.  But,  because  of  the  large  size,  techno- 
logical sophistication,  and  heavy  involvement  of 
the  active  duty  Air  Force  in  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
Air  Guard  remained  a secondary  consideration  in 
the  minds  of  top  officials. 

The  Korean  War  proved  a turning  point  for 
the  U.S.  military  establishment,  including  the  Air 
Guard.  Some  45,000  Air  Guardsmen,  80  percent 
of  the  force,  were  mobilized.  That  callup  exposed 
the  weaknesses  of  all  U.S.  military  reserve  pro- 
grams, including  the  ANG.  Unprepared  for  a lim- 
ited war  in  Asia  and  fearing  a global  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Air  Force  needed  to  impro- 
vise its  responses  to  the  crisis.  First,  it  asked  for 
reserve  volunteers  to  serve  as  individual  fillers  in 
active  duty  units.  In  July  1950,  it  began  involun- 
tary recalls  of  reservists,  and  the  following 
month,  it  started  to  mobilize  Air  Force  Reserve 
flying  units.  Once  Congress  and  the  President  au- 
thorized a permanent  expansion  of  the  service  in 
September,  the  Air  Force  called  upon  the  Air 
Guard.  On  10  October  1950,  five  ANG  wings 
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plus  their  fifteen  fighter  squadrons  and  support 
units  were  mobilized.  The  Air  Force  saw  that 
move  as  only  temporary  expedient;  however, 
massive  Chinese  communist  intervention  in  the 
war  destroyed  that  assumption.  Korea  was  the  Air 
Guard’s  largest  war,  and  eventually,  66  of  its  92 
flying  squadrons,  along  with  numerous  support 
units,  were  mobilized. 

Before  the  Korean  War,  ANG  units  lacked 
specific  wartime  missions.  Their  equipment,  espe- 
cially aircraft,  was  obsolete,  their  training  was  usu- 
ally deplorable,  and  once  mobilized,  they  proved 
to  be  almost  totally  unprepared  for  combat.  Guard 
units  were  assigned  almost  at  random  to  various 
major  air  commands,  regardless  of  their  previous 
training  and  equipment,  and  many  key  Air  Guards- 
men were  stripped  from  their  units  for  use  as  fillers 
elsewhere  in  the  Air  Force.  It  took  three  to  six 
months  for  some  ANG  units  to  become  combat 


ready.  Some  never  did.  Eventually,  the  mess  was 
sorted  out,  although  not  before  the  mobilization 
created  a tremendous  political  uproar.1 

North  Dakota’s  fledgling  Air  Guard  was  one 
organization  that  paid  the  price  of  neglect  during 
the  Korean  War.  Although  its  178th  Fighter 
Squadron  was  not  mobilized  until  April  1951,  the 
Air  Force  had  stripped  the  unit  of  eight  badly- 
needed  F-51s  late  in  the  previous  year.  After  a 
month  at  their  home  station,  its  officers  and  men 
were  transferred  to  Moody  AFB  outside  Valdosta, 
Georgia,  for  assignment  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Command’s  (SAC’s)  146th  Fighter-Bomber  Wing 
(FBW).  Neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Air  Guard 
was  prepared  for  mobilization,  and  according  to 
one  participant,  it  essentially  was  a case  of  “fall 
out  in  Fargo  and  fall  in  at  Georgia.”2  The  178th’s 
Commander,  Maj.  Robert  M.  Johnson,  reported 
that  “some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  working 
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Among  the  weaknesses  of  the  Guard  during  the  Korean  War  was  the  lack  of  training.  In  last-minute  instructions,  the  Gunnery  and 
Rocket  Officer  provides  advice  on  how  to  use  the  bombsight  to  Guardsmen  of  the  126th  Light  Bombardment  Wing.  Unlike  the  bulk 
of  deployments,  this  unit  would  join  the  NATO  command  in  Europe.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 
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Although  some  ANG  units  served  in  Far  East  Air  Force 
during  the  Korean  War,  a majority  of  mobilized  Air 
Guardsmen  served  in  the  Continental  U.S.  and  NATO. 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Allen  (right),  126th  Light  Bombardment 
Wing,  departs  to  command  his  unit  as  part  of  NATO.  Col. 

W.  V.  Newhall  (Exec.  Officer)  and  Col.  Leon  Delighter 
(Maint.  Officer)  bid  him  bon  voyage.  (Air  Force  photo) 

into  an  entirely  new  wing  organization  and  con- 
verting to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Fighter 
Wing  structure.”3  The  unit  remained  in  Georgia 
through  mid-October,  undergoing  intensive  train- 
ing. That  month  it  accompanied  the  146th  to 
George  AFB  at  Victorville,  California,  for  reas- 
signment to  the  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC). 
Subsequently,  many  of  its  individual  pilots  and 
enlisted  members  were  reassigned  to  other  units 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  By  April  1952,  very 
few  North  Dakota  Air  Guardsmen  remained  in 
the  178th,  and  there  were  fears  that  the  Air  Force 


would  not  reconstitute  the  unit  in  their  home  state 
following  demobilization.  Those  fears,  however, 
were  never  realized,  for  in  December  1952,  the 
Air  Force  released  the  178th  from  federal  service 
and  returned  it  to  North  Dakota  control.  At  that 
point,  most  of  the  state’s  Air  Guardsmen  had 
completed  their  active  duty  service  and  returned 
home  on  an  individual  basis.4 

Despite  poor  initial  readiness.  Guard  units 
and  individuals  contributed  substantially  to  the 
air  war  in  Korea,  with  Air  Guardsmen  flying 
39,530  combat  sorties  and  destroying  39  enemy 
aircraft.  But  the  ANG  paid  a high  price,  as  101  of 
its  members  were  either  killed  or  declared  miss- 
ing in  action  during  the  conflict. 

The  Air  Guard’s  136th  and  the  116th  Fighter 
Bomber  Wings  compiled  excellent  combat 
records.  The  136th — composed  of  the  111th 
(Texas),  154th  (Arkansas)  and  the  182d  (Texas) 
Fighter-Bomber  Squadrons — flew  its  first  combat 
mission  in  the  Far  East  on  24  May  1951  in  F-84E 
“Thunderjets.”  On  26  June  1951,  while  escorting 
B-29s  near  “MiG  Alley,”  1st  Lt.  Arthur  E. 
Olinger  and  Capt.  Harry  Underwood  of  the  182d 
shared  credit  for  the  Air  Guard’s  first  jet  kill, 
when  they  destroyed  one  of  five  MiG- 15s  that  at- 
tacked their  formation.  The  116th  had  arrived  in 
Japan  in  late  July  1951  with  fighter-bomber 
squadrons  that  included  the  158th  (Georgia), 
159th  (Florida)  and  the  196th  (California).5 

The  experience  of  Florida’s  159th  Fighter 
Squadron  was  typical  of  ANG  units  that  saw 
combat  during  the  Korean  “police  action.”  The 
unit  was  mobilized  in  October  1950  and  received 
new  F-84s  to  replace  its  F-80s.  Originally  the 
squadron  was  slated  to  deploy  to  France  to 
strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 
Rumors  about  a possible  “European  vacation” 
stimulated  recruiting  for  the  159th.  In  June  1951, 
the  squadron  actually  packed  its  gear  and  shipped 
its  aircraft  to  Europe.  At  the  last  minute,  however, 
its  orders  were  changed.  Fears  of  a buildup  of 
communist  air  power  in  the  Far  East  prompted 
Ft.  Gen.  O.  P.  Weyland,  Commander  of  the  Far 
East  Air  Force  (FEAF),  to  strengthen  Japan’s  air 
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MSgt.  Robert  L.  Bell,  Line  Chief,  and  his  son,  SSgt.  Monty  L.  Bell,  served  during  the  mobilization  of  the  154th  Squadron  during  the 
Korean  War.  Long  family  traditions  of  serving  in  a given  ANG  unit  were  not  uncommon.  (Warren  Thompson  Collection) 


defenses.  The  159th  was  given  some  older  F-84s 
and  shipped  out  from  the  West  Coast  on  two  U.S. 
Navy  escort  carriers,  arriving  in  Japan  in  late  July 
and  early  August.6 

Stationed  at  Misawa  Air  Base,  the  159th  as- 
sumed responsibility  (with  the  rest  of  the  1 16th 
Fighter  Bomber  Wing)  for  the  air  defense  of 
northern  Japan,  a role  for  which  its  F-84s  were 
poorly  suited.  The  squadron  pulled  air  defense 
alert  for  a week  at  a time,  and  when  not  on  alert 
or  training  for  its  air  defense  mission,  the  159th 
practiced  aerial  gunnery  and  fulfilled  ground  sup- 
port missions.  Housing  conditions  and  storage  fa- 
cilities at  Misawa  were  terrible,  with  enlisted  men 
living  in  a warehouse,  while  officers  were  bil- 
leted in  family  housing.  Poor  living  conditions 
and  the  lack  of  time  off  produced  serious  morale 
problems;  fights  and  excessive  drinking  were 
common.  Those  problems  were  alleviated  by 
mid-September  1951  when  squadron  members 
moved  into  more  modem  housing  and  were  given 
more  free  time,  including  off-base  liberty.7 

Beginning  in  November  1951,  the  116th 
FBW  maintained  one  F-84  squadron  on  combat 
rotation  at  Taegu  Air  Base  in  Korea.  The  159th 


initially  deployed  there  on  28  November  and 
began  flying  that  same  day  against  rail  lines  near 
Woonsan  in  North  Korea.  Each  F-84  flew  with  a 
mix  of  500-  and  1,000-pound  conventional 
bombs.  The  squadron’s  pilots  were  very  aggres- 
sive, flying  as  low  as  possible  in  poor  weather  to 
attack  hard-to-find  targets.  In  addition  to  railroads, 
the  1 59th  also  began  attacking  enemy  infantry  and 
artillery  positions  in  December.  Returning  to 
Japan  the  following  month,  the  squadron  resumed 
its  air  defense  alert  but  continued  to  lose  experi- 
enced pilots  to  other  Air  Force  units,  a process 
that  had  been  underway  since  it  had  been  mobi- 
lized in  October  1950.  Eventually,  they  were  re- 
placed by  less-experienced  newcomers. 

On  28-29  May  1952,  the  159th  and  the  other 
fighter  squadrons  assigned  to  the  1 1 6th  FBW  par- 
ticipated in  an  historic  experiment,  Operation 
“High  Tide,”  in  which  they  apparently  performed 
the  first  combat  air  refueling.  The  159th’s  role  in 
the  operation  was  to  attack  targets  near  Sariwon, 
North  Korea,  and  then  refuel  near  Taegu  on  the  re- 
turn flight  to  Japan.  Various  problems,  however, 
forced  several  fighters  to  land  at  Taegu.  Between 
7 June  and  4 July,  the  squadron  flew  additional 
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Capt.  Robert  J.  Love  became  the  1 1th  jet  ace  in  history 
after  his  mobilization.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 

the  USAF’s  4th  Interceptor  Wing,  where,  flying 
F-86  “Sabrejets,”  they  became  the  Air  Guard’s 
first  jet  aces.  Love  destroyed  six  enemy  aircraft; 
Jolley  downed  seven.10 

Maj.  James  P.  Hagerstrom  became  an  ace  in 
two  different  wars.  During  World  War  II,  he 
joined  the  AAF  and  flew  170  combat  missions 
and  was  credited  with  destroying  six  enemy  air- 
craft. After  the  conflict,  he  left  active  duty  and 
joined  the  1 11th  Fighter-Bomber  Squadron  of  the 
Texas  Air  Guard.  In  October  1950,  Hagerstrom 
was  recalled  for  active  duty  with  the  111th,  which 
was  equipped  with  F-51s.  Subsequently,  he  trans- 
ferred to  an  active  duty  Air  Force  squadron.  Fly- 
ing F-86  Sabre  jets  in  the  skies  over  North 
Korea,  Hagerstrom  was  credited  with  8.5  kills.11 

Robinson  Risner,  who  joined  the  Army  Air 
Forces  during  World  War  II  and  served  in  obscurity 
as  a fighter  pilot  in  Panama,  was  destined  to  leave 
his  mark  on  the  Air  Force.  After  the  war,  “Robbie” 
Risner  left  the  service,  went  into  business  in  Tulsa, 


air-refueled  missions  against  North  Korean  tar- 
gets, but  the  test  was  unsuccessful.  It  involved  a 
long  and  difficult  hookup  between  a tanker  hose 
and  a wing-tip  refueling  point  on  a fighter.  Poor 
weather  and  the  gluttonous  appetite  of  the  F-84s 
for  jet  fuel  produced  marginal  air  refueling 
results.8  In  July  1952,  the  159th  was  inactivated. 
By  that  time,  many  of  its  original  members  had  ei- 
ther returned  home  or  were  on  the  way  there,  and 
the  war  was  over  for  Florida’s  Air  Guardsmen.9 

During  the  Korean  War,  as  in  previous  con- 
flicts, Air  Guardsmen  made  their  most  dramatic 
contributions  as  individuals  rather  than  members 
of  Guard  units.  Several  pilots  from  New  Mex- 
ico’s 118th  FIS,  for  example,  volunteered  for 
combat  assignments  in  the  active  duty  Air  Force 
to  fly  F-51s  because  they  were  already  checked 
out  in  the  aircraft.  Some  demonstrated  their  com- 
bat skills  with  four  Air  Guardsmen  achieving  the 
coveted  status  of  aces.  Captains  Robert  J.  Love 
and  Clifford  D.  Jolley  of  the  196th  transferred  to 


Maj.  James  R Hagerstrom  of  the  Texas  Air  Guard  became 
an  ace  in  two  wars.  World  War  II  and  Korea.  (U.S.  Air 
Force  photo) 
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Capt.  Clifford  D.  Jolley  joined  Capt.  Love  to  become  another 
jet  ace  from  the  Air  National  Guard.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 


Oklahoma,  and  married.  Because  he  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  involved  with  aviation,  Risner 
joined  the  Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard  and 
began  flying  F-51s  in  its  185th  Fighter  Squadron. 
His  squadron  was  mobilized  for  the  Korean  War 
and  transitioned  to  the  F-80,  the  Air  Force’s  first 
operational  jet  fighter.  When  it  became  clear  that 
the  185th  was  not  going  to  the  Far  East,  Risner 
arranged  a series  of  transfers  that  finally  landed 
him  in  the  Air  Force’s  4th  Fighter  Wing  in  Korea. 
After  learning  to  fly  the  F-86,  he  was  ultimately 
credited  with  destroying  eight  enemy  aircraft. 

Risner  completed  108  combat  missions  and 
returned  to  the  U.S.,  having  decided  to  remain  on 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force.  His  career  pro- 
gressed and,  as  a lieutenant  colonel,  Risner  was 
given  command  of  the  67th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  based  at  Korat,  Thailand.  While  flying 
against  a heavily  defended  target  in  North  Viet- 
nam, his  F-105  was  shot  down  in  1965,  and  Ris- 
ner was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  the  infamous 


“Hanoi  Hilton.”  Despite  torture,  filth,  and  isola- 
tion, Risner  took  charge  and  played  a key  role  in 
creating  a disciplined  military  organization 
among  his  fellow  American  prisoners  of  war.  Re- 
leased from  his  horrible  ordeal  following  the 
B-52  “Christmas”  bombing  offensive  in  1972,  he 
returned  to  the  cockpit  and  quickly  mastered  the 
F-4.  Risner  was  then  given  command  of  an 
F-lll  wing  and  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
before  his  last  assignment  at  the  Air  Force’s 
Fighter  Weapons’  School.  Risner’s  captivity  in 
Hanoi  epitomized  the  courage,  professionalism, 
and  patriotism  of  American  Air  Force  and  Navy 
pilots  during  the  Vietnam  War.12 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Air  Force,  experience 
and  maturity,  not  youth,  had  proved  essential  to  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  fighter  pilots  in  Korea, 
and  World  War  II  combat  veterans  scored  a dispro- 
portionate number  of  aerial  victories.  Brig.  Gen. 


Capt.  Robinson  Risner,  an  Oklahoma  Air  Guardsman, 
transferred  to  the  Air  Force’s  4th  Fighter  Wing  and  became 
a Korean  War  jet  ace.  Remaining  on  active  duty,  he  served 
in  combat  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  “Hanoi  Hilton.”  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 
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Unidentified  F-84  pilot  of  the  182d  Fighter-Bomber 
Squadron  from  Texas  ANG  takes  off  for  mission  in  Korea. 
(Norm  Taylor  Collection) 


Paul  E.  Hoover,  who  later  served  as  Ohio’s  Assis- 
tant Adjutant  General  for  Air,  reflected  on  his  own 
combat  experience  in  Korea.  He  had  been  there  as 
an  Air  Guardsman  assigned  to  the  Air  Force’s  49th 
Fighter-Bomber  Squadron.  Hoover  stressed  that 

When  we  first  got  to  Korea,  we  had  a lot  of 
youngsters.  Air  Force  types  that  had  been  put 
through  [pilot]  training  rather  rapidly  and  they 
were  losing  quite  a few.  Then,  as  the  Reservists 
and  the  Air  Guard  got  there,  the  average  age 
climbed  quite  a bit.  With  the  experience  of 
these  individuals,  our  loss  rate  decreased 
rapidly.  We  didn’t  make  silly  mistakes  like 
making  three  or  four  passes  on  the  same  target, 
and  we  plotted  our  entries  into  target  areas 
more  efficiently  than  we  did  in  the  early  days. 

They  were  young  and  not  aware  of  what  could 
happen.  Many  of  us  that  got  over  there  came 
from  that  World  War  II  experience  and  we  ap- 
plied some  of  that  experience  in  Korea.  It  re- 
duced our  losses  considerably.13 

The  Air  Guard  also  contributed  to  the  global 
U.S.  military  buildup  for  the  expected  military  con- 


frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  while  the  fighting 
raged  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  Air  Force  dis- 
patched three  of  its  fighter  wings  to  Europe  to 
shore  up  NATO.  One  ANG  fighter  wing  was  de- 
voted to  training  fighter  pilots  in  the  continental 
United  States  (CONUS).  The  other  sixteen  mobi- 
lized ANG  wings  augmented  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand (TAC),  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC), 
and  the  Air  Defense  Command  (ADC)  in  the 
CONUS.  The  major  air  commands  were  not  im- 
pressed with  the  Air  Guard  units  assigned  to  them, 
at  least  not  at  first.14  According  to  ADC,  those  units 
“didn’t  immediately  assume  an  air  defense  capabil- 
ity commensurate  with  that  of  regular  Air  Force 
squadrons.” 15  General  Whitehead,  the  ADC  Com- 
mander, was  even  blunter.  He  commented  that  “We 
have  found  that  most  of  the  Air  Guard  units  are  not 
in  a position  to  do  what  is  expected,  and  the  units 
above  the  squadron  level  [i.e.,  wing  headquarters] 
are  not  capable  of  doing  their  jobs.” 16 

Air  Guard  units  assigned  to  SAC  had  an 
even  more  difficult  time.  Fighter  units  comprised 
four  of  the  six  Air  National  Guard  wings  gained 


F-51  pilot  of  the  California  Air  National  Guard,  in  the  early 
1950s.  His  unit  participated  in  the  1953  air  defense  runway 
experiment.  (Norm  Taylor  Collection) 
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by  the  command  in  1951.  After  briefly  experi- 
menting with  them  as  bomber  escorts,  they  were 
reassigned  to  TAC.  The  106th  and  111th  Light 
Bomb  Wings  remained  with  SAC  until  they  were 
returned  to  state  control.  Neither  organization 
was  prepared  to  switch  from  flying  B-26s  to  ei- 
ther the  B-29s  or  B-36s  they  eventually  ob- 
tained. The  training  and  general  experience  level 
of  their  personnel  were  poorly  matched  with 
SAC’s  strategic  bombing  and  reconnaissance 
missions.  Training  in  those  units  was  extremely 
slow,  and  shortages  of  aircraft,  spare  parts,  and 
supplies  as  well  as  excessive  personnel  turnover 
exacerbated  their  problems.  Unit  cohesion  and 
the  distinctive  Air  Guard  character  of  those  orga- 
nizations were  destroyed.  Those  circumstances 
lowered  morale  and  delayed  operational  readi- 
ness, and  many  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  were 
either  reassigned  to  other  units  or  subjected  to  ad- 
ministrative action,  including  release  from  active 
duty,  to  deal  with  morale  and  associated  prob- 
lems. Neither  wing  was  rated  fully  combat-ready 
prior  to  returning  to  state  control.17 

The  initial  mobilization  fiasco  forced  the  Air 
Force  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the  Air 
Guard  and  to  thoroughly  revamp  its  entire  reserve 
system.18  Then,  as  now.  Congress  played  a key 
role  in  placing  reserve  programs  on  a sound  foot- 
ing. Congress  was  much  more  willing  than  either 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  military  ser- 
vices to  fund  the  reserves  properly.  Moreover,  it 
enacted  a series  of  key  laws  that  eliminated  most 
of  the  old  inequities  and  fostered  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  reserve  components.  The 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1951,  passed  on  19  June  1951,  required  that  each 
man  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  serve  twenty- 
four  months  of  active  duty  and  transfer  to  the  re- 
serve components  for  six  years  upon  discharge 
from  active  duty.  Those  who  volunteered  and 
were  accepted  into  reserve  components  could  be 
released  from  active  duty  before  they  completed 
their  twenty-four  months  of  service. 

The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952, 
passed  on  9 July  of  that  year,  the  so-called  “Magna 
Carta”  of  the  reserve  components,  was  designed  to 


rejuvenate  the  reserve  programs  of  the  armed 
forces.  Each  service  was  required  to  maintain  three 
categories  of  reserves — ready,  standby,  and  re- 
tired— each  subject  to  different  degrees  of  recall  to 
active  duty.  Nevertheless,  all  Air  Guardsmen  were 
members  of  the  ready  reserve,  which  could  be  in- 
voluntarily recalled  for  twenty-four  months  during 
a war  or  national  emergency.  The  legislation  gave 
all  servicemen — volunteers  or  draftees — an  oblig- 
ation to  belong  to  the  ready  reserve  if  they  had  less 
than  four  years  of  active  duty.19 

A little  noticed  provision  of  the  1952  legisla- 
tion proved  to  be  an  essential  component  of  the 
Air  Guard’s  future  success.  While  requiring  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  mobilize  in  units  during  na- 
tional emergencies,  the  act  also  permitted  indi- 
vidual Guardsmen  and  reservists  to  volunteer  for 
active  service.  Subsequently,  “volunteerism”  was 
employed  to  integrate  small  numbers  of  ANG 
members  into  active  Air  Force  peacetime  mis- 
sions, such  as  airlift  or  the  air  defense  runway 
alert  program  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 
In  larger  contingencies,  it  provided  a “silent  call- 
up” option  that  enabled  the  Air  Force  to  draw 
upon  the  Air  Guard’s  resources  without  requiring 
that  Congress  or  the  President  employ  their  for- 
mal mobilization  authority  in  politically  or  diplo- 
matically difficult  situations.  There  were,  how- 
ever, serious  drawbacks  to  volunteerism  as 
practiced  by  the  Air  Guard,  for  apparently  it  was 
never  guided  by  formal  plans  and  policies  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  and 
the  Air  Force.  Instead,  it  evolved  as  a pragmatic 
and  largely  ad  hoc  series  of  responses  by  the  Air 
Guard  to  its  training  and  operational  support  re- 
quirements for  the  active  force.  Volunteerism 
could  undermine  unit  integrity  and  readiness  if  it 
were  not  carefully  controlled,  and  it  could  also 
undermine  family  and  employer  support  of  Air 
Guardsmen.  Finally,  it  was  very  difficult  for  plan- 
ners to  accurately  predict  the  numbers  of  volun- 
teers that  might  be  available  for  active  duty  in 
various  contingency  scenarios.20 

Following  the  Korean  War,  Congress  re- 
mained concerned  about  continuing  weaknesses 
in  reserve  programs.  In  1955,  it  enacted  two  key 
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pieces  of  legislation  to  address  such  problems. 
The  1955  Amendments  to  the  Universal  Training 
and  Service  Act  extended  the  draft  until  I July 
1959.  Then,  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  Ready  Reserve  from  1.5 
million  to  2.9  million  men,  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  mobilize  up  to  1 million  ready  reservists 
in  a declared  national  emergency,  reduced  the 
total  military  service  obligation  from  eight  to  six 
years;  required  all  those  who  entered  the  armed 
forces  after  9 August  1955  to  participate  in  re- 
serve training  following  completion  of  their  ac- 
tive service  and  authorized  specific  sanctions  for 
those  who  failed  to  do  so,  allowed  direct  enlist- 
ments in  the  reserve  components  for  nonprior  ser- 
vice youths,  and  established  a system  of  continu- 
ous screening  for  members  of  the  ready  reserve  to 
ensure  they  were  available  for  active  duty.  The 
act  failed  to  include  provisions  authorizing  uni- 
versal military  training,  mandatory  basic  training 
for  National  Guard  recruits,  or  authority  to  induct 
men  into  the  reserves  if  sufficient  numbers  could 
not  be  obtained  voluntarily.  While  very  con- 
cerned by  those  omissions,  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  signed  the  bill  into  law  on  9 August 
1955,  after  vigorous  lobbying  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson.  While  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955  had  little  direct  impact  on  the 
ANG,  it  reflected  a continuing  high  level  of  con- 
cern in  the  nation’s  capital  with  the  strength  of  re- 
serve programs.  Sensitive  to  that  political  climate 
and  the  desire  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
to  cut  military  spending,  the  Air  Force  continued 
to  strengthen  the  ANG  and  AFRES.21 

Congress  had  also  passed  a series  of  laws 
between  1948  and  1955  that  encouraged  profes- 
sionalism in  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  Vitaliza- 
tion  and  Equalization  Retirement  Act,  signed  by 
President  Truman  on  29  June  1948,  encouraged 
continuing,  lifelong  participation  in  the  reserve 
components  by  authorizing,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
tirement pay  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  age 
sixty  provided  they  had  accumulated  twenty 
years  of  satisfactory  service.  The  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Personnel  Act  (ROPA)  of  1954  and  amend- 
ments the  following  year  accentuated  the  trend 


toward  professionalism  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
by  giving  them  a career  progression  program  that 
paralleled  the  system  developed  for  the  regulars. 
Although  it  did  not  mandate  it,  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955  encouraged  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  to  require  basic  training  for  all  nonprior 
service  enlistees  in  the  Guard.22 

With  volunteerism  as  an  example,  the  ANG 
led  the  way  in  developing  new  approaches  to  re- 
serve training  and  management  during  the  1 950s 
and  1960s.  Blessed  with  innovative  leaders  like 
Major  Generals  Earl  T.  Ricks  and  Winston  P. 
“Wimpy”  Wilson,  plus  a strong  political  base, 
the  ANG  traded  some  autonomy  as  a state-fed- 
eral force  for  closer  integration  with  the  active 
duty  Air  Force. 

Wilson,  an  old-time  Guardsman,  was  proba- 
bly the  single  most  important  officer  in  the 
ANG’s  history.  Loving  airplanes,  he  had  enlisted 
as  a private  in  the  154th  Observation  Squadron  of 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard  in  1929  and  served 
initially  as  a mechanic,  but  in  1940  he  was  com- 
missioned and  rated  as  a junior  aircraft  observer. 


Maj.  Gen.  Earl  T.  Ricks,  headed  the  ANG  from  1950  to 
1954.  (National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Collection) 
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Along  with  General  Ricks,  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  R "Wimpy” 
Wilson  realized  that  the  Air  National  Guard  needed  to  ac- 
quire definite  wartime  missions.  He  is  being  sworn  in  as 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  in  1963  by  Sec.  of  the 
Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 

After  being  mobilized  later  that  year,  Wilson  flew 
antisubmarine  patrols  from  Florida  until  early 
1942.  Then,  like  many  other  Guardsmen,  he  was 
taken  from  his  National  Guard  unit  and  given  a 
series  of  AAF  assignments  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Pacific.  Once  the  war  ended,  Wilson  left 
active  duty  and  rejoined  the  Arkansas  ANG  but 
was  again  mobilized  in  1950  with  his  friend  Brig. 
Gen.  Earl  Ricks.  They  were  brought  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  Air  Force  to  clean  up  the  mess  in  the 
Air  Guard  revealed  by  the  Korean  War.  Wilson, 
who  expected  to  serve  in  the  NGB  for  twenty-one 
months,  remained  for  twenty-one  years,  serving 
as  head  of  the  Air  Guard  from  January  1954  until 
August  1962.  He  then  became  the  first  Air 
Guardsmen  to  be  assigned  as  Chief  of  the  NGB 
on  a permanent  basis,  holding  the  latter  position 
from  August  1963  until  August  1971.  Wilson  was 
characterized  by  a fellow  Air  Guardsman  as  “a 
one-man  gang  who  really  did  his  homework.  He 
never  delegated  authority,  and  chains-of-com- 


mand  were  meaningless.  He  was  a quick  thinker 
and  a guy  of  action.” 

Wilson  and  Ricks  recognized  that  the  Air 
Guard  faced  a dim  future  unless  it  became  a thor- 
oughly professional  force.  For  them,  that  meant 
that  the  ANG  had  to  acquire  definite  wartime 
missions,  and  it  also  had  to  be  integrated  into  Air 
Force  planning,  budgeting,  exercises,  and  opera- 
tional missions  on  a regular  basis.  To  increase 
flight  safety,  the  NGB  persuaded  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  schedule  thirty-six  additional  flight 
training  periods  for  its  aircrews  after  the  Korean 
War.  Since  the  Air  Force  could  not  accommodate 
all  of  its  growing  training  needs,  the  ANG  estab- 
lished its  own  permanent  field  training  sites.  Ap- 
plying an  innovation  pioneered  in  Texas  and 
Arkansas  before  the  Korean  War,  ANG  unit  train- 
ing assemblies  were  concentrated  into  one  week- 
end per  month  instead  of  being  held  each  week. 
The  Air  Guard  also  added  more  full-time  techni- 
cians in  order  to  be  ready  for  combat  the  moment 
it  was  called  into  federal  service. 

Wilson  fought  hard  to  acquire  modern  air- 
craft and  facilities.  To  accommodate  high-perfor- 
mance jet  aircraft,  the  ANG  launched  a major 
program  to  lengthen  runways  and  construct  other 
facilities  at  the  municipal  airports  that  hosted  its 
units  during  FY  1954.  At  installations  that  could 
not  adapt  to  jet  fighter  operations,  in  FY  1955  the 
Air  Guard  began  forming  air  resupply  and  air 
transport  squadrons.  Initially,  these  squadrons 
were  equipped  with  C-46s,  but  by  the  decade’s 
end,  the  C-97  was  entering  the  Guard’s  inven- 
tory. Above  all,  Wilson  was  determined  to  insure 
that  the  Air  Guard  met  the  same  tough  profes- 
sional training  standards  as  the  active  force.23 
“Wimpy”  was  able  to  sell  these  concepts  to  the 
ANG,  the  USAF,  Congress,  and  the  states.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  ANG  was  transformed  from  a 
flying  club  into  a valued  and  professionally  ori- 
ented reserve  component  of  the  USAF.24 

Pushed  by  its  reserve  components  and  their 
political  supporters,  the  Air  Force  adopted  several 
management  and  training  innovations  after  the 
Korean  War  that  promoted  the  evolution  of  in- 
creasingly capable  reserve  forces.  The  four  most 
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significant  policy  innovations  were:  including  air 
reserve  forces  in  war  plans,  the  ANG’s  participa- 
tion in  the  air  defense  runway  alert  program,  the 
gaining  command  concept  of  reserve  forces  man- 
agement, and  the  selected  reserve  force  program.25 

Beginning  in  1951,  the  Air  Force,  for  the 
first  time,  established  specific  mobilization  re- 
quirements for  the  Air  Guard  in  its  war  plans, 
and  the  ANG  trained  against  those  requirements 
and  plans.  Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Finch, 
CONAC’s  Deputy  for  Air  National  Guard  Mat- 
ters, proposed  the  air  defense  runway  alert  pro- 
gram as  a way  to  combine  realistic  training  and 
support  of  a significant  combat  mission  in  peace- 
time. Finch’s  long  military  career  began  in  1918 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Service  at  the  age  of 
16.  During  the  interwar  period,  he  served  with 
the  ORC  of  the  Air  Corps. 

His  association  with  the  Guard  began  in 
1940  when  he  was  a prominent  attorney  in  At- 
lanta. The  Governor  of  Georgia,  Edward  Rivers, 
asked  him  to  form  the  state’s  first  National  Guard 
aviation  unit.  Finch  accepted  the  offer  and  was  ap- 
pointed the  commander  of  the  new  128th  Obser- 
vation Squadron,  but  like  many  other  Guard  avia- 
tors, he  did  not  remain  with  his  unit  long,  once  it 
was  called  into  federal  service  during  World  War 
II.  Finch  served  in  a variety  of  assignments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  CONUS  during  the  war. 
Then,  after  V-J  Day,  he  returned  to  the  Georgia 
Guard,  organized  its  54th  Fighter  Wing,  and  sub- 
sequently accepted  an  appointment  as  Chief  of  the 
NGB’s  Air  Force  Division  in  October  1948.  As 
previously  noted,  Finch  was  essentially  fired  from 
that  assignment  because  of  a personality  conflict 
and  turf  battle  with  the  Bureau’s  Chief.26 

Beginning  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1953, 
Finch’s  proposal  involved  two  units — the  138th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  the  194th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron 
at  Hayward,  California — standing  alert  from  an 
hour  before  sunrise  until  an  hour  after  sunset.  The 
alert  force  was  manned  by  five  pilots  at  each  loca- 
tion who  signed  on  for  voluntary  tours  of  active 
duty  for  the  duration  of  the  test.  During  the  test, 
none  of  the  other  pilots  in  their  squadrons  ob- 


tained any  training  from  the  program.  Initially,  the 
experiment  was  slated  to  last  120  days,  but  then  it 
was  extended  to  169  days.  Each  site  maintained 
two  F-51s  on  five-minute  alert.  Working  with 
SAC  and  Air  Force  radar  sites,  the  Air  Guardsmen 
conducted  periodic  scrambles  to  test  the  concept. 
Despite  Air  Staff  doubts  and  initial  resistance,  the 
experiment  was  a great  success.  By  1961,  it  ex- 
panded into  a permanent,  round-the-clock  pro- 
gram that  included  25  ANG  fighter  squadrons.  By 
1992,  the  ANG  provided  100  percent  of  the  Air 
Force’s  CONUS-based  air  defense  interceptor 
force.27  The  runway  alert  program  was  the  first 
broad  effort  to  integrate  reserve  units  into  the  reg- 
ular peacetime  operating  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  on  a continuing  basis.  It  was  the 
genesis  of  the  total  force  approach  to  reserve  com- 
ponent training  and  to  the  operational  support  of 
the  active  duty  military  establishment.28 

The  third  major  innovation — the  gaining 
command  concept  of  reserve  forces  manage- 
ment— meant  that  the  major  air  command  respon- 
sible  for  using  a Guard  or  Reserve  unit  in 
wartime  would  actually  train  it  during  peacetime. 
ANG  leaders  had  pressed  for  that  arrangement 
since  the  early  1950s,  while  the  active  duty  Air 
Force  had  strongly  resisted  the  change.  The  con- 
cept was  grudgingly  adopted  in  1960  because  of 
budget  cuts  and  public  criticism  of  the  air  reserve 
programs  by  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  then  Air 
Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  It  improved  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ANG  units  by  giving  Air  Force  com- 
manders direct  personal  incentives  for  improving 
the  performance  of  those  reserve  organizations.  It 
also  established  firm  precedents  for  the  total 
force  policy  by  integrating  the  Air  Guard  into  the 
daily  operations  of  the  active  force.29 

The  fourth  major  policy  innovation — the  se- 
lected reserve  force  program — reflected  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara’s  determination 
to  build  an  elite  force  of  highly  capable  reserve 
units  to  support  the  Kennedy  administration’s 
flexible  response  policy  of  the  1960s.  It  sought  to 
assure  that  America’s  military  forces,  including 
its  reserve  components,  were  prepared  to  respond 
immediately  to  a spectrum  of  conflicts  including 
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guerilla  warfare  and  limited  conventional  war.  To 
support  flexible  response  and  improve  readiness, 
McNamara  attempted  to  shrink  America’s  large 
reserve  establishment.  He  also  moved  to  merge 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  AFRES  into  their  Na- 
tional Guard  counterparts.  Previous  merger  ef- 
forts attempted  to  eliminate  the  National  Guard  in 
favor  of  the  purely  federal  reserve  components. 
They  had  collapsed  under  the  tremendous  politi- 
cal opposition  that  the  Guard  was  able  to  generate 
through  the  NGAUS. 

As  part  of  McNamara’s  merger  initiative. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 
recommended  in  January  1965  “the  transfer  of  all 
units  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  into  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.” 30  But,  McNamara’s  overall  merger 
initiative  failed  and  was  quietly  shelved.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  was  lukewarm  in  its  support,  and  the 
increasingly  influential  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion (ROA)  rallied  support  against  it  on  Capitol 
Hill.  To  permanently  thwart  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Capitol  Hill  had  passed  Public  Law  (PL) 
90-168,  which  prohibited  any  merger  of  the  Re- 
serves and  Guard.  The  bill  led  directly  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve  in  the 
Pentagon  and  a separate  AFRES  headquarters. 

Meanwhile,  McNamara  created  a selected  re- 
serve force  in  each  of  the  military  services  as  an 
alternative  to  his  failed  efforts  to  shrink  the  over- 
all size  of  the  reserve  components  and  merge 
them.  Instead,  his  selected  reserve  force  was  given 
priority  access  to  equipment,  could  recruit  to  full 
wartime  strength  and  was  allowed  to  conduct  ad- 
ditional training  each  year.  It  would  provide  most 
of  the  nation’s  strategic  military  reserve  in  the 
United  States,  while  a growing  share  of  the  active 
force  was  engaged  in  the  Vietnam  War.31 

The  sweeping  changes  in  the  Air  Guard  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  War  were  most  dramatically 
illustrated  at  the  unit  level.  In  North  Dakota,  for 
example,  the  state  began  to  rebuild  its  ANG  orga- 
nization in  1953.  Its  178th  Fighter  Squadron  was 
tapped  to  serve  in  the  new  air  defense  runway 
alert  program  and  redesignated  a fighter-intercep- 
tor squadron  (FIS),  but  qualified  pilots  were 
scarce,  since  many  of  its  pre-Korean  War  aviators 


decided  to  remain  on  active  duty  with  the  Air 
Force.  Recruiting  enough  replacement  pilots  was 
difficult,  and  the  state  consequently  began  partic- 
ipating in  the  Air  Force’s  aviation  cadet  program, 
sending  outstanding  young  airmen  in  the  178th — 
many  of  them  college  students— to  flight  school. 
The  transition  from  F-51s  to  high  performance 
F-94  “Starfire”  jets  in  1954  exacerbated  the  pilot 
shortage.  The  Air  Force  was  convinced  that 
World  War  II  pilots,  who  had  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  North  Dakota  Air  Guard  in  1950,  were  too 
old  to  fly  combat  jets.32 

The  air  defense  runway  alert  program  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  North  Dakota  Air  Guard. 
The  178th  was  required  to  maintain  “ . . . two  com- 
bat-ready planes  on  the  runway  fourteen  hours 
daily.  Practice  alerts  and  scrambles  allowed  plenty 
of  flying  time  and  kept  ground  crews 

busy Though  the  alert  program  involved  only  a 

small  portion  of  the  squadron  at  any  one  time,  pi- 
lots shared  the  duty  so  all  could  log  flying  time 
throughout  the  year.”33  In  1958,  the  runway  alert 
was  expanded  to  an  around-the-clock  program. 
The  air  defense  mission  also  drove  extensive  im- 
provements of  the  facilities  at  Hector  Field,  where 
the  government,  primarily  the  federal  government, 
made  a substantial  investment  in  the  North  Dakota 
ANG.  According  to  a 1961  history,  the  Air  Guard 
real  property  at  Hector  Field  was  “valued  at 

$5,000,000 Operating  expenses  at  the  end  of 

the  1950s  exceeded  $2,000,000  annually,  with  drill 
pay  approaching  $500,000,  and  salaries  for  perma- 
nently employed  air  technicians  over  $800,000.  In 
1957,  the  Air  Guard  held  $19,460,000  worth  of 
supplies,  equipment,  and  aircraft ”34 

After  its  reorganizational  difficulties  follow- 
ing the  Korean  War  demobilization,  the  North 
Dakota  ANG  found  it  relatively  easy  to  maintain 
its  authorized  personnel  strength.  Following  the 
conflict,  the  new  draft  laws  stimulated  recruiting 
because  they  required  eligible  young  men  to  ei- 
ther serve  a combined  six  years  in  the  active  duty 
military  and  reserve  forces  or  opt  to  spend  their 
entire  obligation  in  the  latter.  In  addition,  many 
found  the  full-time  jobs  as  technicians  attractive, 
and  by  1960,  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
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organization’s  enlisted  members  were  techni- 
cians. Technical  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities stimulated  enlistments  by  high-quality 
recruits.  In  1958,  the  North  Dakota  ANG  shifted 
from  Army-style  weekly  four-hour  drills  to  the 
monthly  weekend  training  assemblies  that  were 
being  promoted  by  the  NGB,  an  innovation  that 
placed  training  in  a more  realistic,  sustained  for- 
mat. After  conducting  its  annual  training  periods 
outside  the  state  from  1954  to  1959,  the  North 
Dakota  Air  Guard  began  hold  them  at  Hector 
Field  in  1960.  That  change  proved  very  success- 
ful because  “The  men  found  maintenance  easier 
there,  they  saved  time  by  not  moving,  and  pilots 
logged  twice  as  much  flying  time  as  in  1959. 
Under  the  air  defense  program,  a Guard  intercep- 
tor squadron’s  home  station  was  also  its  wartime 
assignment,  and  it  made  sense  to  take  field  train- 
ing there.”35 

The  178th  FIS  continued  to  modernize  its 
equipment  after  the  Korean  War.  Having  oper- 
ated the  F-94,  models  “A”  through  “C”  in  suc- 
cession, from  1954  until  1959,  the  unit  modern- 
ized its  aircraft  inventory  by  converting  to  the 
F-89D  “Scorpion,”  an  all-weather  aircraft 
manned  by  a crew  of  two.  It  was  described  by 
one  officer  as  “a  larger  bulky  twin  jet  intercep- 
tor;”36 some  pilots  simply  called  it  the  “beast.” 
The  term  “aircraft  modernization”  had  a pecu- 
liar meaning  that  applied  to  most  of  the  Air 
Guard  throughout  its  history: 

. . . airmen  discovered  that  they  seldom  re- 
ceived equipment  in  good  condition  from  the 
active  force,  and  what  they  did  receive  could  be 
called  'new’  only  in  the  sense  that  they  never 
previously  had  models  sent  by  the  Air  Force. 

Jet  fighters  sent  from  1954  onward  ‘were  in  a 
pretty  sorry  state  when  we  got  them,’  James 
Buzick  recalled.  The  men  invariably  had  to 
overhaul  planes  completely.. ..Every  aircraft 
model  change  meant  a complete  turnover  in 
spare  parts,  which  numbered  in  the  thousands. 

The  sad  condition  of  the  aircraft  compelled  the 
Air  National  Guard  mechanics  literally  to  learn 
them  from  the  inside  out  and  they  became 
adept  at  repair  and  maintenance.37 


Overcoming  the  post-Korean  War  challenges 
posed  by  a new  mission,  reorganization,  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  aircraft  modernization.  North 
Dakota’s  Air  Guard  had  changed  fundamentally 
by  the  late  1950s.  Historian  Jerry  Cooper  ob- 
served that  “for  all  intents  and  purposes,  Hector 
Field  became  a small,  permanent  air  base  under 
continuous  operations.  The  technicians  worked 
daily,  carrying  out  repair  and  maintenance,  and 

flight  operations  occurred  regularly [It]  could 

support  the  squadron’s  operations  fully,  maintain 
aircraft,  buildings  and  grounds,  provide  security 
for  the  field,  and  offer  medical  care.”38 

An  early  indication  of  the  growing  opera- 
tional capabilities  of  some  Air  Guard  units  came 
in  1958.  That  year,  Florida’s  159th  FIS*  stunned 
the  Air  Force  at  its  William  Tell  air-to-air  gunnery 
meet.  It  won  top  honors  in  its  category  of  the 
competition.  Flying  its  F-86D  all-weather  inter- 
ceptors, the  unit  fired  a never-repeated  perfect 
score.  But  it  was  an  unusual  victory.39  According 
to  a state  history: 

The  rules  of  the  competition  were  a bit  curious. 

Each  team  had  five  pilots:  the  flight  leader  or 
team  captain,  two  secondary  pilots  and  two  al- 
ternates. The  leader,  or  team  captain,  always 
went  first.  No  matter  how  many  aircraft  were 
scrambled  to  intercept,  only  the  first  aircraft  to 
score  a hit  on  the  target  received  points.  If  a hit 
was  scored  by  the  first  aircraft,  the  score  was 
higher  than  if  the  hit  was  scored  by  one  of  the 
secondary  or  alternate  pilots.  The  team  also  re- 
ceived points  for  each  secondary  or  alternate 
aircraft  successfully  scrambled,  whether  or  not 

they  scored  a hit A perfect  score  would  be 

possible  only  if  the  team  captain  scored  a hit  on 
each  of  six  sorties  and  if  the  two  secondary  air- 
craft successfully  sortied.40 

Col.  Robert  Dawson,  the  team  leader,  scored 
direct  hits  on  six  straight  sorties.  Dawson,  a regu- 
lar officer  and  Air  Force  advisor  to  the  Florida 
ANG’s  116th  Fighter  Group,  participated  in  the 
meet  because  the  rules  required  each  team  to  be 


* The  159th  FIS  was  part  of  the  Florida  ANG’s  125th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Group  (FIG)  based  at  the  Jacksonville  Inter- 
national Airport. 
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During  the  height  of  the  1961-1962  Berlin  Crisis,  President  Kennedy  visited  members  of  the  152d  Tactical  Control  Group  at  the 
Roslyn  Air  National  Guard  Station.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


headed  by  a full  colonel.  Since  the  159th  had 
none,  they  “borrowed”  him.  Lt.  Col.  Leon  Moore 
and  Maj.  John  Taylor  of  the  159th  also  scored  nu- 
merous hits  during  the  competition.  Conse- 
quently, “The  fame,  glory  and  the  Richard  I. 
Bong  Trophy  was  theirs  to  take  home  to 
Florida.”41  Air  Guard  units  shared  top  William 
Tell  honors  sixteen  times  during  the  next  sixteen 
competitions,  spanning  the  years  1959  to  1992.42 

Through  the  1950s,  stimulated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  air  defense  runway  alert  program,  the 
Air  Guard  evolved  into  a force  that  was  increas- 
ingly integrated  with  planning  and  operations  of 
the  Air  Force.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  conse- 
quently, the  Air  Guard  was  a larger,  more  capa- 
ble, and  increasingly  diverse  organization.  By  the 
end  of  FY  1960,  its  personnel  strength  had  grown 
to  71,000,  including  13,200  technicians,  while  the 
ANG  force  structure  included  tactical  fighter  and 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  in  addition  to  troop  car- 
rier, heavy  airlift,  and  aeromedical  evacuation 


units.  Modernization  continued;  however,  ANG 
aircraft  were  still  obsolescent  by  active  duty  Air 
Force  standards.  In  1960  its  fighter  inventory 
consisted  entirely  of  jets  including  F-lOOs, 
F-104s,  F-84s,  and  F-89Js.43 

During  the  1960s,  air  reserve  components 
began  to  demonstrate  the  fruits  of  earlier  efforts 
to  strengthen  their  military  capabilities.  In  1961, 
President  Kennedy  mobilized  a limited  number  of 
Reserve  and  Guard  units  during  the  Berlin  crisis. 
In  a show  of  American  resolve,  the  President  dis- 
patched eleven  ANG  fighter  squadrons  to  Europe. 
Although  they  required  significant  additional 
training  after  they  were  called  into  federal  ser- 
vice, all  of  those  Guard  units  were  in  place  over- 
seas within  one  month  of  mobilization.  By  con- 
trast, mobilization  and  overseas  deployment 
during  the  Korean  War  had  taken  ANG  units  at 
least  seven  months.  Some  21,000  Air  Guardsmen 
were  mobilized  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  but 
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Most  of  the  policies  affecting  the  Guard  during  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s  were  accomplished  during  the  long  tenure 
of  Maj.  Gen.  I.G.  Brown,  who  was  the  Director  of  the  ANG 
from  1962  to  1974.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

reliance  on  second-rate  equipment  continued  to 
plague  the  Air  Guard  during  that  callup. 

On  30  August  1961,  President  Kennedy  had 
ordered  148,000  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  response  to  Soviet  moves  to  cut  off  al- 
lied access  to  Berlin.  The  Air  Guard’s  share  of  that 
call-up  was  21,067  individuals,  most  of  whom  re- 
ported to  their  units  on  1 October  1961.  Units  mo- 
bilized in  October  included  eighteen  fighter 
squadrons,  four  tactical  reconnaissance  squadrons, 
six  air  transport  squadrons,  and  a tactical  control 
group.  Also  on  1 November,  the  Air  Force  mobi- 
lized three  ANG  fighter  interceptor  squadrons.  In 
late  October  and  early  November,  eight  of  the  tac- 
tical fighter  units  flew  to  Europe  with  their  216 
aircraft  in  operation  “Stair  Step,”  the  largest  jet 
deployment  in  the  Air  Guard’s  history.  Because 
they  were  not  trained  and  equipped  for  aerial  refu- 
eling, they  had  to  island-hop  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  a tribute  to  their  airmanship  and 
maintenance  that  all  of  the  deploying  Air  Guards- 
men arrived  safely  on  the  continent  without  a sin- 


gle accident  or  aircraft  loss.  Because  of  their  short 
range,  sixty  Air  Guard  F-104  interceptors  were 
airlifted  to  Europe  in  late  November.44 

Although  the  ANG  was  publicly  lauded  for 
its  performance,  the  Berlin  mobilization  revealed 
serious  shortcomings.  Basically,  it  had  not  been 
trained  and  equipped  as  a highly  ready  force  capa- 
ble of  immediate  deployment  and  integration  with 
the  active  duty  Air  Force  in  a broad  spectrum  of 
scenarios  ranging  from  a general  war  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  low  level  counterinsurgencies  or 
“brush  fire  wars,”  as  they  were  called  in  the  early 
1960s.  Instead,  the  Air  Guard  was  still  a “Mobi- 
lization Day”  force  that  required  substantial  train- 
ing, personnel  augmentation,  and  additional 
equipment  after  it  was  called  into  federal  service. 
Despite  adoption  of  the  “gaining  command”  con- 
cept of  reserve  forces  management,  the  Air  Force 
lacked  plans  and  adequate  stocks  of  spare  parts  to 
integrate  Air  Guard  units  in  situations  short  of  a 
general  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Guard  units  had  been  limited  by  DoD  policy 
to  83  percent  of  their  wartime  organizational 
strength,  and  the  gap  had  to  be  filled  by  mobiliz- 
ing approximately  3,000  AFRES  individual 
“fillers,”  who  proved  to  be  of  limited  value  in 
that  situation.  Air  Guard  pilots,  although  consid- 
ered excellent  individual  flyers,  had  to  be  trained 
on  a crash  basis  for  transoceanic  flight,  emer- 
gency landings  at  sea,  and  aerial  refueling.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1961,  the  Air  Guard 
also  had  to  respond  to  frequent  changes  in  per- 
sonnel manning  documents  by  the  Air  Force.  For 
all  these  and  other  reasons,  Air  Guard  units  mobi- 
lized in  1961  required  extensive  training, 
reequipment,  and  reorganization  once  they  were 
called  into  federal  service.45 

When  they  arrived  in  Europe,  Air  Guardsmen 
were  sent  to  inactive  disbursed  operating  bases  in- 
stead of  the  main  operating  bases  they  had  been 
planning  for.  Living  conditions  were  terrible,  and 
moreover,  the  bases  were  designed  to  support 
World  War  II  aircraft,  not  jets.  Also,  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE)  lacked  spare 
parts  needed  to  support  their  aging  F-84s  and 
F-86s.  Some  units  were  trained  to  deliver  tactical 
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nuclear  weapons,  not  conventional  bombs  and  bul- 
lets, and  they  had  to  be  retrained  for  conventional 
missions  once  they  arrived  on  the  continent.  Alto- 
gether, it  took  an  enormous  effort  to  make  those 
units  operational  in  Europe.  The  majority  of  mobi- 
lized Air  Guardsmen  remained  in  the  continental 
United  States.  They  flew  airlift  missions  and  pre- 
pared for  further  deployment  in  case  the  Berlin  cri- 
sis escalated  into  war.46 

Privately,  the  Air  Force  concluded  that  the 
Air  Guard  units  sent  to  USAFE  had  achieved  an 
extremely  limited  operational  capability  before 
they  returned  home  in  1962,  after  the  crisis 
abated.  They  were  skeptical  about  the  military 
value  of  the  entire  deployment,  and  senior  offi- 
cers, noting  that  it  required  a major  diversion  of 
USAFE’s  resources,  doubted  the  effectiveness  of 
ANG  units  in  the  opening  stages  of  a general 
war.47  General  Femay  observed  that  those  Air 
Guard  units  in  Europe  “ . . . could  get  some  planes 
up  in  the  air.  How  well  they  could  pilot  them  is 
something  else  again it  wasn’t  the  kind  of  out- 

fit that  we  should  have  had  in  the  Reserves  at  that 
point.  They  just  weren’t  ready.”48 


Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Pesch.  Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
from  1974  to  1977.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


Maj.  Gen.  John  T.  Guice,  ANG  Director  from  1977  to  1981 . 
(NGAUS  Library  Collection) 


Air  Guardsmen  saw  the  situation  quite  dif- 
ferently. Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Pesch,  Air  Guard  Di- 
rector from  1974  to  1976,  stressed  that  the  ANG 
in  Europe  “ . . . performed  well. . . . The  [Air  Force 
officers]  we  came  into  contact  with  on  active 
duty,  who  later  got  into  positions  of  influence, 
were  favorably  impressed.  You  had  people  who 
saw  firsthand  the  professionalism  of  Air  Guard 
officers  and  airmen.”49 

Some  of  the  Air  Guard’s  problems  were  ex- 
acerbated by  the  Berlin  callup.  Its  personnel  situ- 
ation deteriorated,  as  285  of  its  officers,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  pilots,  elected  to  remain  on  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force.  By  August  1962,  units 
returning  to  state  status  after  federal  service  dur- 
ing the  mobilization  experienced  a 12.5  percent 
personnel  loss.  Because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense approved  a substantial  expansion  of  the  Air 
Force’s  tactical  fighter  force,  five  new  active  duty 
wings  were  temporarily  equipped  with  obsoles- 
cent F-84s  from  recently  demobilized  Air  Guard 
fighter  squadrons.  There  were  no  adequate  re- 
placement aircraft  immediately  available  for 
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those  units.  Those  pilot  and  aircraft  losses 
prompted  the  Air  Force  to  conclude  that  “at  the 
end  of  the  year  [ie.,  FY  1962]...  Air  Guard 
squadrons  assigned  to  TAC  for  training  and  in- 
struction purposes  were  low  in  capability.”50  As 
late  as  February  1964,  the  combat  capability  rat- 
ings of  its  flying  squadrons  were  still  weak.  The 
NGB  reported  that:  twenty-three  were  C-l,  “fully 
operationally  ready;”  thirty-six  were  C-2,  “opera- 
tionally ready;”  twenty-two  were  C-3,  “margin- 
ally operationally  ready;”  and  eleven  were  C—4, 
“not  operationally  ready.”51 

A vast  gulf  separated  the  conclusions  of  Air 
Force  and  Air  Guard  leaders  about  the  lessons  of 
the  Berlin  mobilization.  The  former  failed  to  rec- 
ognize immediately  the  constraints  that  obsoles- 
cent aircraft,  inadequate  funding  and  incomplete 
manning,  as  well  as  poor  planning,  placed  on  the 
Air  Guard’s  development.  Many  of  them  still 
viewed  the  Air  Guard  as  amateurs  who  had  not 
improved  significantly  since  the  Korean  War. 
But,  to  its  credit,  the  Berlin  mobilization  stimu- 
lated the  Air  Force  to  make  significant  improve- 
ments to  the  air  reserve  components. 

Those  changes  were  reflected  in  Air  Force 
Regulation  45-60,  published  in  February  1963.  It 
shifted  the  objectives  of  its  reserve  programs 
away  from  providing  mobilization-day  units  and 
individuals  that  required  extensive  post  call-up 
preparations  before  they  were  ready  for  combat. 
Instead,  the  new  goal  was  “to  provide  opera- 
tionally ready  units  and  trained  individuals  that 
are  immediately  ready  to  augment  the  active  duty 
establishment.”52  In  addition,  the  ANG  reorga- 
nized its  units  in  a cellular  structure  that  matched 
the  requirements  of  the  commands  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  while  the  Air  Force  had  written 
the  Air  Guard  into  its  war  plans  for  contingencies 
short  of  a global  conflict  with  the  Soviets.  By 
1962-1963,  it  had  become  clear  that  inadequate 
resources  and  poor  planning,  not  the  Air  Guard’s 
dual  state-federal  status,  were  the  major  barriers 
to  its  evolution  into  a professional  and  highly  ca- 
pable force.53 

Meanwhile,  the  Air  Guard  did  not  play  a sig- 
nificant role  in  the  most  dangerous  Soviet-Ameri- 


can  confrontation  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  October-November  1962.  Al- 
though some  of  its  units  were  alerted  for  a possi- 
ble recall  and  placed  on  an  accelerated  training 
status,  none  was  mobilized  after  President 
Kennedy  announced  that  the  U.S.  discovered  So- 
viet ballistic  missile  sites  under  preparation  in 
Cuba  and  that  jet  bombers  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  were  being  uncrated  on  the  is- 
land. He  warned  that  the  launch  of  any  nuclear 
missile  from  Cuba  against  any  nation  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  would  be  considered  an  attack  on 
the  U.S.  “...requiring  a full  retaliatory  response 
on  the  Soviet  Union.”54  The  President  then  im- 
posed an  air  and  naval  blockade  on  Cuba.  Ameri- 
can forces  were  placed  on  alert  and  preparations 
were  begun  to  invade  the  island.  The  air  defense 
alert  commitment  of  Air  Guard  interceptors  in 
Puerto  Rico  was  expanded  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  a day.  Volunteer  aircrews  from 
Air  Guard  heavy  transport  units  flew  28  special 
airlift  missions  overseas  during  the  crisis,  and  Air 
Force  bombers  and  interceptor  aircraft  were  dis- 
persed to  ANG  installations.  The  Guard  also  es- 
tablished and  manned  command  posts  to  operate 
those  installations  around  the  clock.  The  crisis 
ended  in  November  after  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
dismantle  their  missile  sites  and  withdraw  their 
bombers  from  Cuba.55 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Guard  moved 
quickly  to  minimize  the  shortcomings  suggested 
by  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises.  In  August  1964, 
several  Air  Guard  units  demonstrated  significant 
gains  in  mobility  and  readiness.56  TSgt.  Melvin  M. 
Bytnar  of  the  Illinois  Air  Guard  recalled: 

In  the  pre-dawn  blackness  at  Andrews  AFB, 
Maryland,  [on]  Saturday,  8 August  1964,  sup- 
port personnel  of  the  I I 3th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  processed  through  a mobility  line.  Their 
baggage  weighed,  they  climbed  on  busses  that 
took  them  to  the  flight  line  where  two  C-l 2 Is 
from  . . . Guard  units  waited  to  begin  the  airlift 
to  Hahn  Air  Base,  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Germany.  At  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  the  same  activity  could  be 
seen  as  support  personnel  of  the  117th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Wing  boarded  other  aircraft  for 
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their  flight  to  Ramstein  Air  Base,  West  Ger- 
many. . . . They  were  the  forerunners  of  more 
than  750  Air  Guardsmen  from  22  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  participated 
in . . . [Operation  Ready  Go.]57 

During  “Ready  Go”  nineteen  F-lOOs  of  the 
113th  TFW,  District  of  Columbia  ANG,  and 
twelve  RF-84s  of  the  117th  TRW,  Alabama 
ANG,  deployed  to  Europe  for  their  annual  two- 
week  training  period.  Refueled  by  28  Air  Guard 
tankers  from  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  they 
flew  non-stop  across  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  ten 
hours.  Thirty  aircraft  from  16  Air  Guard  transport 
units  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  New  York 
supported  the  operation.  Within  45  minutes  of 
their  arrival  overseas,  the  aircraft  were  refueled, 
fully  armed,  manned  by  fresh  pilots,  and  ready 
for  operations.  Poor  weather  restricted  the  em- 
ployment of  Air  Guard  fighters  and  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  after  they  arrived  in  Europe,  al- 
though the  1 13th  TFW’s  F-lOOs  flew  23  close  air 
support  sorties  assigned  by  the  Seventh  U.S. 
Army,  while  the  117th  TRW  completed  28  photo 
sorties  for  USAFE. 

In  1961  it  had  taken  Air  Guard  fighters  six 
days  to  island-hop  to  Europe.  Subsequently, 
weeks  and  even  months  passed  before  they  were 
prepared  for  possible  combat  operations  against 
the  Soviets  and  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  The 
“Ready  Go”  operation  was  an  entirely  different 
matter.  It  was  the  first  time  ANG  fighters  flew 
across  the  Atlantic  without  stopping,  and  it  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  sending 
selected  Air  Guard  units  overseas  for  their  yearly 
training.58  Although  Air  Guard  fighter  and  recon- 
naissance units  deployed  to  Alaska  and  Puerto 
Rico  on  exercises  during  the  1960s,  it  was  not 
until  1968  that  they  began  to  fly  in  Europe  for 
training  on  a regular  basis.59 

“Ready  Go”  also  illustrated  that  the  fighter- 
oriented  Air  Guard  had  entered  the  heavy  airlift 
arena.  The  NGAUS  had  begun  lobbying  the  Air 
Force  in  1958  to  purchase  surplus  piston-engine 
civilian  airliners  so  its  air  reserve  components 
could  gain  a foothold  in  the  strategic  airlift  busi- 
ness. Although  that  initiative  failed,  in  the  sum- 


mer of  1959,  Headquarters,  USAF  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  began  studying  a proposal  to 
transfer  surplus  C-97s  to  the  Air  Guard.  General 
Wilson,  a key  player  in  the  process,  commented 
that  “there  was  much  feeling  [in  the  Air  Force] 
that  it  would  be  tough  for  the  Guard  to  take  over 
four-engine  aircraft  with  their  six-  to  eight-man 
crews,  when  before  we  had  been  concerned  with 
only  one  man  in  a jet  plane.”60 

Those  doubts  were  resolved,  and  in  January 
1960,  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS) 
transferred  47  C-97  “Stratocruisers”  to  six  ANG 
squadrons  to  make  room  in  its  budget  for  the 
C-135,  a military  cargo  version  of  the  Boeing 
707  commercial  airliner.  That  was  the  first  time 
the  Air  Force  ever  allocated  four-engine  trans- 
ports to  its  air  reserve  components.  The  Kennedy 
administration’s  flexible  response  strategy  with 
its  emphasis  on  a broad  range  of  conventional 
military  capabilities  and  dramatically  increased 
modernization  of  military  equipment  intensified 
the  ANG’s  involvement  in  the  strategic  airlift 
mission.  The  transition  required  six  ANG  fighter- 
interceptor  squadrons  to  trade  in  their  F-86s  and 
F-89s  for  the  lumbering  C-97s.  Those  six  heavy 
transport  units  were  mobilized  in  October  1961 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  and  flew  more  than  800 
strategic  airlift  missions  to  25  nations. 

Subsequently,  the  Air  Guard’s  long  range 
airlift  fleet  continued  to  expand.  By  the  end  of 
1965,  the  Air  Guard’s  long-range  transport  fleet 
had  grown  to  159  C-97s  and  53  C-121  “Super- 
Constellations”  in  25  units,  and  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1965  alone,  that  fleet  carried 
85,373  passengers  and  16,638  tons  of  cargo. 
Guardsmen  routinely  flew  missions  outside  the 
continental  United  States  to  support  the  airlift  re- 
quirements of  the  Air  Force  while  maintaining 
their  own  crew  proficiency.  In  August  1965,  they 
began  aeromedical  evacuation  flights,  and  that 
December,  volunteer  ANG  crews  flew  more  than 
409  tons  of  Christmas  gifts  and  mail  to  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Between  January  1966 
and  July  1967,  Air  Guardsmen  flew  an  average  of 
200  flights  overseas  each  month  in  support  of  the 
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Military  Airlift  Command,  with  75  percent  of 
them  destined  for  Southeast  Asia.61 

In  December  1965,  however.  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  announced  that  the  Air  Force 
would  inactivate  three  ANG  heavy  airlift 
squadrons  (plus  eight  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  car- 
rier units)  as  part  of  defense  budget  reductions 
that  focused  on  the  phaseout  of  much  of  SAC’s 
bomber  fleet  and  149  base  closures.  The  National 
Guard  Association  immediately  began  to  mobilize 
political  opposition  to  cuts  in  the  ANG’s  fledgling 
strategic  airlift  force.  In  addition  to  the  usual  lob- 
bying activities  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Penta- 
gon, Guard  leaders  developed  a novel  technique 
to  highlight  the  extent  of  the  ANG’s  airlift  activi- 
ties. A flood  of  postcards  began  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  from  Air  Guard  crews  scattered 
across  the  world  on  airlift  missions,  landing  on  the 
desks  of  heavy  hitters  in  the  Pentagon  as  well  as 
the  Congress.  The  postcard  campaign  and  other 
lobbying  efforts  prevailed,  temporarily,  and  the 
proposed  cuts  were  cancelled  in  1966.  In  1967, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced a plan  to  eliminate  eight  ANG  airlift 
squadrons  by  1 July  1968,  but  Congress  again  in- 
tervened to  scuttle  the  proposed  reductions.63 

With  modernized  aircraft,  the  strategic  air- 
lift, and  runway  alert  missions,  the  ANG  required 
additional  full-time  maintenance  and  support  per- 
sonnel. Most  of  the  Air  Guard’s  resources  were 
directed  at  accomplishing  its  federal  missions, 
and  the  major  share  of  its  funding  and  all  of  its 
equipment  were  provided  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  state  share  of  National 
Guard  costs  dropped  from  33  percent  in  1933  to  6 
percent  in  1963.  By  1968,  technicians  were  paid 
solely  from  federal  funds.  The  reason  for  the 
change  was  that  a high  technical  skill  level  of 
training  was  required  to  maintain  modem  aircraft 
and  other  equipment  allotted  to  the  Air  Guard  by 
the  Air  Force. 

The  skilled  technicians,  who  constituted  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  force,  had  become 
the  backbone  of  the  new  program  because  of  the 
active  ANG  missions  and  complex  aircraft  and 
machinery.  Guardsmen  called  to  active  duty, 


however,  took  average  pay  cuts  of  61  percent 
from  their  technician  pay.  After  the  Berlin  Crisis 
in  1962,  95  percent  of  ANG  technicians  returned 
to  their  units.  By  1964,  their  retention  rate  had 
dropped  to  54.6  percent  due  to  growing  work- 
loads generated  by  increased  federal  missions. 
The  main  problem  with  the  technician  program 
was  inadequate  pay  and  retirement  because  each 
state  established  its  own  pay  scales.  The  National 
Guard  Technician  Act  of  1968,  sponsored  by  the 
NGAUS,  addressed  those  problems  by  granting 
the  technicians  federal  civil  service  status,  but 
they  remained  subject  to  the  administrative  au- 
thority of  the  state  adjutant  generals.63 

Driven  by  the  Kennedy  administration’s 
adoption  of  the  “flexible  response”  strategy  and 
the  large  American  military  buildup  during  the 
1960s,  the  Air  Guard  continued  to  modernize  and 
diversify  its  aircraft  inventory.  It  had  entered  the 
tanker  business  in  FY  1962  with  the  acquisition 
of  KC-97s,  and  in  1963,  Air  Guard  tactical  flying 
units  began  to  deploy  routinely  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  on  their  annual  active  duty 
training  tours  for  the  first  time.  The  ANG’s  total 
aircraft  inventory  shrank  from  2,269  in  1960  to 
1,425  by  1965.  Following  the  end  of  active 
American  military  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War  in  1973,  however,  there  was  a substantial  re- 
duction in  the  active  duty  Air  Force  enabling  the 
ANG  to  acquire  another  infusion  of  modem  air- 
craft and  equipment.  These  included  A-7s, 
A-lOA’s,  F-105s,  OA-37s,  and  some  new 
C-130H’s.  The  principal  fighter  aircraft,  how- 
ever, such  as  F-4s,  had  logged  many  flying 
hours,  including  combat  operations  in  Vietnam, 
before  they  came  to  the  Guard.  The  Air  Guard’s 
personnel  strength  stood  at  more  than  90,300  by 
the  end  of  FY  1973  when  active  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  ended.64 

The  Vietnam  War  dramatized  serious  institu- 
tional problems  facing  the  air  reserve  components. 
Most  fundamentally,  the  war  illustrated  a central 
paradox  facing  the  reserves.  While  such  forces 
were  supposed  to  be  held  in  high  states  of  readi- 
ness for  global  deployment  in  an  emergency,  mo- 
bilization was  a risky  business  for  the  President 
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and  the  Congress.  If  used  unwisely,  it  could  send 
the  wrong  diplomatic  signals  causing  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  overreact.  At  home,  it  could  generate 
domestic  political  opposition  unless  such  an  ini- 
tiative was  handled  with  skill.  On  the  other  hand, 
a failure  to  mobilize  the  reserves  when  needed, 
despite  domestic  political  constraints,  could  call 
into  question  their  legitimacy  and  the  prudence  of 
devoting  enormous  resources  to  them. 

On  23  January  1968,  the  North  Koreans 
seized  the  American  spy  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo, 
and  captured  her  crew.  That  act  of  war  created  a 
major  international  crisis.  Already  bogged  down 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
did  not  want  the  U.S.  to  be  drawn  into  another 
conflict  in  Asia.  Although  he  dispatched  a strong 
contingent  of  Air  Force  aircraft  to  Korea  as  a 
show  of  force,  he  was  determined  to  rely  on  quiet 
diplomacy  to  resolve  the  situation.  But  the  jittery 
South  Korean  government  threatened  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  South  Vietnam  unless  the 
President  took  stronger  measures.  Primarily  to 
placate  them,  Johnson  ordered  the  mobilization 
of  14,000  air  and  naval  reservists.  While  war  was 
averted  in  Korea,  the  communists’  Tet  offensive 
in  South  Vietnam  in  February  1968  stretched 
American  military  resources  thinner.  Despite  sus- 
taining a catastrophic  defeat  on  the  battlefield,  the 
surprise  communist  offensive  convinced  signifi- 
cant portions  of  American  elite  and  public  opin- 
ion that  the  war  could  not  be  won.  In  response  to 
Tet,  the  President  mobilized  another  22,200 — pri- 
marily Army  National  Guardsmen  and  Army  Re- 
servists— in  March  1968. 65 

The  Air  Guard  mobilized  9,343  personnel 
on  25  January  1968  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent’s order.  Within  36  hours,  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  Air  Guardsmen  reported  to  their 
units,  including  eight  tactical  fighter  groups, 
three  tactical  reconnaissance  groups,  and  three 
wing  headquarters.  The  fighter  units,  which  had 
been  beneficiaries  of  additional  resources  under 
the  “Combat  Beef’  program,  were  rated  combat- 
ready  when  called  into  federal  service,  and  they 
could  have  deployed  overseas  within  a matter  of 
days.  The  reconnaissance  units  were  not  so  fortu- 


nate. Primarily  because  of  equipment  shortages, 
it  took  about  a month  to  prepare  them  for  over- 
seas service. 

While  the  Tet  offensive  caused  a furious  de- 
bate within  the  Johnson  administration  about 
America’s  Vietnam  War  policies,  military  plan- 
ners frantically  searched  for  new  uses  for  the  mo- 
bilized Air  Guardsmen.  Stuck  at  their  home  sta- 
tions and  uncertain  of  their  futures,  the 
Guardsmen  began  to  grumble  and  publicly  com- 
plain about  their  situation.  Few  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  return  home  to  place  their  personal 
businesses  in  order.  Making  matters  worse,  the 
Air  Force  reorganized  units  and  eventually  split 
many  support  personnel  from  their  units  once  it 
became  apparent  that  only  flying  squadrons 
would  be  required.66  The  mobilized  Guardsmen 
remained  in  limbo  for  almost  three  months,  until 
the  Pueblo  crisis  was  diffused. 


Gen.  William  W.  Momyer,  Commander  of  the  Seventh  Air 
Force,  greets  Lt.  Col.  Gordon  L.  Young,  commander  of  the 
174th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  upon  arrival  in  Vietnam. 
(U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 
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Pilots  of  the  136th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  the  last  Air 
National  Guard  squadron  to  leave  Tuy  Hoa  Air  Base,  South 
Vietnam,  stand  with  Col.  Cuthbert  A.  Pattillo,  commander 
of  the  31st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  upon  completing  their  last 
combat  mission  on  20  May  1969.  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 

The  second  mobilization,  announced  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford  on  11  April 
1968,  went  much  smoother.  On  that  date,  he  re- 
ported that  1,333  Air  Guardsmen  would  be  or- 
dered into  federal  service  on  13  May.  Unneces- 
sary personnel  were  not  mobilized,  and 
Guardsmen  were  given  time  to  put  their  personal 
affairs  in  order  before  coming  on  active  duty.  The 
Air  Guard  organizations  mobilized  in  May  in- 
cluded two  tactical  fighter  groups  and  a medical 
evacuation  unit.  The  former,  equipped  with 
F-86Hs,  were  sent  to  Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico, 
to  train  Air  Force  pilots  as  forward  air  controllers 
and  combat  crewmen.  The  latter  transported  mili- 
tary patients  in  the  continental  U.S.  and  the 
Caribbean.  All  of  the  units  called  up  in  May  were 
returned  to  the  states  in  December.67 


The  fate  of  the  initial  increment  of  mobi- 
lized Air  Guardsmen  was  finally  clarified  in  late 
April,  when  four  fighter  squadrons  were  alerted 
for  deployment  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  3 
May,  F-lOOs  from  the  120th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  (Colorado)  arrived  at  Phan  Rang  Air 
Base,  and  by  1 June,  all  of  the  120th’s  pilots  were 
flying  combat  missions.  In  the  meantime,  the 
174th  (Iowa),  the  188th  (New  Mexico),  and  the 
136th  (New  York)  deployed  to  Vietnam  with  their 
F-lOOs.  In  addition,  85  percent  of  the  355th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Squadron — on  paper  a regular  Air 
Force  unit — were  Air  Guardsmen.68 

A typical  ANG  combat  mission  in  Vietnam 
consisted  of  a flight  of  two  F-lOOs.  It  was  a relief 
for  their  pilots  to  climb  to  altitude  where  they 
could  turn  on  their  air  conditioners  to  get  a break 
from  the  oppressive  Southeast  Asian  heat  and  hu- 
midity. After  joining  up  in  loose  formation,  the 
pilots  would  check  each  other  and  then  contact 
ground  control  intercept  (GCI)  sites  and  obtain 
vectors  to  their  targets.  In  the  target  area,  the  GCI 
handed  them  off  to  the  airborne  FAC.  “Once  in 
contact  with  a FAC,  we  picked  each  other  up  vi- 
sually,” remembered  one  Colorado  Air  Guards- 
man, “went  into  trail  formation  and  received  an 

inflight  briefing When  we  were  ready,  he  fired 

a ‘willy  pete’  (white  phosphorus  rocket)  at  the 
target ”69  “We  turned  up  the  heat  in  the  cock- 

pit until  we  were  frying  to  keep  the  canopy  from 
fogging  up,  armed  the  ordnance  and  called  in, 
just  like  the  range  back  home,”  he  continued, 
“except  the  range  officers  didn’t  shoot  back.  Like 
all  fighter  pilots,  we  felt  invincible,  ignoring  the 
threat  until  we  hit  the  target.”70 

Their  targets  included  buildings,  roads, 
trails,  caves:  virtually  anything  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  Vietcong  forces  could  use  in  South 
Vietnam.  “In  the  dense,  humid  air  the  shock 
waves  were  quite  spectacular.  After  we  had  ex- 
pended [our  ordnance],”  recalled  one  Air  Guards- 
man, “we  climbed  to  a safe  orbit  altitude,  opened 
our  bottle  of  ice  (long  since  melted)  and  replen- 
ished some  of  the  lost  moisture  that  was  soaking 
our  flying  suit[s ] .” 71  The  FAC  reported  a battle 
damage  assessment,  and  they  set  a course  for 
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Seeking  respite  from  the  rigors  of  the  war,  men  of  the  1 74th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  entertained  young  orphans  at 
nearby  Kim  Chau  orphanage.  A1C  Larry  R.  Demereth  was 
one  of  six  Guardsmen  who  put  forth  a call  to  friends  and 
neighbors  at  home  to  help  the  orphans.  The  puzzle  the  chil- 
dren are  working  is  one  of  many  packages  received  in  re- 
sponse. (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 

home  base.  If  there  was  any  battle  damage  to 
their  aircraft,  they  headed  to  the  nearest  fighter 
base.  “In  the  landing  pattern,  we  made  high,  steep 
approaches  to  make  it  tougher  for  the  rice  farmers 
to  get  a lucky  shot  at  us,”  a Guardsman  empha- 
sized, “taxied  to  the  dearming  area,  then  to  the  re- 
fueling area  or  the  parking  revetment.  With  our 
crew  chiefs,  we  checked  for  extra  holes  in  the 
bird.  The  flight  lasted  from  one  to  two  hours.”72 
The  Air  Guard  units  were  quickly  and  effec- 
tively integrated  into  Air  Force  combat  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Prior  to  their  return  home  in 
April  1969,  they  flew  24,124  sorties  and  38,614 
combat  hours.  Those  numbers  rose  to  approxi- 
mately 30,000  sorties  and  50,000  combat  hours  if 
the  predominantly  Air  Guard  355th  was  included. 
During  that  combat  tour,  seven  ANG  pilots  and 
one  intelligence  officer  were  killed  by  enemy  fire 
and  three  Air  Guardsmen  were  missing  in  action. 
The  units  won  high  praise  from  Gen.  George  S. 


Brown,  the  Air  Force  Commander  in  Vietnam. 
Stressing  the  experience  and  professionalism  of 
the  Air  Guardsmen  that  had  been  sent  to  Vietnam, 
Brown  singled  out  the  Air  Guard  units  as  “ . . . the 
five  best  F-100  squadrons  in  the  field.  The  air- 
crews were  a little  older  but  more  experienced. 
With  more  experience  than  the  regular  units,  the 
maintenance  people  were  accustomed  to  the  same 
work  on  the  same  weapons  for  years,  with  stabil- 
ity that  a regular  unit  doesn’t  have.”73 

There  was  also  a bittersweet  quality  to  the 
mobilization  for  some  Air  Guardsmen  who  had 
served  in  South  Vietnam.  Maj.  Gen.  John  France, 
who  served  as  operations  officer  of  Colorado’s 
120th  TFS  in  Southeast  Asia,  recalled  that  the 
flight  home  “was  a drunken  brawl.  We  got  into 
Guam,  stayed  two  nights  and  went  crazy.  Then  we 
got  the  airplanes  rounded  up  and  went  into 

Hickam  [AFB,  Hawaii]  for  the  same  thing 

Buckley  [ANG  Base,  Colorado]  was  below  mini- 
mum, so  we  diverted  to  Colorado  Springs and 

we  finally  made  it  to  Buckley  plowing  through  the 
snowdrifts.”74  They  were  greeted  in  the  hangar  at 
their  home  station  by  happy  families  and  a huge 
party.  CMSgt.  Tom  Linam  remembered  that  “we 
put  a forty-foot  bar  and  a red  carpet  at  the  east  end 
of  the  hangar.  There  were  gifts  for  the  kids  and 
plenty  of  food  and  soft  drinks.  Coors  gave  us  all 
the  beer  we  could  drink.”75  But  their  joy  and  relief 
soon  had  to  be  tempered,  as  France  remembered  a 
dark  side  of  their  homecoming: 

Before  Vietnam,  many  of  the  squadron  pilots 
would  have  their  wives  come  out  to  the  club  the 
evening  of  drill  and  we’d  all  go  out  to  a restau- 
rant, directly  from  drill.  We  were  in  uniform 
and  everyone  would  have  a good  time.  When 
we  got  back  from  SEA,  our  wives  would  bring 
civilian  clothes  out  to  us  because  it  was  hostile 
to  go  into  a restaurant,  downtown  or  anywhere, 
with  your  unifonn  on.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  a 
reality.  The  times,  as  they  say,  were  changing.76 

To  help  stabilize  the  situation  in  Korea,  two 
ANG  fighter  squadrons  and  their  F-lOOCs  were 
dispatched  to  that  peninsula  during  the  summer 
of  1968  to  replace  the  Air  Force  units  rushed 
there  during  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Those  units — the 
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166th  (Ohio)  and  the  127th  (Kansas) — had  a 
much  more  difficult  assignment  in  some  respects 
than  their  counterparts  in  Vietnam.  They  were 
formed  into  the  354th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
which  except  for  the  two  flying  squadrons,  con- 
sisted of  individual  Guardsmen  and  Air  Force  Re- 
servists from  other  units.  Morale  was  low,  and  it 
took  a long  time  to  organize  the  new  wing.  More- 
over, they  inherited  dilapidated  bases  devoid  of 
the  elaborate  support  structure  in  Vietnam.  The 
terrible  living  conditions  and  uncertain  nature  of 
their  mission  generated  many  public  complaints 
by  the  disgruntled  Guardsmen  and  Reservists. 

Aircraft  operations  and  maintenance  proved 
to  be  a real  challenge,  since  spare  parts  were  in 
limited  supply  because  the  Air  Force  had  not  an- 
ticipated operating  the  F-100C  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  wing’s  readiness  rate  fell  below  Air 
Force  minimum’s  in  December  1968.  The  wing 
lost  four  aircraft  and  had  one  pilot  killed  in  early 
1969,  and  it  also  failed  an  operational  readiness 
inspection  (ORI).  In  the  meantime,  the  Air  Force 
belatedly  rediscovered  that  the  F-100C  was 
poorly  suited  to  its  announced  air  defense  mis- 
sion. The  354th’s  mission  was  then  shifted  to 
supporting  the  ground  forces  in  Korea.77  Once  the 
Pueblo's  crew  was  returned,  the  Air  Guardsmen 
prepared  to  leave  Korea.  The  unit  passed  an  ORI, 
and  both  of  its  fighter  squadrons  were  rated  com- 
bat-ready. They  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
left  federal  service  in  May  and  June  of  1969.78 

The  123d  TRW  also  experienced  a rocky 
tour  of  active  duty.  The  wing  and  its  four  units — 
the  123d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group  (Ken- 
tucky), 189th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group 
(TRG)  (Arkansas),  152d  TRG  (Reno),  and  the 
123d  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron  (RTS) 
(Arkansas) — were  not  rated  combat-ready  when 
mobilized  on  26  January  1968,  primarily  due  to 
equipment  shortages.  It  was  not  part  of  McNa- 
mara’s selected  reserve  force,  and  the  Air  Force 
exacerbated  its  difficulties  by  ordering  three  reor- 
ganizations after  the  unit  was  called  into  federal 
service.  These  factors  contributed  to  an  unsatis- 
factory ORI  rating  in  October  1968.  Despite  the 
problems,  the  123d  contributed  significantly  to 


active  force  operations.  Flying  RF-lOls,  it  began 
functioning  as  the  primary  Air  Force  tactical  re- 
connaissance unit  in  the  continental  U.S.  Ele- 
ments of  its  squadrons  rotated  temporary  duty  as- 
signments in  Japan  and  Korea  from  July  1968 
until  April  1969,  providing  photo  reconnaissance 
to  American  forces  in  those  areas.  Altogether,  the 
wing  flew  19,715  tactical  hours  and  processed 
more  than  841,000  feet  of  film.  Its  189th  TRG 
and  123d  TRS  were  demobilized  in  December 
1968,  and  the  rest  of  the  wing  was  returned  to 
state  status  in  June  1969.79 

Unnoticed  by  the  media  and  the  general 
public.  Air  Guard  volunteers  also  supported  Air 
Force  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  first  size- 
able ANG  airlift  involvement  came  in  1965, 
when  Guardsmen  flew  Christmas  gifts  to  military 
personnel  in  the  region.  From  January  1966  until 
June  1967,  they  flew  regularly  to  SEA  in  direct 
support  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC). 
ANG  crews  continued  those  flights  until  1972 
[averaging  75  flights  each  month  to  the  area  until 
the  Defense  Department  reduced  the  effort  in  July 
1967].  Between  August  1965  and  September,  Air 
Guard  domestic  and  offshore  aeromedical  evacu- 
ation flights  freed  active  duty  Air  Force  resources 
for  missions  in  SEA.  In  July  1970,  two  EC-121 
“Super  Constellations”  from  Pennsylvania’s  193d 
Tactical  Electronic  Warfare  Squadron  departed 
their  home  station  for  Korat,  Thailand.  During 
the  next  six  months,  about  60  Guardsmen  were 
rotated  through  the  latter  installation  on  30-  to 
60-day  tours  in  Operation  “Commando  Buzz.” 
Their  aircraft  served  as  flying  radar  stations  and 
airborne  control  platforms  for  U.S.  tactical  air  op- 
erations over  North  Vietnam  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  until  the  operation  ended,  and  the  last  of 
the  Guardsmen  returned  home  in  January  1971. 80 

The  Air  Guard’s  mixed  performance  follow- 
ing the  Pueblo  and  Tet  crises  dramatized  the 
progress  that  was  taking  place  since  the  Berlin 
crisis.  The  Guard  developed  into  an  organization 
with  some  units  capable  of  rapid  global  deploy- 
ment; moreover,  professionalism  of  Air  Guard 
units  in  Vietnam  during  the  1968-1969  period 
paved  the  way  for  the  Total  Force  Policy  during 
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the  Nixon  administration.  Nevertheless,  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  some  ANG  units  called  up 
in  1968  underscored  the  importance  of  insuring 
that  first-line  reserve  combat  organizations  were 
fully  prepared  prior  to  mobilization. 

Unfortunately,  budgetary  considerations  un- 
dercut that  policy  objective,  and  Air  Guard  flying 
hours  were  reduced.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  the  Air 
Force  quietly  dropped  the  “Combat  Beef’  pro- 
gram, a decision  that  helped  preserve  the  Air 
Guard’s  force  structure  but  also  reduced  the  com- 
bat readiness  of  selected  units.  As  early  as  April 
1970,  the  NGB  complained  of  serious  equipment 
inadequacies  resulting  from  age,  metal  fatigue, 
and  lack  of  spare  parts  for  Air  Guard  aircraft.81  It 
stressed  that  “in  all  cases,  assignment  of  aircraft 
to  ANG  tactical  units  came  about  for  only  one 
plausible  reason — the  fall-out  thesis,  the  equip- 
ment had  been  replaced  by  more  modem  equip- 
ment in  the  USAF. . . . ”82  The  Bureau  warned  that 
the  ANG  needed  a new  equipage  philosophy  if  it 
were  still  to  be  tasked  for  first-rate  support  of  Air 
Force  missions.  By  one  estimate,  the  Vietnam 
War  delayed  aircraft  modernization  plans  by  five 
to  seven  years.83 

Vietnam  revealed  another  negative  aspect  of 
relying  on  reservists.  For  largely  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons,  President  Johnson  decided  not  to  mo- 
bilize most  of  the  nation’s  reserve  forces.  The 
1968  call-ups  were  only  token  affairs.  Years  later, 
in  justifying  his  decision  not  to  resort  to  a general 
mobilization  of  reserve  forces,  Johnson  wrote,  “I 
remembered  the  complaints  about  the  call-up  of 
reserves  during  President  Kennedy’s  administra- 
tion and,  more  recently,  the  failure  to  use  effec- 
tively those  who  had  been  called  up  during  the 
Pueblo  Crisis.”84 

Johnson’s  decision  to  avoid  a major  reserve 
mobilization  was  opposed  by  the  senior  leader- 
ship of  both  the  active  duty  military  establish- 
ment and  the  reserve  forces — to  no  avail.  The  Re- 
serves and  the  Guard  acquired  reputations  as 
draft  havens  for  relatively  affluent  young  white 
men,  and  military  leaders  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  depending  on  reserve  forces  that  might  not  be 
available  except  in  dire  emergencies.85  Privately, 


Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau, 1990-1993,  and  Air  National  Guard  Director, 
1981-1988.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


the  Air  Guard’s  future  was  a very  controversial 
issue  within  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Defense  Department.  The  Air  Force 
planned  to  eliminate  eight  ANG  airlift  squadrons 
by  1 July  1968,  an  initiative  that  was  blocked  by 
the  Congress.  These  controversies  illustrate  how 
the  stresses  in  the  American  military  establish- 
ment caused  by  the  Vietnam  War  aggravated  lin- 
gering tensions  between  the  Air  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force.86 

The  Vietnam  War  dramatized  another  major 
problem  for  both  the  Army  Guard  and  the  Air 
Guard.  According  to  Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway, 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  a former 
ANG  Director,  “It’s  no  secret  that  we  were  a 
draft-motivated  force  and  mostly  an  all-white 
[male]  force — until  the  draft  went  off.”87  Many 
junior  officers  and  first-term  airmen  joined  the  Air 
Guard  to  avoid  the  draft,  and  they  were  hardly 
typical  of  the  true  volunteers  that  had  filled  the 
Guard’s  aviation  units  since  1915. 
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Race  emerged  as  another  major  issue  with 
the  flowering  of  the  American  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  For  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  active  duty  military  establishment 
began  to  integrate  its  ranks  during  the  Korean 
War,  the  National  Guard  remained  an  almost  ex- 
clusively white  organization.  The  employment  of 
the  Guard  to  suppress  urban  rioting,  beginning  in 
1964,  had  underscored  the  Guard’s  segregated  na- 
ture. Discrimination  varied  among  states,  but  ten 
of  them  with  large  black  populations  and  under- 
staffed Guard  units  still  had  no  black  Guardsmen 
in  their  ranks  as  late  as  1961.  Concerned  with  the 
situation,  in  June  1962,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a committee  headed  by  Washington,  D.C. 
Attorney  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  to  examine  the 
progress  of  integration  in  the  armed  forces.88 

The  committee  delivered  its  final  report  to 
Kennedy’s  successor,  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  No- 
vember 1964.  Although  it  focused  primarily  on 
the  active  duty  military  services,  the  report  also 
criticized  the  lack  of  racial  progress  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  While  acknowledging  some  ad- 
vances, the  Gessell  committee  stressed  that  the 
National  Guard  was  “the  only  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  that  has  not  integrated.”89  Later, 
Gessell  commented  that  the  segregated  state 
Guard  organizations  “resisted  like  hell”  pressure 
to  integrate.90  The  committee  urged  the  President 
to  support  such  integration  and  recommended 
that  he  encourage  the  states  to  compile  pertinent 
statistics  on  the  composition  of  their  Guard  orga- 
nizations and  to  integrate.91 

Discrimination  in  the  Guard  had  been  a 
touchy  political  issue  for  President  Kennedy,  as 
civil  rights  groups  pressured  him  to  integrate  the 
organization.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
tried  to  encourage  voluntary  integration  in  the 
early  1960s,  with  little  success — the  NGB  dis- 
puted his  legal  authority  to  force  integration 
while  the  Guard  was  under  state  control.  It  also 
argued  that  integration  would  be  political  suicide 
for  some  governors  and  would  hurt  the  military 
capabilities  of  their  units,  and  those  segregated 
units  were  not  limited  to  states  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  For  example,  in  the  summer 


of  1964,  Charles  H.  Percy,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Illinois,  scored  political 
points  by  challenging  the  Democratic  incumbent, 
Otto  Kerner,  to  explain  why  there  were  no  blacks 
in  the  Air  Guard  units  at  O’Hare  airport  in 
Chicago.  According  to  a newspaper  account,  one 
black  was  hastily  added  after  Percy’s  public  blast. 

The  NGB  achieved  limited  voluntary 
progress  in  encouraging  some  states  to  integrate 
in  the  early  1960s,  most  notably  in  Texas.  But  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  federal  funds  to  support  discriminatory  ac- 
tivities, dramatically  altered  the  attitude  of  the 
Defense  Department  toward  racial  discrimination 
in  the  National  Guard.  It  gave  federal  officials  the 
power  to  force  integration  regardless  of  who  con- 
trolled the  Guard  in  peacetime.  In  February  1965, 
Cyrus  Vance,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
ordered  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  alter  Na- 
tional Guard  regulations  and  eliminate  any  trace 
of  racial  discrimination.  Effective  progress  in  in- 
tegrating the  Guard,  however,  would  not  come 
until  the  1970s.92 

The  Korean  conflict  was  a crucial  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  modem  Air  Guard.  It 
reversed  the  downward  slide  of  the  Guard’s  rela- 
tionship with  the  Air  Force  and  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  former’s  evolution  into  an  effective 
reserve  component  of  the  latter.  That  transforma- 
tion was  driven  initially  by  political  expediency, 
not  military  requirements.  The  inequities  and  mil- 
itary shortcomings,  highlighted  during  the  mobi- 
lizations of  1950-1951,  generated  an  avalanche 
of  public  and  congressional  hostility.  In  response, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  armed  forces 
moved  to  strengthen  reserve  component  pro- 
grams. Senior  Air  Force  civilian  and  military  offi- 
cials were  convinced  that,  unless  they  developed 
effective  reserve  and  Guard  programs,  the  active 
force  would  lose  the  political  support  it  needed. 
Congress  encouraged  those  developments  and 
passed  legislation  that  significantly  strengthened 
such  programs. 

For  their  part.  Air  Guardsmen  overcame  ini- 
tial mobilization  shortcomings  and  demonstrated 
that,  if  properly  trained  and  equipped,  they  could 
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contribute  significantly  to  combat  operations  and 
other  important  Air  Force  missions.  Their  senior 
leadership  recognized  that  realistic  training  for  le- 
gitimate military  missions — closely  supervised 
by  the  active  duty  Air  Force — was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  guarantee  the  Air  Guard’s  future.  The 
Air  Force  tacitly  agreed  to  ignore  the  Air  Guard’s 
anomalous  dual  state-federal  status,  and  Guard 
officers  responded  vigorously  to  Air  Force  orga- 
nizational, training,  and  operational  requirements. 
Air  Guardsmen  also  achieved  an  effective  voice 
in  the  formulation  of  plans,  programs,  budgets, 
and  policies  relevant  to  their  reserve  component 
of  the  active  force.  In  effect,  they  permitted  in- 
creased Air  Force  control  of  the  ANG  in  ex- 
change for  increased  federal  support.  That  modus 
vivendi  reflected  a mutual  appreciation  of  the  po- 
litical, budgetary,  and  military  facts  of  life  after 
the  Korean  War.93 

The  Air  Guard  continued  to  grow,  acquire 
newer  weapons  systems,  and  diversify  its  mission 
responsibilities.  By  the  end  of  FY  1969,  its 
strength  stood  at  83,414  personnel,  including 
16,416  technicians.  They  were  organized  in  24 


wings,  91  groups,  and  92  flying  squadrons  plus 
651  support  and  nonflying  units,  with  its  force 
structure  reoriented  from  the  earlier  preoccupa- 
tion with  air  defense.  Although  fighters  still  dom- 
inated, the  ANG  diversified  its  unit  profile  with 
an  increasing  array  of  airlift,  tanker,  and  other 
specialized  missions.  The  average  Air  Guard  pilot 
flew  about  135  hours  per  year  in  unit-equipped 
aircraft.  The  ANG’s  aircraft  inventory  stood  at 
1,703,  but  that  inventory  still  included  aircraft 
such  as  the  subsonic  F-86H  as  well  as  the  F-84F 
and  the  RF-84F,  which  had  left  the  active  duty 
Air  Force  years  before.  As  demonstrated  in  South 
Vietnam  during  1968-1969,  the  Guard  signifi- 
cantly improved  its  combat  readiness  on  a selec- 
tive basis,  and  it  had  evolved  into  a reserve  force 
with  some  units  capable  of  rapid  global  deploy- 
ment in  a range  of  contingencies.  The  Air  Guard 
was  still  a predominantly  white,  male  organiza- 
tion that  had  been  barely  touched  by  two  of  the 
major  social  transformations  of  the  American 
military  establishment  since  the  Korean  War:  the 
introduction  of  significant  numbers  of  blacks  and 
women  into  uniform.94 


By  the  late  1960s,  the  Air  National  Guard  diversified  its  unit  profiles  with  an  increasing  array  of  specialized  missions.  The  172d  Mil- 
itary Airlift  Group  of  the  Mississippi  Air  Guard,  for  example,  carried  special  forces  troops  in  C-124  Globemasters  in  June  1969. 
(photo  by  MSgt.  Walter  E.  Sistrunk,  Jr.) 
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On  28-29  May  1952,  the  159th  and  the  other  fighter  squadrons  assigned  to  the  116th  FBW  participated  in  an  historic  experiment.  Op- 
eration "High  Tide,"  in  which  they  apparently  performed  the  first  combat  air  refueling.  Photo  3 shows  a similar  air  refueling.  (NGB  His- 
torical Services  Collection) 


Another  wing  of  the  Air  National  Guard,  136th  Fighter-Bomber  Wing,  composed  of  the  111th  (Texas),  154th  (Arkansas),  and  the  182d 
(Texas)  Fighter-Bomber  Squadrons,  Hew  its  first  combat  mission  in  the  Far  East  on  24  May  1951  in  F-84E  “Thunderjets.”  In  addition  to 
escort,  182d  Thunderjets  (photo  1,  top)  attacked  specific  targets  (photo  2).  (Photos  1 and  2:  Warren  Thompson  Collection)  In  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  the  National  Guard  received  better  aircraft,  such  as  the  F-89Cs  of  the  186th  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron  of  the  Montana  Air 
National  Guard  (photo  3).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  COMES  OF  AGE 
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Mechanics  from  the  1 19th  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron,  New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard,  repair  an  F— 5 1 in  1955.  African-Americans 
were  rare  in  the  Air  Guard  until  after  the  Vietnam  War  (photo  I,  top).  (NGAUS  Library  Collection)  The  Utah  Air  National  Guard  con- 
verted to  several  versions  of  the  F-86  during  the  1950s.  (photo  2).  (NGAUS  Library  Collection)  Every  aircraft  model  change,  however, 
meant  a complete  turnover  in  spare  parts,  which  numbered  in  the  thousands. 

The  Guard  also  designated  some  units  to  serve  in  the  new  air  defense  runway  alert  program.  Pilots  of  the  138th  Fighter  Squadron 
scramble  for  their  F-94Bs  on  the  runway  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  after  receiving  an  alert  call  from  the  Air  Defense  Command  in  mid- 1954 
(photo  3).  (Courtesy  Brig.  Gen.  Curtis  J.  Irwin,  NY  ANG  (ret.)) 


GUARDSMEN  RESPOND  TO  THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 


1st  Lt.  Edward  R.  Trudeau,  pilot  in  the  138th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  Air  National  Guard  gives  his  daughter  one  last  parting 
kiss  prior  to  departure  for  France  in  1961  (photo  1 , center).  (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 

The  166th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  Ohio  Air  Guard  replaced  its  markings  on  its  F-84s,  shown  in  flight  over  France  after  it 
was  mobilized  (photo  2,  top).  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo).  Preparing  for  the  airlift  to  Europe,  The  South  Carolina  Guard  carefully  inspected 
their  F-104s  (photo  3).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection) 


AIR  GUARD  MODERNIZES 


To  raise  training  standards,  the  Guard  received  later  model  aircraft  through  the  1960s.  The  South  Carolina  Air  National  Guard  at  East- 
over,  for  example,  acquired  F-104s  in  1960  (photo  1,  top).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection)  The  167th  Tactical  Airlift  Group  of  the 
West  Virginia  Air  National  Guard  converted  to  the  C-l  19s  shown  on  ramp  at  Martinsburg,  West  Va.  (photo  2).  (NGB  Historical  Services 
Collection)  The  106th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron  of  the  Alabama  Air  National  Guard  flew  missions  over  Alaska  (photo  3).  (Norm 
Taylor  Collection).  On  11  August  1964,  Guardsmen  of  the  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing,  Illinois  Air  National  Guard,  participated  in  Operation 
“Ready  Go”  over  Santiago,  Spain  (photo  4).  (Illinois  Air  National  Guard  photo) 


SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 


The  Air  National  Guard  served  many  purposes.  Maj.  Gen.  George  Reid  Doster  of  the  Alabama  ANG  recruited  as  civilian  volunteers 
for  the  CIA  about  100  Guardsmen,  mostly  from  Alabama,  who  would  prepare  Cuban  exiles  for  flying  B-26  bombers  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion in  1961.  Guardsmen  themselves  flew  during  the  invasion,  with  two  of  their  B-26s  shot  down.  General  Doster  is  greeted  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Edmunson,  Commander  of  the  17th  Air  Force  (photo  1).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

Four  squadrons  of  the  Air  National  Guard  participated  in  special  operations  beginning  as  early  as  the  1950s.  The  SA-16A  of  the 
Rhode  Island  143d  Air  Commando  Squadron,  pictured  in  1957  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  MA,  was  among  their  aircraft  (photo  2).  (NGB 
Historical  Services  Collection) 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD— 1968  MOBILIZATIONS 


Air  Guardsmen  played  significant  roles  in  the  U.  S.  military  responses  to  the  North  Korean  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  the  commu- 
nist Tet  Offensive.  The  F-100  “Super  Sabre"  of  the  121st  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Ohio  Air  National  Guard,  just  arrived  at  Kunsan  Air  Base, 
Korea,  on  28  June  1968  (photo  1).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo)  (Top  to  bottom) 

In  response  to  Tet,  the  President  decided  to  mobilize  additional  forces.  The  Air  Guard  mobilized  9,343  personnel  on  25  January  1968,  in 
accordance  with  the  President’s  order.  Included  in  this  mobilization  was  the  F-100C  of  the  188th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Air  National  Guard,  taken  in  flight  over  Vietnam  in  May  1968  (photo  2).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection) 

A member  of  the  165th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron  of  the  Kentucky  Air  National  Guard  loads  a camera  into  an  RF-101H  at  El- 
mendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  26  August  1968  (photo  3).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection) 

On  hand  to  greet  the  homecoming  174th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  Iowa  Air  National  Guard  was  this  crowd  anxiously  awaiting 
a reunion  with  their  Guardsmen  from  Vietnam,  14  May  1969  (photo  4).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection) 


Chapter  V 

The  Total  Force,  1970-1990 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  adopted  the  total 
force  concept.  (Center  for  Air  Force  History  Collection) 


After  the  Vietnam  War,  all  reserve  forces 
planning  and  policy-making  within  the  Defense 
Department  was  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the 
Total  Force  concept.  Based  largely  on  the  Air 
Force  experience  with  its  own  reserve  compo- 
nents, it  was  adopted  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  on  21  August  1970.  The  concept 
sought  to  strengthen  and  rebuild  public  confi- 
dence in  the  reserves  while  saving  money  by  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  active-duty  force.  Those 
objectives  emerged  from  America’s  disenchant- 
ment with  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  prac- 


tical terms,  the  Total  Force  sought  to  insure  that 
all  policy-making,  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  activities  within  the  DoD  considered 
both  active  and  reserve  forces  concurrently.  Its 
ambitious  purpose  was  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
ficient mix  of  forces  in  terms  of  cost  versus  con- 
tribution to  national  security.  It  also  committed 
the  nation  to  use  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  in- 
stead of  draftees  as  the  first  and  primary  source 
of  manpower  to  augment  active-duty  forces  in 
any  future  conflict. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Total  Force  con- 
cept belonged  to  Dr.  Theodore  Mans,  an  avid  for- 
mer Air  Guardsman  from  Alabama,  who  served 
as  a high  ranking  civilian  official  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Defense  Department  in  the  early  1970s.1 
He  faced,  however,  a difficult  struggle  in  gaining 
formal  approval  of  the  Total  Force  idea  within  the 
Pentagon.  He  recalled  that 

Despite  protestations  that  the  Guard  could  not 
fly  jets,  maintain  them,  or  fight  them . . . the  Air 
Force  had  gradually  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
Guard  could  fly  and  fight  and  was  a real  re- 
source  The  Air  Force  Secretaries  and  gener- 

als were  interested  in  R & D — not  the  Guard. 

They  let  me  present  the  Guard  budget — always 
getting  more  than  I asked  for  from  Guard-ori- 
ented [congressional]  committees  to  which 
Wimpy  Wilson  and  I had  provided  the  ques- 
tions  I planned  to  convert  the  Air  Force’s 

Total  Force  concept  to  Defense  policy.  A draft 
letter  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  sign  was 
leaked  to  the  Services.  The  Air  Force  was 
silent.  The  Navy  Secretary  said  this  looked 
good,  but  the  Admirals  circled  the  ships.  There 
were  two  reactions  in  the  Army.  First,  there  was 
the  idea  that  Total  Force  was  innocuous  and 
could  be  ignored Second,  there  was  a strong 
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Dr.  Theodore  C.  Marrs,  a former  Air  Guardsman  from  Al- 
abama and  the  driving  force  behind  the  total  force  concept. 
(NGAUS  Library  Collection) 

feeling  that  Total  Force  was  some  sort  of  cam- 
ouflaged assault  against  the  Citadel  on  the  Hud- 
son   They  did  not  see  the  Total  Force  as  a 

chance  to  show  the  flag  in  every  state  and 
county  and  thereby,  gain  political,  social,  and 
emotional  support  needed  for  development  in 
peacetime,  as  well  as  ready  units  in  wartime.2 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  failed  to  block  the 
Total  Force  Policy  in  the  Pentagon,  and  Secretary 
Laird  approved  it.  Marrs  was  convinced  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  signed  because  the  Total 
Force  approach  had  worked  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
stressed  that  “the  clinching  point  was  that  if  fly- 
boy  generals  could  make  it  work  then  certainly 
the  brilliant  Admirals,  the  mature  Army  Generals, 
and  the  ‘nothing’s-impossible-for-us’  Marine 
Generals  could  do  the  same  job.”3 

The  underlying  political  motivation  for  the 
Total  Force  concept  was  the  determination  of  key 
military  and  congressional  leaders  to  avoid  re- 
peating a serious  policy  error  during  the  Vietnam 


War.  Along  with  lengthening  casualty  lists  and 
the  prospect  of  an  endless  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  failure  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
initiate  a major  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  helped  to  undermine  public 
support  for  the  war.  A former  commander  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam,  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams,  rec- 
ognized that  connection  when  he  instituted  the 
“Total  Army”  concept  in  1972.  Reversing  the 
Army’s  stance  when  he  became  Chief  of  Staff, 
Abrams  “ . . . sought  to  eliminate  the  disastrous 
Vietnam  War  fallacy  that  wars  could  be  fought 
‘in  cold  blood’  without  paying  the  price  of  na- 
tional mobilization.”4 

General  Abrams  tried  to  fuse  the  active 
Army  and  its  reserve  components  into  a single 
coherent  force.  In  effect,  that  policy  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Army  to  wage  war  against  a 
major  opponent  without  mobilizing  the  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve (USAR).  Abrams  recognized  that,  what 
some  saw  as  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves — their  political  sensi- 
tivity— was  their  strongest  point.5  The  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  understood  that  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves, not  draftees,  were  the  strongest  political 
links  between  the  American  people  and  the  ac- 
tive-duty military  establishment.  The  former 
were  part  of  organized  groups  with  established 
links  to  Capitol  Hill  as  well  as  courthouses  and 
statehouses  across  America.  The  latter  were  com- 
posed of  individuals,  many  of  them  from  the 
more  vulnerable  and  powerless  groups  in  Ameri- 
can society,  who  lacked  effective  representation 
in  the  political  system. 

The  Nixon  administration  also  found  the 
Total  Force  concept  useful  on  Capitol  Hill.  Sensi- 
tive to  the  intensity  of  antimilitary  congressional 
feeling  in  the  early  1970s,  the  administration 
stressed  that  a much  larger  share  of  the  nation’s 
scaled-back  defense  budgets  was  going  to  reserve 
components.  Although  military  spending  dropped 
dramatically  from  42.1  percent  of  the  federal 
budget  when  Richard  Nixon  was  inaugurated  in 
1969  to  23.7  percent  in  1977  when  Gerald  Ford 
left  the  White  House,  the  dollars  devoted  to  the 
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reserve  components  rose  significantly.  The  bud- 
gets of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  nearly 
doubled  between  FY  1968  and  FY  1974. 6 Ac- 
knowledging that  substantial  progress  had  been 
made  in  implementing  the  Total  Force  concept, 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger  up- 
graded its  official  status  on  23  August  1973.  He 
wrote  that  the  “Total  Force  is  no  longer  a con- 
cept. It  is  now  a Total  Force  Policy  which  inte- 
grates the  active,  Guard,  and  reserve  forces  into  a 
homogenous  whole.”7 

The  Air  Guard  employed  a Total  Force  ap- 
proach since  the  air  defense  runway  alert  pro- 
gram began  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1953  and 
extended  it  overseas  during  the  Vietnam  War  era. 
On  1 May  1967,  Col.  Nowell  D.  Didear,  who 
commanded  the  Texas  Air  Guard’s  136th  Air  Re- 
fueling Wing  (ARW),  launched  his  lumbering 


Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger  declared  in  Au- 
gust 1973  that  Total  Force  was  no  longer  a concept:  “It  is 
now  a Total  Force  Policy  which  integrates  the  active. 
Guard,  and  reserve  forces  into  a homogeneous  whole.” 
(NGAUS  Collection) 


KC-97L  tanker  on  a mission  over  Baumholder, 
Germany.  The  mission,  which  lasted  nearly  four 
hours  and  off-loaded  14,000  pounds  of  jet  fuel  to 
F-lOOs  from  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope (USAFE),  initiated  Operation  Creek  Party. 
The  operation  continued  for  ten  years.  During 
that  period,  hardly  a day  passed  when  ANG 
KC-97Ls  were  not  airborne  over  Europe  from 
their  base  at  Rhein-Main,  Germany.  This  pio- 
neered a new  dimension  of  the  Total  Force  by 
using  contingents  of  unmobilized  Air  Guardsmen 
to  support  an  active-duty  Air  Force  continuing 
operational  requirement  overseas  in  peacetime.8 

The  origins  of  Creek  Party  can  be  traced  to 
August  1961,  when  the  126th  Air  Refueling 
Group  (ARG)  of  the  Illinois  ANG  began  flying 
tanker  missions  in  the  KC-97.  The  Tactical  Air 
Command  (TAC),  which  managed  Air  Guard 
tankers  at  that  time,  wanted  to  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  refueling  its  new  Century-series 
fighters.  But  takeoffs  and  landings  of  fully  loaded 
KC-97Gs  in  hot  and  humid  weather  were  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  If  an  engine  failed,  aircrews 
had  to  jettison  the  tanker’s  externally  mounted 
auxiliary  fuel  tanks  to  stay  airborne.  That  was  un- 
thinkable because  most  ANG  tanker  units  were 
based  at  municipal  airports  adjacent  to  heavily 
populated  business  and  residential  areas.  Without 
a more  reliable  aircraft,  the  future  of  the  ANG’s 
tanker  mission  and  the  continued  existence  of 
those  units  was  questionable. 

After  a rash  of  KC-97  engine  failures,  1st 
Lt.  Phillip  A.  Meyer,  an  aeronautical  engineer 
and  technician  assigned  to  the  126th  ARG,  sug- 
gested a solution  to  the  problem,  proposing  aug- 
mentation of  ANG  tankers  with  jet  engines.  Coin- 
cidentally, Air  Force  jet-augmented  KB-50 
tankers  were  being  phased  out  and  melted  down 
for  scrap.  Furthermore,  the  nearly  identical  wing 
designs  of  the  two  aircraft  made  it  feasible  to 
transfer  the  KB-50’s  J-47  jet  engines  to  the 
KC-97.  After  the  unit  convinced  the  NGB  and 
the  Air  Force  that  the  concept  had  merit,  two 
J^J7  jet  engines  were  added  to  a KC-97,  and  the 
modified  aircraft  was  service-tested  by  the  126th. 
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Flight  test  crew  for  the  JKC-97G  of  the  126th  Air  Refueling  Group  of  the  Illinois  Air  National  Guard:  (1.  to  r.):  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  J.  Kovacs, 
1st  Lt.  Philip  A.  Meyer,  MSgt  Everett  L.  Sisk,  TSgt.  Donald  Bethard,  and  MSgt.  Walter  Holda.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


The  jet-augmented  tanker,  redesignated  the 
KC-97L,  performed  extremely  well.9 

With  a safer  and  more  efficient  tanker  in 
their  inventory,  Air  Guardsmen  began  searching 
for  a more  significant  mission  for  the  KC-97L — 
in  Europe,  for  example,  where  the  Air  Force  con- 
centrated large  numbers  of  high-performance 
fighter  aircraft.  Due  to  the  French  decision  to 
withdraw  from  NATO,  the  Air  Force  was  in- 
structed to  evacuate  its  bases  in  that  nation  by 
1967.  Consequently,  Air  Force  tactical  fighter 
units  in  Europe  faced  a serious  problem.  Access 
to  airspace  over  southern  Europe  was  seriously 
hampered  by  the  complex  political  situation  and 
the  limited  availability  of  airfields  in  the  region, 
and  both  Switzerland  and  Austria  prohibited  any 
tactical  aircraft  overflights  by  NATO. 

Although  the  French  continued  to  routinely 
approve  routing  American  military  aircraft 
through  their  territory  to  avoid  Switzerland,  fight- 


ers had  to  carry  drop  tanks  and  refuel  in  northern 
Italy  to  reach  destinations  further  south.  USAFE 
also  discovered  that  facilities  at  Aviano  Air  Base, 
Italy,  could  not  handle  greatly  increased  transit 
traffic.  As  a result,  a considerable  number  of 
training  missions  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy  had 
to  be  canceled  in  early  1967.  Unpredictable 
weather  over  central  Europe  exacerbated  the 
problem,  and  in  addition,  USAFE  was  faced  with 
a growing  shortage  of  experienced  pilots  because 
of  the  escalating  demands  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  All  of  these  factors  reduced  the  command’s 
combat  readiness.10 

The  solution  was  to  find  more  tankers  to 
support  USAFE’s  flying  operations,  but  they 
were  not  available  in  the  active-duty  Air  Force. 
Moreover,  SAC  continued  to  focus  its  tankers  on 
supporting  the  command’s  nuclear-armed 
bombers.  Increasingly,  the  bulk  of  the  Air  Force’s 
remaining  active-duty  tankers  were  involved  in 
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Southeast  Asia;  consequently,  it  turned  to  the 
ANG,  which  was  already  seeking  an  expanded 
role  for  its  KC-97Ls. 

In  early  1967,  the  NGB  asked  General 
Didear  to  conduct  refueling  compatibility  tests 
between  a KC-97L  and  F-4  fighter  aircraft  in 
Europe.  Although  the  tests  were  successful, 
USAFE  questioned  whether  Guard  tankers  could 
mesh  well  with  the  command’s  complex  flying 
operations  and  sustain  a commitment  over  the 
long  haul.  Eventually,  those  doubts  were  over- 
come, and  in  the  spring  of  1967  an  operations 
plan  was  implemented  that  required  five  ANG  air 
refueling  groups  to  undertake  sustained  air  refuel- 
ing operations  in  Europe.  Subsequently,  the  num- 
ber of  units  was  increased  to  nine.  The  plan 
called  for  each  of  them  to  rotate  about  ninety  per- 
sonnel to  Rhein-Main  for  two-week  stays.  In  ad- 
dition to  technicians,  they  included  volunteers 
and  individuals  completing  their  annual  training 
requirements.  Normally,  each  unit  would  take  six 
to  eight  of  its  own  aircraft  to  Germany.  The  Air 
Guard  also  assigned  a permanent  commander  and 
a small  detachment  consisting  of  several  enlisted 
personnel  to  provide  continuity  and  liaison  with 
the  active-duty  Air  Force.11 

Creek  Party  was  finally  terminated  in  Eu- 
rope on  28  April  1977.  According  to  an  official 
USAFE  command  history,  “During  the  ten 
years  Creek  Party  was  in  operation,  the  [Air] 
Guard  made  a vital  contribution  to  the  mission 
of  USAFE.”12  Air  Guardsmen  demonstrated  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism  flying  6,512  ac- 
cident-free sorties,  completing  47,207  hook- 
ups, and  off-loading  137,398,620  pounds  of 
fuel  during  the  operation.  More  significantly. 
Creek  Party  showed  that  the  Air  Guard  could 
sustain  a significant  operational  rotation  over- 
seas in  support  of  the  Air  Force  without  resort- 
ing to  a politically  sensitive  mobilization  by 
the  President  or  Congress.  It  set  a precedent  for 
future  overseas  operational  rotations.  Back 
home.  Creek  Party  provided  significant  recruit- 
ing and  retention  incentives  for  units  partici- 
pating in  the  operation.13 


The  Total  Force  Policy,  however,  was  not  al- 
ways implemented  smoothly,  as  illustrated  by 
tensions  between  the  active  force  and  the  Air 
Guard  in  two  key  mission  areas:  air  defense  and 
strategic  airlift.  Faced  with  significantly  reduced 
budgets,  growing  operations  and  maintenance 
costs,  and  the  sharply  increased  price  tag  of  new 
weapons,  the  Air  Force  considered  scaling  back 
the  Aerospace  Defense  Command  (ADC)  and 
turning  over  its  manned  interceptor  mission  to  the 
Air  Guard.  More  significantly,  since  the  early 
1960s,  top  Defense  Department  officials  became 
much  more  concerned  about  a possible  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union’s  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBMs)  than  its  bombers. 

The  Air  Staff  Board  had  begun  deliberations 
in  late  1970  on  a proposal  to  shift  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  manned  interceptors  to  the  ANG, 
but  in  March  1971,  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  the  Air 
Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  rejected  the  initiative. 
Budgetary  pressures,  however,  mounted  as  the 
U.S.  withdrew  from  the  ill-fated  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  May  1971,  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas 
K.  McGhee,  ADC’s  Commander,  wrote  Gen. 
John  D.  Ryan,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
strongly  opposing  the  revived  proposal  to  shift 
the  air  defense  interceptor  mission  to  the  Air 
Guard.  He  stressed  that  “It  would,  in  my  judge- 
ment, be  most  regrettable  to  find  that  we  are  giv- 
ing up  this  vital  [air  defense  interceptor]  mission 
to  the  Air  National  Guard  just  as  national  defense 

priorities  may  be  changing Such  action  would 

reduce  our  defensive  capabilities  when  an  actual 
increase  is  warranted.” 14 

McGhee  marshaled  several  arguments  in 
defense  of  his  position.  Based  upon  logic  of  mil- 
itary professionals  rather  than  history,  he 
stressed  that  it  was  impossible  for  Guard  units  to 
furnish  the  same  real-time  military  capability  as 
active-duty  forces  at  less  cost.  Command  and 
control  of  Air  Guard  units  in  peacetime,  an  issue 
which  senior  Air  Force  leaders  wisely  decided  to 
bury  after  the  indecisive  political  battles  in  the 
late  1940s,  also  troubled  McGhee.  He  argued 
that  the  transfer  of  all  interceptor  aircraft  to  the 
Air  Guard  would  eliminate  the  active-duty 
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expertise  and  incentives  needed  to  modernize 
that  fleet  of  aircraft.  The  ADC  Commander  also 
stressed  that  “The  present  Air  National  Guard 
Squadrons  are  not  optimally  located  to  discharge 
DOD’s  stated  air  defense  objectives Addi- 

tionally, the  citizen-soldier  concept  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  is  not  adaptable  to  the  require- 
ment for  twenty-four-hour  personnel 
availability.” 15  He  concluded  that  “The  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  under  present  law,  is  not  capable 
of  responding  to  contingency  situations  in 
peacetime  and/or  prior  to  federalization.” 16 

General  McGhee’s  bottom  line,  however, 
was  not  operational.  He  believed  that  “First,  the 
political  ramifications  [of  the  proposed  shift  of  the 
interceptor  mission  to  the  Air  Guard]  are  poten- 
tially explosive.  We  would  be  contradicting  past 
and  recent  Air  Force  statements  to  Congress  in 
which  we  have  consistently  sought  support  for  an 
improved  air  defense  force.” 17  There  were  also  in- 
ternal Air  Force  interests  to  be  taken  into  account. 
McGhee  was  convinced  that  “We  cannot  expect 
continued  high  morale  and  dedication  to  the  Air 
Force  in  a climate  characterized  by  steady  force 

reductions It  is  essential  that  we  stop  this 

piecemeal  dismantling  of  the  Aerospace  Defense 
Command.” IS  Despite  General  McGhee’s  private 
misgivings,  the  Air  Force  gradually  turned  over 
the  entire  air  defense  interceptor  function  for  the 
continental  U.S.  to  the  Air  Guard,  probably  be- 
cause of  budgetary  considerations  and  a consen- 
sus that  other  missions  were  more  significant. 

The  strategic  airlift  mission  provided  an- 
other bone  of  contention  between  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Air  Guard.  In  that  arena,  the  conflict  was 
driven  primarily  by  changing  technology.  The  jet- 
powered  C— 141  “Starlifter”  transport  entered  the 
active  force  inventory  in  1964.  Some  three  years 
later,  220  were  in  service,  increasing  the  Air 
Force’s  airlift  capacity  by  47  percent,  and  the 
fleet  would  eventually  grow  to  277  aircraft. 
These  made  the  ANG's  aging  propeller-driven 
transports  obsolete.  Compared  to  the  latter,  the 
C-141s  could  lift  four  times  as  much  cargo,  carry 
it  twice  as  fast,  and  turn  around  much  more 
quickly  when  they  arrived  at  their  destinations. 


Furthermore,  MAC’s  global  system  of  mainte- 
nance and  cargo  handling  support  for  the  venera- 
ble ANG  airlifters  diminished  rapidly.  Air 
Guardsmen  believed  that  the  active  force  gradu- 
ally lost  interest  in  them  after  the  introduction  of 
the  C-141.19 

The  C-141  had  also  set  off  a controversy 
with  constitutional  implications.  The  Air  Force 
initially  decided  that  the  aircraft  would  be  flown 
by  a combination  of  active  duty,  Guard,  and  Re- 
serve personnel,  a concept  that  became  known  as 
the  reserve  associate  program.  Under  it,  Guards- 
men and  Reservists  would  actually  share  aircraft 
with  active-duty  Air  Force  units,  but  the  latter 
would  actually  “own”  the  aircraft.  Bitter  contro- 
versy erupted  over  the  Air  Guard  participation  in 
the  program.  Proponents  took  a pragmatic  ap- 
proach, arguing  that  shortages  of  suitable  air- 
lifters  compelled  the  ANG  to  share  aircraft  with 
the  Air  Force.  Opponents  grounded  their  position 
in  the  Constitution,  seeing  the  matter  as  an  in- 
fringement of  states’  rights.  The  latter  argument 
prevailed.  Consequently,  the  Air  Guard  was  out 
of  the  strategic  airlift  mission  by  1974.20 

The  Air  Guard  did  not  return  to  strategic  air- 
lift until  1985,  a development  that  emanated  from 
a military  mobility  study  mandated  by  Congress 
in  1981.  The  Carter  administration — driven  by 
the  need  to  project  rapidly  U.S.  forces  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  both 
in  1979 — asked  Congress  to  fund  a new  fleet  of 
intercontinental  military  jet  transports.  Capitol 
Hill,  alarmed  by  U.S.  strategic  mobility  short- 
falls, mandated  a study  of  the  problem.  The  study 
evaluated  mobility  requirements  for  various 
armed  conflict  scenarios  in  the  Gulf  as  well  as  a 
NATO- Warsaw  Pact  clash  in  Europe.  It  suggested 
a balanced  approach  that  included  sealift,  airlift, 
prepositioning,  and  mobilization. 

In  response  to  the  study,  the  Pentagon 
launched  extensive  strategic  mobility  programs, 
including  rewinging  its  C-5A,  stretching  the 
fuselages  of  its  C-141s,  contracting  to  include  21 
wide-body  commercial  jets  under  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  program,  and  purchasing 
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50  new  C-5Bs  and  44  KC-lOs.  These  mobility 
programs  still  left  U.S.  strategic  airlift  well  short 
of  the  goal  set  by  the  congressionally  mandated 
mobility  study  in  1981,  and  the  USAF  proposed 
the  new  C-17  transport  to  fill  the  gap.21 

The  Air  Force  estimated  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  its  forecasted  airlift  capac- 
ity in  1986  by  20  million  ton-miles  per  day  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  study.  To  achieve 
the  necessary  growth,  MAC  developed  its  “fam- 
ily-of-airlift”  concept,  which  meant  that  a variety 
of  aircraft — C-130s,  C-141s,  C-5s,  civilian  air- 
craft, and  the  new  C-17 — would  be  flown  by 
several  different  organizations.  The  latter  in- 
cluded active-duty  Air  Force  units,  AFRES  asso- 
ciate and  unit-equipped  organizations,  the  CRAF, 
and  unit-equipped  ANG  outfits.  Meanwhile,  Con- 
gress and  the  Air  Force  developed  plans  for  pur- 
chasing the  C-5B,  an  improved  version  of  the 
original  “Galaxy.”  Since  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
did  not  believe  that  it  would  either  be  necessary 
or  cost-effective  to  maintain  all  of  the  expanded 
airlift  capacity  in  the  active-duty  force  in  peace- 
time, plans  were  made  to  transfer  some  C-5As 
and  C-141s  to  air  reserve  components.  AFRES 
was  slated  to  gain  16  C-5As  while  the  C-141s 
would  go  to  both  air  reserve  components.22 


This  scenario  ran  afoul  of  plans  developed 
by  the  NGB  in  1983  to  equip  the  105th  Military 
Airlift  Group  (MAG)  of  the  New  York  ANG  with 
used  Boeing  747s.  Headquarters  MAC  opposed 
the  initiative  on  the  technical  grounds  that  the 
747s  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  its 
airlift  system  and  could  not  carry  outsized  cargo 
like  Army  tanks.  Skeptics  noted  that  introduction 
of  the  747s  could  also  undercut  congressional 
support  for  the  C-17. 

Subsequently,  a new  bargain  was  struck, 
whereby  the  Air  Guard  was  given  funds  to  move 
the  105th  from  White  Plains  to  Stewart,  New 
York,  and  to  equip  itself  with  C-5As  in  1985.  In 
addition,  the  Guard  would  obtain  four  C-141 
squadrons  and  two  or  three  squadrons  of  C- 17s  at 
the  end  of  the  latter’s  planned  procurement.  In  the 
fall  of  1985,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  Mississippi’s  172d  Tactical  Airlift  Group 
(TAG)  would  convert  from  C-130s  to  C-141s  in 
July  1986,  well  in  advance  of  Air  Force  plans  to 
transfer  the  latter  aircraft  to  the  Guard.  That  deci- 
sion was  driven  primarily  by  congressional  action 
to  reduce  Air  Force  manning.  With  those  two  con- 
versions, the  Air  Guard  regained  a toehold  in  the 
strategic  airlift  business.23 


On  the  runway  at  Jackson,  MS,  is  one  of  the  newly  acquired  C-141s  added  to  the  inventory  of  the  Mississippi  Air  National  Guard,  in 
October  1986.  (photo  by  MSgt.  Walter  E.  Sistrunk,  Jr.) 
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While  the  Air  Force  grappled  with  ways  to 
employ  and  properly  equip  the  Air  Guard  after 
the  Vietnam  War,  Congress  reasserted  its  active 
role  in  reserve  forces  policy.  In  September  1973, 
Senators  Barry  Goldwater  and  John  Stennis  res- 
urrected the  Guard- Reserve  merger  issue  that  had 
been  dormant  since  1 964.  In  the  DoD  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1974  (PL  93-155),  they 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  merging  the  Air  Guard  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  The  resulting  study  focused  on 
the  management  structures  of  the  two  air  reserve 
components.  While  the  merger  idea  never  gained 
any  political  momentum,  in  January  1975,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schlesinger  formally  recom- 
mended that  the  Air  Force  retain  both  of  its  re- 
serve components  as  separate  entities.  He 
concluded,  “The  small  savings  realized  by  com- 
bining administrative  headquarters  could  be  off- 
set by  losses  in  combat  readiness  caused  by  a 
total  reorganization  of  the  Air  Reserve  compo- 
nent structure.” 24 

Early  in  1974,  Schlesinger  announced  that 
the  Defense  Department  would  inactivate  the  last 
eleven  Army  National  Guard  Nike-Hercules 
missile  batteries  and  six  ANG  fighter  interceptor 
squadrons  because  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty. 
Nevertheless,  Congress  and  the  National  Guard 
constituency  remained  intensely  opposed  to  re- 
ductions in  the  Guard’s  force  structure.  Conse- 
quently, the  FY  1975  Appropriations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  required  the  DoD  to  maintain  9 1 flying 
units  in  the  ANG.  Because  of  technological  obso- 
lescence and  changes  in  U.S.  strategy  that  down- 
graded the  Soviet  manned  bomber  threat,  the 
Nike-Hercules  batteries  were  inactivated  as 
planned.  The  whole  episode  was  significant  be- 
cause it  signaled  congressional  intervention  in 
major  reserve  force  structure  issues.  Previously, 
Capitol  Hill  had  concentrated  on  general  policy 
and  management  issues  featured  in  legislation 
such  as  the  “Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Vitalization  Act  of  1967.” 

During  the  1980s,  Congress  continued  to  in- 
sert itself  actively  in  reserve  policy  formulation 


through  the  appropriations  process.  In  the  latter 
period,  it  was  especially  concerned  with  assuring 
that  the  reserve  components  were  given  enough 
modem  weapons  and  equipment  to  fulfill  their  as- 
signed contingency  roles  under  the  Total  Force 
Policy.  In  essence,  it  agreed  with  the  analysis  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  (RFPB)  in  Janu- 
ary 1981  that,  despite  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  “ . . . a giant  chasm  still  exists  between  Total 

Force  Policy  and  reality [The  policy]  envisions 

three  things:  compatibility,  sustainability  and  reli- 
ability. These  characteristics  are  not  present  in  our 
Total  Force  today  to  the  degree  and  level 
required.”25  Although  the  ANG  was  singled  out  as 
an  exception  to  that  disappointing  analysis  of  the 
Total  Force,  significant  shortcomings — especially 
an  aging  aircraft  fleet — clouded  its  future.26 

The  latter  issue  came  to  a head  early  in  1982 
when  a task  force  of  senior  Army  and  Air  Guard 
officers  published  a report  called  “VISTA  1999.” 
The  group  was  formed  in  December  1980  by  Lt. 
Gen.  LaVern  E.  Webber,  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  who  charged  them  to  take  a long- 
term, no-holds-barred  look  at  National  Guard  re- 
quirements for  its  role  in  national  defense  until 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  report  attacked  doc- 
trines, tactics,  procurement  policies,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  regular  Army  and  Air  Force.  Essen- 
tially, it  echoed  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
military  reformers  who  argued  that  the  Pentagon 
bought  too  many  expensive  and  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  equip  the  American  armed 
forces — including  the  Guard — properly  for  a war 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  Air  Force,  the  report  of- 
fered two  suggestions  that  were  radical  departures 
from  existing  policies.  First,  it  argued  that  the  Air 
Force  had,  in  effect,  turned  its  back  on  close  air 
support.  To  rectify  this  situation,  the  entire  mis- 
sion should  be  given  to  the  Air  Guard.  Second,  the 
Guard  was  fed  up  with  getting  worn-out,  hand- 
me-down  planes  from  the  Air  Force  that  were  far 
too  expensive  to  operate  and  maintain.  The  solu- 
tion was  for  Congress  to  give  the  Guard  its  own 
authority  to  purchase  large  numbers  of  two  rela- 
tively low-cost  aircraft.  Specifically,  the  “VISTA 
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1999”  report  recommended  designing  and  build- 
ing 750  new  close  air  support  fighters  and  670 
F-16s  or  F-20s  for  air  the  superiority  role,  all  for 
the  Air  Guard.  In  some  quarters,  it  was  considered 
an  act  of  open  rebellion  by  the  Guard  against  the 
active-duty  military  establishment.  The  Air  Force 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Robert  C.  Mathis,  ex- 
ploded when  he  read  it.  He  shouted:  “I’m  going 
down  there  [to  the  National  Guard  Bureau]  and 
punch  that  general’s  lights  out.”27  He  had  to  be 
physically  restrained  by  his  staff  from  carrying 
out  the  threat.  According  to  one  press  account,  the 
entire  report  “ . . . has  boiled  into  a mud-slinging, 
philosophical  brawl.” 28 

Col.  James  G.  Burton,  an  active-duty  Air 
Force  officer,  was  familiar  with  the  enormous  po- 
litical controversy  stirred  up  by  “VISTA  1999.” 
Burton  was  a member  of  the  so-called  “fighter 
Mafia”  that  was  trying  to  force  the  service  to  re- 
form its  fundamental  organizational  culture  by 
developing  and  purchasing  larger  numbers  of  less 
sophisticated,  more  reliable,  and  cheaper  combat 
aircraft.  He  was  sympathetic  to  the  Air  Guard's 
position  as  expressed  in  “VISTA  1999.”  The 
Guard  was  tired  of  being  treated  poorly  with  re- 
spect to  equipment,  in  his  view,  and  Congress  had 
to  listen  to  its  ideas.  The  battle  lines  were  clearly 
drawn.  Burton  stressed  that 

Even  though  they  had  old,  tired  equipment.  Air 
National  Guard  units  almost  always  performed 
better  than  regular  Air  Force  units.  At  every 
turn,  the  National  Guard  units  and  their  individ- 
ual pilots  were  winning  fighter  competitions 
against  the  regular  forces.  Of  course,  such  vic- 
tories stuck  in  the  Air  Staff’s  collective  craw. 

These  victories  were  also  added  ammunition 
for  the  reformers,  who  publicly  argued  that  pi- 
lots’ and  mechanics’  skills  were  more  important 
than  technological  sophistication.  With  moti- 
vated and  skilled  people.  National  Guard  units 
produced  superior  performance,  even  though 
their  equipment  came  from  local  Air  Force 
thrift  shops.  Imagine  what  they  could  do  with 
equipment  of  their  own  choosing.29 

Hearings  were  held  on  Capitol  Hill.  Northrop, 
the  maker  of  the  F-20,  allied  itself  with  “VISTA 
1999”  and  lobbied  Congress  to  purchase  the  plane 


for  the  Air  Guard.  Meanwhile,  the  Air  Force 
“ . . . scrambled  to  call  in  its  markers  to  fight  off 
this  unusual  and  unprecedented  request  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  buy  its  own  aircraft.  After  a heated 
debate  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Air  Force  prevailed.”30 
A combination  of  political  pressure  and  soaring 
defense  budgets  under  President  Ronald  Reagan 
significantly  accelerated  the  pace  of  aircraft  mod- 
ernization in  the  Air  Guard,  even  though  the  ANG 
could  not  purchase  its  own  aircraft.  The  Air  Force, 
however,  began  sending  it  “ . . . F-16s  and  A-lOs, 
instead  of  worn  out  F-4s  which  were  difficult  to 

maintain Air  Force  senior  leaders  were  glad  to 

get  rid  of  some  of  what  they  considered  low-end- 
of-the-spectrum  systems.  They  felt  that  they  were 
‘purifying’  the  regular  force  because  of  the  reform- 
ers’ favoritism  for  the  F-16s  and  A-lQs.”31 

Equipment  modernization  wasn’t  the  only 
major  challenge  that  the  Air  Guard  faced  after  the 
Vietnam  War.  The  end  of  the  draft  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  all-volunteer  force  significantly  af- 
fected the  Air  Guard.  In  January  1973,  Secretary 


President  Reagan  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger. (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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of  Defense  Laird  terminated  the  induction  of 
draftees  into  the  armed  forces.  Instead,  the  nation 
would  return  to  its  historic  practice  of  relying  on 
volunteers  to  fill  the  peacetime  ranks  of  its  active 
duty  military  establishment.  Senior  military  lead- 
ers, aware  of  the  growing  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies,  were  skeptical  of  the  move, 
and  the  President  of  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion doubted  that  America  could  maintain  ade- 
quate reserve  forces  without  conscription.  Some 
powerful  members  of  Congress  including  Senator 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  and  Representative 
Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  were  also  op- 
posed. Nevertheless,  frustrated  by  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  inequities  of  the  draft,  Americans 
were  ready  for  a change. 

The  waiting  list  for  entry  into  the  National 
Guard  shrank  from  100,000  in  the  late  1960s  to 
15,000  by  October  1971,  and  polls  indicated  that 
75  percent  of  Guardsmen  would  not  have  joined 
up  without  the  threat  of  the  draft.  Service  person- 
nel leaving  the  Army  and  Air  Force  showed  little 
interest  on  the  whole  in  joining  the  Guard.  To 
overcome  those  problems,  the  National  Guard 
launched  an  intensive  recruiting  campaign.  The 
NGAUS  and  other  interested  parties  also  obtained 
approval  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses 


in  1977;  in  addition,  the  Guard  won  Congres- 
sional approval  to  retain  benefits  for  the  families 
of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  who  died  before 
they  could  begin  drawing  retired  pay  at  age  60.32 

The  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force  precipi- 
tated two  major  social  transformations  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  First,  it  became  a racially  integrated 
organization  because  of  growing  political  pressure 
to  admit  blacks  and  the  need  to  secure  additional 
sources  of  manpower  once  the  draft  was  ended. 
The  Air  Guard  had  contained  only  888  blacks 
(1.01  percent)  and  1,456  other  minorities  (1.66 
percent)  in  its  ranks  as  late  as  30  June  1971.  It 
faced  an  even  more  daunting  challenge  than  the 
Army  Guard  because  of  its  established  emphasis 
on  obtaining  prior  service  veterans  and  other  re- 
cruits with  high  levels  of  education  and  advanced 
technical  skills.  A high  priority  was  placed  on  re- 
cruiting blacks  and  other  minorities  into  the  ANG 
during  the  1970s.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
NGB  could  report  substantial  gains,  as  total  ANG 
minority  membership  rose  to  12,856  personnel 
(13.8  percent)  by  30  September  1979. 

The  second  major  social  transformation  in 
the  1970s  involved  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
Air  Guard  on  a significant  scale.  Except  for 
nurses  and  other  medical  personnel,  the  ANG  had 
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Representative  Mendel  Rivers  (center)  was  among  members  of  a Congress  who  doubted  that  America  could  maintain  adequate  re- 
serve forces  without  conscription.  (Center  for  Air  Force  History  Collection) 
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In  October  1956,  Capt.  Norma  Parsons  Erb  (right)  became  the  first  woman  to  join  the  National  Guard,  entering  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard  and  eventually  retiring  in  the  rank  of  a Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1967.  She  is  shown  with  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  “Wimpy” 
Wilson  (center)  and  an  unidentified  officer  (left).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


not  recruited  women  because  they  were  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  belonging  to  combat  arms  and 
units.  Less  than  1 percent  of  the  Air  Guard  con- 
sisted of  women  and  minorities  when  the  draft 
was  abolished.  With  the  adoption  of  the  all-vol- 
unteer force,  policies  that  excluded  women  from 
service  and  service  support  units  were  dropped. 
Aviation  was  also  opened  to  women  except  for 
fixed-wing  combat  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters. 
By  30  September  1979,  the  number  of  women  in 
the  ANG  rose  to  7,197  (7.7  percent).33 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  join  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  until  1956,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower authorized  the  appointment  of  female 
nurses,  and  in  October  1956,  Capt.  Norma  Par- 
sons Erb  became  the  first  woman  to  join  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  She  entered  the  New  York  ANG  as 
a nurse  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
before  retiring  in  1967.  Prior  to  Guard  service, 
Colonel  Erb  enjoyed  a distinguished  active  duty 
career,  serving  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  during 
Woild  War  II  in  the  Europe- Africa-Middle  East 
and  the  China-Burma-India  theaters  of  war,  re- 
turning to  active  duty  during  the  Korean  War. 
Women  who  were  not  nurses,  however,  waited 


another  11  years  before  they  could  enter  the  Air 
Guard  in  other  career  fields.  In  November  1967, 
Congress  removed  the  two-percent  personnel 
strength  and  rank  ceiling  limitations  imposed  in 
1948  by  the  Women’s  Armed  Services  Act.  Con- 
sequently, the  National  Guard  Bureau  authorized 
the  states  to  enlist  and  appoint  female  personnel 
into  the  Women  in  the  Air  Force  (WAF)  on  1 July 
1968,  a policy  change  that  opened  nonmedical 
positions  to  women.34 

Flight  training  was  opened  to  Air  Force 
women  in  1976.  In  January  1978,  the  Air  Guard 
claimed  its  first  female  pilot  when  2d  Lt.  Marilyn 
Koon  of  the  161st  Air-Refueling  Group  (Arizona) 
pinned  on  her  silver  wings.  In  April  1992, 
Roberta  V.  Mills,  a member  of  the  Tennessee 
ANG,  became  the  first  ANG  assistant  to  the  head 
of  the  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps.  Subsequently,  she 
became  the  first  woman  ever  promoted  to  general 
officer  rank  in  the  National  Guard.35 

There  was  a significant  increase  in  female 
and  minority  representation  in  the  Air  Guard  by 
the  mid-1980s.  In  1974,  the  ANG  included  only 
1,227  women,  some  1.3  percent  of  the  Total 
Force.  By  26  March  1986,  there  were  12,551 
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In  January  1978,  the  Guard  claimed  its  first  female  pilot, 
when  2d  Lt.  Marilyn  Koon  (in  cockpit)  of  the  161st  Air  Re- 
fueling Group  (Arizona)  pinned  on  her  silver  wings. 
(NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

women  in  the  Air  Guard  or  1 1 .4  percent  of  its 
personnel  strength.  Blacks,  Hispanics,  Native 
Americans,  Asians,  and  others  numbered  4,174, 
or  4.4  percent  of  the  ANG  in  1974.  By  26  March 
1 986,  minority  representation  in  the  Air  Guard  in- 
creased to  16,130,  or  14.6  percent  of  the  ANG.36 

Despite  these  gains,  in  the  early  1990s 
women  were  still  concentrated  in  fields  that  lim- 
ited their  promotion  potential.  For  example,  in 
1992  about  49  percent  of  the  female  ANG  officers 
were  in  medical  fields,  while  another  20  percent 
were  serving  in  administration  and  personnel. 
Only  8 percent  of  the  Air  Guard’s  female  officers 
held  billets  in  operations,  engineering,  and  main- 
tenance, key  fields  that  led  to  command  and  se- 
nior rank.  On  the  enlisted  side,  the  situation  was 
significantly  different.  Some  50  percent  of  the  fe- 
males held  positions  in  engineering,  maintenance, 
and  other  nontraditional  fields  for  women.37 


Important  changes  were  also  initiated  in  the 
Air  Guard’s  full-time  manning  program  during 
the  1970s.  The  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
reviewed  the  military  technician  program  in  1976 
and  concluded  that  the  same  tasks  could  be  per- 
formed by  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  at  less  expense.  The  commis- 
sion estimated  that  $270  million  per  year  could 
be  saved  by  converting  existing  technicians  to  ac- 
tive duty  military  status.38  Congress  accepted  the 
commission’s  findings  and  prohibited  the  hiring 
of  technicians  after  1 October  1977.  Current  tech- 
nicians were  to  be  phased  out  through  attrition 
and  replaced  by  active  duty  Reservists  and 
Guardsmen.  Between  9 February  1978  and  30 
June  1980,  the  Defense  Department  tested  a con- 
cept that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Active 
Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  program.39 

Compared  to  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
Air  Guard  had  a limited  involvement  in  the  AGR 


There  was  a concerted  drive  to  recruit  and  develop  blacks 
and  other  minorities  in  the  Air  Guard  during  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  In  December  1982,  Brig.  Gen.  Russell  C.  Davis  was 
the  first  African-American  to  attain  general  officer  rank  in 
the  ANG,  assuming  command  of  the  113th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing,  District  of  Columbia  ANG.  (NGB  Historical  Ser- 
vices Collection) 
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Artist  Betty  Maxey  captured  a navigator  and  a boom  operator  on  canvas,  after  an  orientation  flight  on  a KC-135  from  the  Illinois  Air 
National  Guard's  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing.  Only  8 percent  of  female  officers  and  some  50  percent  of  enlisted  women  in  the  Guard 
held  billets  in  operations.  (USAF  Art  Collection) 


program.  The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lew 
Allen,  Jr.,  did  not  want  to  get  mired  in  an  emo- 
tional and  politically  charged  debate  between 
champions  of  the  AGR  and  technician  programs. 
Also,  the  ANG  featured  maintenance  technicians 
who  were  of  more  direct  value  to  the  Air  Force 
because  of  their  established  technological  skills. 
Nevertheless,  the  Air  Guard  AGR  program  even- 
tually grew  to  7,200  personnel  compared  to  the 
Army  National  Guard’s  20,000  AGRs,  with  about 
4,000  ANG  military  technicians  converting  to 
AGR  status.40  Ironically,  the  original  economic 
justification  for  the  AGR  program  disappeared 
after  1982  because  of  Congressionally  mandated 
military  pay  raises  that  made  AGRs  35  percent 
more  expensive  than  technicians.  Neither  full- 
time personnel  system,  however,  was  dropped  as 
representatives  of  the  technicians'  union  success- 
fully lobbied  Capitol  Hill  to  preserve  their  pro- 


gram. Consequently,  the  National  Guard  retained 
a dual  work  force  of  AGRs  and  technicians.41 

The  introduction  of  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel into  the  preexisting  civil  service  manning 
program  created  a condition  of  inequity  among 
members  of  the  full-time  support  force.  The  in- 
equities included  comparative  differences  in  pay, 
benefits,  retirement,  promotional  opportunities, 
and  restrictions  on  job  mobility  within  the  sys- 
tem.42 Air  Guard  units,  which  were  reluctant  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  AGR  program,  soon  recognized 
the  advantages  of  bringing  more  AGR  personnel 
into  the  program  to  fill  full-time  positions  in  ad- 
dition to  the  maximum  number  of  personnel  al- 
lowed by  law  in  the  technician  program.43 

Air  Guardsmen  continued  to  assist  state  and 
local  authorities  in  dealing  with  civil  disturbances 
and  the  ravages  of  nature.  Much  of  the  involve- 
ment in  the  former  was  driven  by  unrest  with 
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Specially  equipped  Air  National  Guard  C-130s  were  used 
to  drop  flame  retardant  on  a California  forest  fire  in  Octo- 
ber 1993.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Following  the  tragic  assassination  of 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  on  the  night 
of  4 April  1968  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  19  major 
American  cities  were  plagued  by  rioting,  arson, 
and  looting  for  the  next  six  days.  Some  68,600 
National  Guardsmen  and  22,600  Army  troops 
were  called  upon  to  suppress  those  outbreaks. 
While  the  bulk  of  those  troops  were  Army 
Guardsmen,  more  than  3,000  Air  Guardsmen 
served,  employing  162  aircraft  to  transport  9,340 
passengers  and  1,896,390  pounds  of  cargo  during 
the  civil  disturbance  operations.  Specially 
equipped  C-130s  dropped  retardant  on  forest  fires 
in  Southern  California  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  in  operation  Volant  Forest.  In  other  action, 
members  of  the  193d  Tactical  Electronic  Warfare 
Group,  based  in  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  as- 
sisted authorities  during  the  Three  Mile  Island  nu- 
clear reactor  incident  in  1979  by  providing  local 
transportation  and  servicing  aircraft  supporting  ef- 
forts to  contain  the  crisis.  But  the  state  mission  of 
the  Guard  remained  predominantly  an  Army  re- 


sponsibility. For  instance,  51,016  National 
Guardsmen  served  on  state  duty  in  354  call-ups 
during  1979.  Only  4,184  of  them  (8.2  percent) 
were  Air  Guardsmen.44 

By  the  early  1980s,  the  Air  Guard  had 
clearly  emerged  as  a professionalized  force.  Ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  its  96,283  members 
were  full-time  personnel  by  30  September  1980, 
and  the  majority  of  Air  Guardsmen  were  veterans 
of  the  active  duty  military  establishment,  primar- 
ily the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Guard  continued  to 
train  in  accordance  with  Air  Force  standards,  and 
in  addition  to  overseas  training  deployments,  its 
units  provided  “real  world”  operational  support 
abroad.  For  example,  in  1981  ANG  KC-135 
tankers  were  standing  constant  alert  with  the  Air 
Force’s  European  Tanker  Task  Force.  Air  Guard 
A-7  fighters  provided  a year  round  fighter  rota- 
tion in  Panama,  and  its  C-130s  shared  an  airlift 
rotation  there  with  the  AFRES.  In  the  CONUS, 
ANG  interceptors  stood  air  defense  alert  at  16  lo- 
cations around-the-clock,  365  days  a year. 

The  Air  Guard’s  professionalism  continued 
to  be  tested  in  Operational  Readiness  Inspections 
(ORIs).  In  1976,  the  Air  Force  developed  more  re- 
alistic wartime  ORI  scenarios  including  testing 
units  deployed  from  home  station  if  practical  and 
cost-effective.  During  the  following  two  years,  83 
Air  Guard  flying  units  (18  deployed)  and  18  tacti- 
cal control  units  were  tested  without  a single  fail- 
ure. In  Air  Force-wide  gunnery  competitions,  the 
Air  Guard’s  experience  and  professionalism  pro- 
duced significant  results.  Guardsmen  dominated 
“William  Tell,”  the  Air  Force’s  air-to-air  gunnery 
meet,  from  1970  through  1980.  In  1981,  a Col- 
orado Air  Guardsman,  Lt.  Col.  Wayne  Schultz, 
won  the  “Top  Gun”  award  in  “Gunsmoke,”  the 
service’s  air-to-ground  gunnery  competition,  fly- 
ing an  A-7.45 

Col.  Rowland  F.  Smith,  Commander  of  the 
Kansas  ANG’s  184th  Tactical  Fighter  Group 
(TFG),  explained  the  Guard’s  success  against  its 
better-equipped  active  duty  counterparts.  Smith, 
who  won  the  Air  Force  Cross  in  Vietnam  before 
leaving  active  duty  to  become  an  airline  pilot, 
stressed  that 
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The  technology  of  the  weapons  system  is  far  less 
of  a factor  than  the  level  of  experience  on  either 
side — that’s  been  shown  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  air  combat.  Of  course  when  we  go  up 
against  a unit  with  a mature  level  of  experience, 
the  weapon  system  becomes  decisive,  but  we’ve 
had  a lot  of  success  with  tactics  we’ve  developed 
against  active  units,  because  their  pilots  are  usu- 
ally younger  and  less  experienced.46 

Many  Air  Guard  pilots  enjoyed  a substantial 
edge  in  flying  experience  over  their  active  force 
colleagues.  Smith’s  Director  of  Operations,  Lt. 
Col.  Butch  Rose,  logged  more  than  4,000  hours 
in  jet  fighters  compared  to  an  average  of  about 
600  for  the  Air  Force  pilots  he  flew  against  in 
combat  exercises.  But  there  was  more  to  it  than 
just  spending  a lot  of  time  in  the  cockpit.  By  the 
early  1980s,  ANG  units  were  composed  of  volun- 
teers rather  than  of  many  individuals  in  the  junior 
ranks  trying  to  avoid  the  draft.  Moreover,  free  of 
the  Air  Force’s  need  to  constantly  rotate  individu- 
als in  and  out  of  units  to  fill  various  support  as- 
signments and  meet  global  commitments,  Air 
Guard  outfits  tended  to  develop  high  levels  of 
continuity  and  cohesion.47 

Despite  its  growing  professionalism  and  en- 
hanced operational  capabilities,  the  Air  Guard 
was  hardly  a monolith.  Some  of  its  limitations 
were  reflected  in  the  operational  readiness  or  “C” 
ratings  of  its  flying  units.  During  FY  1980,  for 
example,  only  60  percent  of  those  units  were 
rated  C-l,  “fully  operationally  ready,”  and  C-2, 
“operationally  ready.”  All  but  one  of  the  remain- 
ing units  were  rated  C-3,  “marginally  opera- 
tionally ready.”  The  latter  meant  that  units  had 
major  deficiencies  in  personnel,  facilities,  train- 
ing, and  (or)  equipment.  A single  unit  was  C-4, 
“not  operationally  ready.”  Some  of  the  older  air- 
craft that  Guard  squadrons  flew  were  clearly  ob- 
solescent and  difficult  to  support  logistically.  In 
1980,  for  instance,  the  Air  Force  retired  its  last 
F-105,  enabling  Georgia’s  116th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  (TFW)  to  increase  its  Primary  Authorized 
Aircraft  (PAA)  to  sixteen  “Thuds.”  The  ANG  was 
only  beginning  to  phase  out  the  aging  F-101.  On 


the  other  hand,  some  new  A-lOs  and  C-l 30s 
were  being  delivered  to  Guard  units. 

The  Air  Guard  only  possessed  about  95  per- 
cent of  its  authorized  wartime  personnel  strength 
in  FY  1980.  Within  its  enlisted  ranks,  there  were 
15  specialties  critical  to  readiness,  including  air- 
craft maintenance,  that  were  only  70  percent 
manned.  Many  of  the  Air  Guard’s  shortcomings 
were  ameliorated  in  the  1980s  by  the  substantial 
expansion  of  military  spending  with  its  attendant 
emphasis  on  increased  readiness,  modernization, 
and  more  realistic  training  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.48 

The  military  buildup  begun  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration in  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  1979  was  continued  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  after  he  took  office  in  January 
1981.  By  the  end  of  the  following  decade,  reserve 
components  of  the  American  armed  services  had 
made  significant  strides.  Reserve  component  ap- 
propriations for  personnel,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, and  military  construction  climbed  from 
$7,621.6  million  in  FY  1981  to  $16,474.4  million 
in  FY  1990.  In  addition,  $3,865.8  million  in  pro- 
curement funds  were  allocated  to  the  reserve  com- 
ponents during  the  latter  year,  and  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  were  integrated  into  many  theater 
operations  plans.  Under  a policy  promulgated  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  on  21 
June  1982,  the  Defense  Department  provided  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  modem  equipment  to  enable 
the  early  deployment  of  Reserve  and  Guard  units. 

Reality,  however,  often  fell  short  of  that 
goal,  and  Congress  had  to  intervene  to  strengthen 
equipment  inventories  of  the  reserve  components. 
It  established  a separate  appropriation  for  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  in  the  FY 
1982  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act  (PL  97-86).  From  FY  1982 
through  FY  1990,  Capitol  Hill  dedicated  $5,824 
million  in  appropriations  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
equipment  beyond  what  the  Defense  Department 
requested.  The  Air  Guard’s  share  of  these  addi- 
tional appropriations  was  $1,340  million.  Under 
that  appropriation,  the  ANG  purchased  69  new 
C-l 30  aircraft  between  1984  and  1991.  Thus, 
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more  advanced  versions  of  the  aircraft  continued 
to  enter  the  Guard’s  inventory  long  after  the  ac- 
tive Air  Force  had  ceased  buying  it  except  in  lim- 
ited numbers  for  specialized  applications. 

Full-time  support  personnel  assigned  to  the 
selected  reserve  grew  dramatically  from  77,200  in 
FY  1981  to  175,968  by  the  end  of  FY  1989,  and 
much  greater  emphasis  had  been  placed  upon 
overseas  training  for  Reservists  and  Guardsmen 
throughout  the  Defense  Department.  During  FY 
1981,  19,824  members  of  the  reserve  components 
organized  in  571  units  trained  overseas.  By  FY 
1990,  those  numbers  had  soared  to  94,302  person- 
nel in  2,987  cells  or  units.  The  American  military 
establishment  had  clearly  made  a substantial  allo- 
cation of  resources  to  the  reserve  forces,  under- 
scoring their  essential  mission  in  the  nation’s  de- 
fense posture.  In  April  1990,  the  RFPB  further 
emphasized  that  point,  concluding  that  “Large- 
scale  combat  operations  could  not  be  successfully 
conducted  without  the  reserve  components.  Since 
the  Total  Force  Policy  was  implemented,  the  re- 
serve components  have  achieved  unprecedented 
levels  of  capability  and  readiness.”49 

For  state  Air  Guard  organizations,  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  the  post- Vietnam  period  was  the 
management  of  change.  For  example,  Florida’s 
ANG  sought  “ ...  to  maintain  proficient  perfor- 
mance of  federal  and  state  missions  in  the  face  of 
roller-coaster  funding  levels,  drastic  changes  in 
national  reserve  forces  policy  and  wholesale 
changes  in  personnel,  equipment,  training  and 
management  procedures.”50 

Personnel  recruitment  and  retention  posed 
serious  challenges.  Elimination  of  the  draft  and 
adoption  of  the  all-volunteer  force  removed  many 
of  the  incentives  that  had  stimulated  Guard  re- 
cruitment. Attracting  minorities  also  became  a 
major  policy  goal.  Almost  all  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s World  War  II  personnel  retired  during  the 
1970s,  taking  with  them  a valuable  pool  of  mili- 
tary experience.  In  response,  the  Florida  Air 
Guard  stepped  up  its  recruiting  efforts,  adding 
full-time  recruiters  in  the  late  1970s.  The  Florida 
Guard  also  instituted  a vigorous  and  multifaceted 
public  relations  program  to  help  attract  recruits. 


Unfortunately,  more  than  50  percent  of  those  tak- 
ing enlistment  exams  failed,  a much  higher  rate 
than  expected.  Special  tutorial  programs  helped 
ease  the  problem,  but  significant  cuts  in  Air  Force 
training  slots  for  Guardsmen  during  the  1970s 
made  it  hard  to  prepare  personnel  for  technical 
jobs  and  promotions.  In  addition,  tougher  federal 
standards  for  Air  Guard  officers  required  many 
additional  hours  of  study  and  special  schooling. 
Small  wonder  that  during  the  economically  pros- 
perous 1980s  it  proved  difficult  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain Air  Guard  personnel. 

Starting  in  1974,  Florida  ANG  pilots  transi- 
tioned to  yet  another  aircraft,  the  F-106  “Delta 
Dart”  fighter-interceptor.  They  were  aided  by  Air 
Force  pilots  on  attached  duty  by  a mobile  training 
detachment  and  by  New  York  ANG  pilots  who 
helped  maintain  their  established  responsibility 
for  the  air  defense  of  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  nation.  During  the  following  decade,  the 
Florida  Air  Guard  was  offered  F-4  “Phantoms” 
to  replace  its  venerable  F-106s.  Influential 
Florida  Air  Guardsmen,  however,  believed  that 
the  F-4  “ . . . was  too  old,  slow,  and  inadequately 
armed  for  use  as  a front-line  interceptor 
aircraft,”51  and  some  “political  maneuvering”  en- 
abled Florida  to  be  reequipped  with  the  newer 
F-16  “Fighting  Falcon”  in  January  1987.  Begin- 
ning in  1979,  significantly  increased  funding 
under  the  Total  Force  Policy  “ . . . resulted  in  a 
vastly  increased  number  of  service  training 
school  allotments  available  to  Guardsmen,  equip- 
ment improvements,  pay  and  benefit  increases, 
and  associated  organizational  changes ”52 

The  waning  Cold  War  in  the  1980s  meant 
that  intercepts  of  Soviet  aircraft  off  Florida’s 
coasts,  accompanied  by  friendly  waves  between 
aircrews,  often  resembled  training  exercises  with 
a friendly  nation.  Increasingly,  air  intercept  mis- 
sions were  directed  against  the  international  drug 
trade  that  flourished  along  the  state’s  1,700  miles 
of  coastline. 

Florida  Air  Guardsmen  continued  to  train 
under  a modified  “Texas  plan”  that  enabled  unit 
commanders  to  determine  whether  their  organiza- 
tions would  deploy  together  for  annual  sessions 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  established  a study 
group  to  review  the  implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Pol- 
icy and  formulate  recommendations  to  improve  it.  (NGB 
Historical  Services  Collection) 

or  train  as  individuals  or  small  groups  throughout 
the  year.  The  integration  of  the  Air  Guard  into  Air 
Force  missions,  however,  led  the  former  to  use 
their  annual  training  sessions  to  provide  services 
to  the  active  duty  establishment.  For  example, 
Florida’s  202d  Civil  Engineering  or  “Red  Horse” 
Squadron  was  assigned  to  construction  projects 
on  Air  Force  bases  around  the  world.53 

Despite  the  resources  lavished  on  the  Re- 
serves and  Guard  during  the  military  buildup  in 
the  1980s,  Congress  remained  skeptical  about  the 
effectiveness  of  DoD’s  implementation  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy.  Consequently,  it  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  examine 
how  the  Defense  Department  assigned  missions 
to  the  reserve  components.  The  GAO  concluded 
in  December  1989  that  it  “ . . . could  not  determine 
the  relative  influence  of  the  various  factors  on 
force  mix  decisions  or  the  thoroughness  of  the 
decision  processes There  is  little  documenta- 

tion of  decision-making  regarding  reserve  com- 
ponents within  those  processes.”  The  Air  Force 
relied  on  its  formal  board  structure  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  reach  a consensus  between  the  active  duty 
establishment  and  its  reserve  components  on 


force  mix.  But  the  service’s  application  of  spe- 
cific criteria  for  making  those  decisions  was  fluid 
to  the  say  the  least.  According  to  the  GAO, 
“...none  of  the  criteria  have  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  Air  Force  for  use  on  an  ongoing 
basis.”  Overall,  the  GAO  concluded  that  the  ser- 
vices employed  largely  informal  criteria  to  make 
reserve  force  mix  decisions.54 

Subsequently,  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  review  the  implementation  of 
the  Total  Force  Policy  and  formulate  recommen- 
dations to  improve  it.  In  response,  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  established  a Total  Force  Policy  study 
group  on  26  December  1989,  with  Maj.  Gen. 
Philip  G.  Killey,  Director  of  the  Air  National 
Guard,  as  one  of  the  Air  Force  members  of  the 
study  group.55  The  group’s  final  report,  released 
on  31  December  1990,  outraged  champions  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Essentially,  the  document 
called  for  less  reliance  on  the  reserve  forces  in  fu- 
ture contingencies  than  under  current  policies. 
For  example,  it  proposed  that  American  active 
duty  forces  should  be  able  to  sustain  themselves 
in  contingencies  overseas  for  the  first  30  days 


Maj.  Gen.  Philip  G.  Killey,  Air  Guard  Director,  1988-1994. 
(NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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without  relying  on  Guardsmen  and  Reservists.  It 
also  called  for  cuts  of  240,0000  reserve  compo- 
nents members  by  FY  1996  that  would  nearly 
match  the  planned  reduction  of  300,000  person- 
nel from  the  active  duty  establishment.  Critics 
charged  that  the  report  basically  amounted  to  a 
rejection  of  the  Total  Force  Policy  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  as  large  an  active  duty  establishment  as 
possible  in  the  post  Cold  War  era.  Essentially, 
they  saw  it  as  a thinly  veiled  justification  for  the 
base  force  plan  advocated  by  Gen.  Colin  Powell, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Moreover,  champions  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve charged  that  the  study  also  neglected  a key 
lesson  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  need  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  future  contingencies.  That  sup- 
port ebbed  away  during  the  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict, when  the  Johnson  administration  decided  to 
rely  on  conscription  instead  of  a massive  mobi- 
lization of  the  reserve  components.  In  addition  to 
their  military  capabilities,  the  latter  provided  a 
bridge  between  the  active  duty  military  establish- 
ment and  virtually  every  community  in  America. 
Pentagon  officials  rejected  such  charges,  and  the 
Bush  administration  remained  publicly  committed 
to  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Aided  by  the  strong  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  to  reduce  military  spending 
as  much  as  possible  and  by  their  strong  political 
clout  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
fended  off  the  Bush  administration’s  plans  for 
steep  reductions  in  their  programs.56 

Overseas  training  embroiled  the  Air  Guard 
in  another  major  political  controversy,  the  Rea- 
gan administration’s  Central  America  policies.  As 
previously  noted.  Air  Guard  units  began  rotating 
U.  S.  fighter  and  airlift  forces  into  Panama  in  the 
late  1970s.57  In  addition.  Air  Guardsmen  were  in- 
volved in  road  construction  and  repair,  medical 
and  civil  engineering,  jungle  medicine,  and  sur- 
vival training  in  Central  America.  As  many  as 
11,547  Air  Guardsmen  trained  in  Panama  and 
Honduras  from  1983  through  1986.58 

Honduras  played  a crucial  role  in  the  Reagan 
administration’s  campaign  against  Nicaragua’s 
Sandinista  government.  The  U.S. -backed  Contra 


rebels  were  based  in  Honduras,  where  American 
forces  had  built  airstrips  and  radar  facilities.  U.S. 
troops  also  conducted  several  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras beginning  in  1983.  Critics  charged  that 
President  Reagan  was  using  that  training  to  intim- 
idate the  Sandanista  government  of  Nicaragua  and 
prepare  Honduras  as  a staging  area  for  a U.S.- 
sponsored  Contra  invasion  of  the  former.  Gover- 
nors were  deeply  split  on  the  issue.  Some  of  them 
even  threatened  to  prevent  their  Guardsmen  from 
training  in  Central  America.59  Consequently,  Con- 
gress amended  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1987,  prohibiting  states  from  blocking 
overseas  training  except  during  domestic  emer- 
gencies. The  amendment  was  authored  by  Con- 
gressman G.V.  “Sonny”  Montgomery  of  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  the  leading  champions  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  on  Capitol  Hill.60 

Several  governors,  including  Rudy  Perpich  of 
Minnesota,  filed  court  challenges  to  prevent  their 


Congressman  Gillespie  V.  ("Sonny”)  Montgomery,  a retired 
major  general  of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard,  was  one 
of  the  leading  champions  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  on 
Capitol  Hill. . (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 
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Guardsmen  from  training  in  Central  America,  but 
Guard  and  Defense  Department  officials  strongly 
defended  the  program.  Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  Temple, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  warned 
that  if  a governor  refused  to  allow  his  troops  to 
participate  in  overseas  training,  the  state  would  be 
in  danger  of  losing  federal  funds  for  Guard  opera- 
tions and  would  have  its  equipment  transferred  to 
another  state.61  The  issue  was  finally  resolved  in 
April  1989,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
“Montgomery  Amendment.”62 

Despite  political  controversies  over  imple- 
mentation of  the  Total  Force  Policy  and  training  in 
Central  America,  increased  military  spending  in 
the  1980s  stimulated  another  round  of  ANG 
growth  and  modernization,  and  its  assigned  per- 
sonnel strength  rose  steadily  to  1 17,786  by  the  end 
of  FY  1991.  The  Air  Guard  maintained  its  estab- 
lished reliance  on  a steady  infusion  of  trained  pro- 
fessionals from  the  active  Air  Force  to  fill  its 
ranks,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  approxi- 
mately 66  percent  of  its  members  had  served  in  the 
active  force.  The  number  of  assigned  full  time 
ANG  personnel  increased  to  35,810  during  the 
same  period.  Overseas  training  and  deployments 
were  the  key  ingredients  promoting  increased  Air 
Guard  readiness.  In  FY  1991,  10,455  Air  Guards- 
men organized  in  149  cells  or  units  trained  abroad, 
while  Air  Guard  pilots  continued  to  hone  their 
skills  with  high  levels  of  flight  activity,  flying  an 
average  of  12.9  hours  per  month  between  1980 
and  1987.  Their  Air  Force  counterparts  averaged 
19.8  hours  per  month  during  that  same  period.63 

The  Air  Guard’s  core  force  structure  had 
grown  to  92  flying  units — adding  the  168th  ARG 
at  Eielson  AFB,  Alaska — during  FY  1991,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  senior  leadership  resisted 
pressures  from  the  states  during  the  1980s  to  ex- 
pand that  force  structure  significantly.64  Maj.  Gen. 
John  B.  Conaway,  Air  Guard  Director  from  April 
1981  through  October  1988,  rejected  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  number  of  Air  Guard  flying  units. 
Instead,  he  opted  for  “robusting”  or  increasing 
the  number  of  aircraft  assigned  to  those  organiza- 
tions. In  March  1985,  General  Conaway  told  a 


Although  Air  Guardsmen  were  predominantly  white  males 
during  the  1980s,  its  personnel  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly diverse.  This  African-American  of  the  117th  TRW 
from  the  Alabama  Air  National  Guard  is  about  to  under- 
take a reconnaissance  mission  in  one  of  the  unit's  RF-^ts. 
(Norm  Taylor  Collection) 

congressional  subcommittee  that  “As  more  mod- 
em aircraft  and  equipment  become  available,  ro- 
busting some  of  our  current  units  will  continue  to 
provide  increased  capability  at  relatively  low 
cost.  Establishment  of  new  combat  flying  units  of 
the  Air  National  Guard,  rather  than  robusting, 
would  not  add  more  overall  capability  nor  be 
more  cost  effective.”65 

Air  Guard  leaders  may  have  also  calculated 
that  it  would  be  politically  painful  to  eliminate 
flying  units  if  their  force  structure  had  to  be  re- 
duced at  some  future  date.  So,  in  addition  to  “ro- 
busting,” their  solution  was  to  modernize  the  Air 
Guard’s  aircraft  inventory  and  to  intensify  the 
emphasis  on  readiness.  Modern  fighter  aircraft, 
such  as  the  F-15  and  the  F-16  entered  the  ANG’s 
inventory,  and  although  still  predominantly  a 
fighter  force,  the  mission  areas  represented  by  the 
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Air  Guard’s  flying  units  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly diverse.  That  trend  attempted  to  meet  na- 
tional security  requirements  and  still  protect  the 
Air  Guard’s  force  structure,  as  the  active  duty  Air 
Force  radically  downsized  after  the  Cold  War 
ended.  By  September  1990,  the  ANG's  flying 
units  included  32  fighter,  1 1 fighter  interceptor, 
seven  tactical  reconnaissance,  and  three  tactical 
air  support  organizations.  Most  significantly,  the 
remainder  of  its  flying  units  included  13  air  refu- 
eling, 22  military  airlift,  one  special  operations, 
and  6 air  rescue  units.  There  also  was  a steady  ex- 
pansion of  ANG  support  units  in  such  areas  as 
based  fixed  communications  and  computers, 
combat  information  systems,  medical,  civil  engi- 
neering and  communications. 

Driven  by  the  necessity  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a possible  high-intensity  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  in  central 
Europe,  the  Air  Guard  evolved  into  a true  force  in 
reserve,  held  in  a high  state  of  readiness  and  pre- 
pared to  back  the  active  duty  Air  Force  on  short 
notice.  Through  the  generous  defense  budgets  of 
the  1980s,  strong  congressional  support  for  new 
reserve  forces  weapons  and  equipment,  and  the 
Air  Force’s  determination  to  avoid  the  “hollow 
force”  of  the  immediate  post-Vietnam  era,  the  Air 
Guard  put  real  teeth  into  the  Total  Force  Policy. 
Its  leaders  were  convinced  that  the  ANG’s  invest- 
ment in  modernization  and  readiness  paid  off 
during  the  Panama  contingency  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  War.66 

The  Air  Guard  played  a limited  but  signifi- 
cant role  in  “Just  Cause,”  the  invasion  of 
Panama  in  December  1989,  an  operation  de- 
signed to  remove  dictator  and  reputed  drug 
kingpin  Manuel  Noriega  from  power.  During 
the  operation,  U.S.  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM)  employed  airlift,  fighter- 
bomber,  and  special  operations  resources  of  the 
ANG.  The  use  of  Air  Guard  volunteers  in  Just 
Cause  was  a major  issue  in  the  restructuring  and 
use  of  air  reserve  components  in  war  and  con- 
tingency planning.67  Without  resorting  to  mobi- 
lization, the  Air  Guard  relied  on  volunteers  and 


members  already  on  active  duty  for  training  to 
support  the  Air  Force  during  that  contingency.68 

Most  Air  National  Guard  units  participated 
in  Operation  Just  Cause  because  of  their  sched- 
uled presence  in  Panama.  Only  the  193d  Special 
Operations  Group  (SOG),  Pennsylvania  ANG, 
was  part  of  the  integral  planning  process  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Air  Staff  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Panama.  ANG  personnel  from  the 
146th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  (TAW),  136th  TAW, 
139th  Tactical  Airlift  Group  (TAG),  and  166th 
TAG  were  participating  in  the  “Volant  Oak”  rota- 
tion in  Panama.  Since  October  1977,  Volant  Oak 
was  a C-130  airlift  deployment  supported  by  the 
ANG  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  provide  the- 
ater airlift  support  to  SOUTHCOM.  Volant  Oak 
aircraft  flew  regularly  scheduled  and  special  as- 
signment air  missions  throughout  Fatin  America. 
During  operation  Just  Cause,  15  ANG  C-130s 
were  tasked  by  SOUTHCOM  early  on  20  De- 
cember 1989.  The  Volant  Oak  aircrews  flew  22 
missions,  completed  181  sorties,  and  moved 
3,107  passengers  and  551.3  tons  of  cargo.  Of  the 
775  airlift  missions  performed  by  MAC  units 
from  17  December  1989  through  14  February 
1990,  ANG  aircraft  flew  7.35  percent  of  them.  In 
addition,  volunteers  from  the  C-141-equipped 
172d  MAG  (Mississippi)  and  the  C-5-equipped 
105th  MAG  (New  York  ANG)  flew  35  airlift  mis- 
sions moving  1,911  passengers  and  1,404.7  tons 
of  cargo.69 

Air  Guard  A-7  Corsair  II  fighters  were  al- 
ready deployed  to  Panama  in  the  “Coronet 
Cove”*  mission  when  American  forces  invaded. 
Coronet  Cove  aircraft  and  personnel  on  short  ro- 
tations had  been  providing  air  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  since  1978.70  Consequently,  ele- 
ments of  two  ANG  fighter  units — the  1 14th  TFG 
(South  Dakota)  and  the  180th  TFG  (Ohio) — 
flew  34  missions,  expending  2,715  rounds  of 
20mm  ammunition.  They  conducted  close  air 
support,  armed  reconnaissance  and  convoy  es- 
cort as  well  as  aircraft  intercept  and  identifica- 


* The  last  Air  Guard  Coronet  Cove  rotation  ended  on  17 
Febrary  1990. 
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tion  flights.  Six  pilots  of  the  180th  TFG  attacked 
pockets  of  resistance  held  by  Panamanian  troops 
loyal  to  General  Noriega.  Their  A-7Ds  were 
equipped  with  bombs  and  20mm  ammunition 
and  were  on  call  24  hours  a day  on  15-minute 
alert  to  respond  to  SOUTHCOM  close  air  sup- 
port requests.  A contingent  from  the  114th  TFG 
deployed  to  Panama  to  replace  the  180th  TFG. 
From  23  to  28  December,  the  114th  TFG  flew 
air  cover  for  troop  convoys  and  provided  aerial 
surveillance  over  combat  areas  and  the  borders 
of  Columbia  and  Costa  Rica.  Having  completed 
all  missions,  the  114th  TFG  returned  to  South 
Dakota  on  6 January  1990. 


The  other  ANG  combat  unit  involved  in  the 
Panama  operation,  the  193d  SOG,  flew  eighteen 
unspecified  missions  during  Just  Cause.  A senior 
Air  Guard  officer  concluded  that  the  operation 
“ . . . amply  demonstrates  the  viability  of  the  volun- 
teer option  as  a method  to  employ  ANG  forces,  as 
small  units  in  contingencies.  Except  the  193d, 
ANG  units  were  not  included  in  the  planning  for 
the  initial  military  assault.  But  those  other  units 
were  quickly  and  effectively  employed  when  the 
need  became  apparent.” 71  Nevertheless,  the  short 
duration  of  Just  Cause  and  the  limited  extent  of 
the  Air  Guard’s  involvement  really  did  not  test  the 
limits  of  either  Air  Guard  volunteerism  or  its  profes- 
sionalism. That  test  would  come  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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OPERATION  CREEK  PARTY 


Operation  Creek  Party  pioneered  a new  dimension  of  the  Total  Force  concept  by  using  contingents  of  Air  Guard  volunteers  to  support 
an  active-duty  Air  Force  continuing  operational  requirement  overseas  in  peacetime. 


Creek  Party  would  not  have  been  possible  until  the  ANG  added  jet  engines  to  its  KC-97L  tankers  (photo  1,  top).  (NGAUS  Library 
Collection).  An  ANG  KC-97L  refuels  a USAFE  F-4  during  Creek  Party  (photo  2).  (NGAUS  Library  Collection) 

A maintenance  team  of  the  136th  Air  Refueling  Group  at  Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany  (photo  3).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection.) 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  TOTAL  FORCE 


For  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  Total  Force  concept  meant  expanding  its  roles,  updating  its  aircraft,  and  achieving  proficiency  with  the 
tools  and  personnel  at  hand.  Reconnaissance  was  one  role.  Crews  of  the  173d  Reconnaissance  Squadron  of  the  Nebraska  Air  National 
Guard  prepare  their  RF-4C  for  flight  (photo  1).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

F-IOOs  of  the  179th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  of  the  Ohio  Air  National  Guard  participated  in  an  annual  training  session  at  Alpena, 
Michigan,  in  1974  (photo  2,  left  center),  (photo  by  Charles  J.  Gross)  In  a different  role,  a pararescueman  with  the  129th  Aerospace  Res- 
cue and  Recovery  Group  of  the  California  ANG  prepares  to  jump  from  an  HC-130  Hercules  during  a practice  mission  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  April  1977  (photo  3,  right  center).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo)  By  1979,  the  Guard  was  equipped  with  KC-135s,  such  as  this  one 
from  the  Ohio  Air  National  Guard  (photo  4).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


TOWARD  PROFESSIONALIZATION 


The  Air  Guard  continued  to  train  in  accordance  with  Air  Force  standards  and  to  modernize  its  aircraft  inventory.  In  1982,  these  ANG 
C-130s  participated  in  exercise  Sentry  Cowboy  I (Photo  1 ).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

An  A-7  crew  chief  checks  out  an  aircraft.  Female  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  made  significant  gains  in  non-tradi- 
tional  fields  for  women,  including  maintenance,  in  the  1980s  (photo  2).  (Norm  Taylor  Collection) 

The  F-4C  of  the  149th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Texas  Air  National  Guard,  intercepts  a Soviet  Bear  bomber  during  a deployment  to  Ke- 
flavik,  Iceland,  in  1981  (photo  3).  (Texas  ANG  photo) 


OLD  AND  NEW  MISSIONS 


Air  Guardsmen  continued  to  participate  in  the  National  Guard’s  established  state  missions.  They  also  increased  their  overseas  training 
and  operational  support  of  the  active  force  in  the  1980s.  During  ravages  of  nature,  such  as  flooding,  the  Air  Guard  was  on  hand  to  partici- 
pate in  whatever  ways  it  could.  During  the  March  1992  flooding  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  for  example,  the  Indiana  Air  National  Guard  took 
part  in  emergency  evacuations  (photo  1).  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo) 

Worldwide  participation  in  exercises  took  this  C-130  of  the  West  Virginia  ANG  over  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  1981  (photo  2).  (NGB 
Historical  Services  Collection) 

In  April  1986,  eight  Air  National  Guard  F-4s  and  96  personnel  were  dispatched  to  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  to  stand  on  defense  alert 
while  USAFE  converted  from  F-4Es  to  F-16Cs.  Participating  in  Operation  Creek  Klaxon  that  lasted  from  April  1986  to  March  1987,  was  the 
148th  Fighter  Group  of  the  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard  (photo  3).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


OVERSEAS  DEPLOYMENTS 


By  the  1980s,  overseas  deployments  for  operations  as  well  as  training  have  become  routine.  During  airlift  exercise  Bright  Star  in  1980, 
two  A-7Ds  of  the  New  Mexico  Air  National  Guard  taxi  for  take  off  at  Cairo  West,  Egypt  (photo  1,  top).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo  collection) 
An  A-7D  Corsair  from  the  178th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Ohio  ANG,  banks  to  the  right  over  the  Panamanian  jungle  during  Operation 
Coronet  Cove  in  1989  (photo  2).  (Dept,  of  Defense  collection) 

At  Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany,  member  of  the  241st  Electronic  Installation  Squadron,  Tennessee  ANG,  install  a radio  antenna  during 
a mobility  exercise  in  1980  (photo  3).  (Dept,  of  Defense  collection) 


Chapter  VI 

The  Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  1990-1991 


During  operation  “Desert  Storm,”  American 
television  viewers  were  treated  to  dramatic  daily 
shots  of  heavily  armed  F-16s  preparing  for  take- 
off from  A1  Kharj  Air  Base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
tail  flashes  on  those  aircraft  were  emblazoned 
with  “South  Carolina”  and  “New  York.”  Al- 
though largely  unnoticed  by  the  media,  they  be- 
longed to  two  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  fighter 
units,  the  157th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  (TFS) 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  138th  TFS 
of  Syracuse,  New  York.  From  the  first  day  of  the 
air  campaign,  Air  Guardsmen  joined  the  attacks 
on  enemy  forces  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  and  their 
performance  during  the  crisis  vindicated  their 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  and  reinforced  their  feel- 
ings of  worthiness,  self-respect,  and  patriotism. 
To  their  leaders,  that  performance  reaffirmed  the 
ANG’s  status  as  a first-line  reserve  force  of  the 
Air  Force  and  validated  its  implementation  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy.1 

More  than  a quarter  of  a million  Guardsmen 
and  Reservists  participated  in  operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm;  approximately  116,000 
of  them  serving  in  the  theater  of  operations.  Vol- 
unteers from  the  reserve  components  augmented 
the  active-duty  military  forces  from  the  first  day 
of  the  deployment  of  American  troops  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Initially,  the  Air  Force  asked  for 

6.000  volunteers  from  its  air  reserve  components 
(ARC),  and  during  the  first  72  hours,  some 

15.000  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  stepped  for- 
ward to  play  a vital  role  early  in  Desert  Shield. 
For  instance,  on  9 August  1990,  Lt.  Col.  Harold 
Cross  of  the  172d  Military  Airlift  Group  (MAG) 
of  Mississippi  landed  his  C-141  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  first  ANG  aircraft  and  volunteer  crew  to  reach 


Dan  Rather,  CBS  News,  chats  with  SSgt.  Doris  E.  Wilkes, 
157th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  South  Carolina  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  at  A1  Kharj  Air  Base,  Saudi  Arabia.  (South 
Carolina  ANG  photo) 


the  Persian  Gulf  region  during  the  crisis.  On  11 
August,  six  KC-135  tankers  manned  by  volun- 
teer crews  from  the  190th  Air  Refueling  Group 
(ARG)  of  the  Kansas  ANG  landed  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  immediately  launched  operations  under 
the  leadership  of  Col.  Charles  M.  Baier,  who  later 
at  Jeddah  commanded  a provisional  wing  com- 
posed of  ANG,  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFRES),  and 
active-duty  units.  Air  Guardsmen  and  Air  Force 
Reservists  flew  more  than  40  percent  of  all  strate- 
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gic  airlift  and  33  percent  of  aerial  refueling  mis- 
sions associated  with  the  operation  in  August 
1990.  When  President  George  Bush  authorized 
the  involuntary  recall  of  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists on  22  August  1990,  more  than  10,000 
ARC  volunteers  were  already  on  active  duty.  By 
the  war’s  end,  more  than  12,000  of  the  nearly 
55,000  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area — some  22  percent  of  the  force — were 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists.2 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  was  the  Air  Guard’s 
fifth  major  contingency.*  Altogether,  12,404  Air 
Guardsmen  entered  federal  service  during  opera- 
tions Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  of  which 
5,240  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia,  another  6,264 
served  in  the  continental  U.S.,  and  the  remaining 
900  were  assigned  to  Europe  and  other  overseas 
locations.3  Initially,  Air  Guard  volunteers  concen- 
trated on  airlift,  air  refueling,  reconnaissance,  tac- 
tical airlift,  and  special  operations  missions.  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson,  Commander 
of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  “When 
the  history  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  is 
written,  America’s  Reserve  and  Guard  forces  will 
receive  a great  deal  of  credit  for  America’s  suc- 
cess. Quite  simply... we  could  not  have  done  it 
without  them.”  The  early  surge  of  volunteers 
helped  the  Air  Force  meet  its  operational  commit- 
ments, while  President  George  Bush  built  public 
and  political  support  for  his  Persian  Gulf  policies, 
including  a reserve  mobilization.4 

There  were  three  key  aspects  of  the  Air 
Guard’s  participation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 
First,  it  “leaned  forward,”  actively  working  to 
play  as  large  a role  as  possible  in  the  American 
military  response  to  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
Second,  in  an  attempt  to  tailor  its  support  to  fit 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  active-duty  Air  Force, 
the  Air  Guard  redefined  itself  for  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  Finally,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis, 
the  ANG  validated  its  implementation  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy. 


* The  four  previous  Air  Guard  call-ups  were  during  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  War,  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  and  the  Vietnam  War. 


When  President  George  Bush  authorized  the  mobilization  of 
Reservists  and  Guardsmen  on  22  August  1990,  there  already 
were  more  than  10.000  Air  Reserve  Component  volunteers 
on  active  duty.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

The  Air  Guard’s  senior  leadership  was  domi- 
nated by  veteran  combat  pilots,  most  of  whom 
had  flown  with  the  Air  Force  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  For  example,  Maj.  Gen. 
Philip  G.  Killey,  a South  Dakota  Guardsman 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
had  been  a combat  fighter  pilot  with  the  555th 
TFS  at  Ubon  Royal  Thai  Air  Base  from  May 
1967  to  February  1968.  During  that  period,  he 
flew  100  combat  missions  over  North  Vietnam.* 
Air  Guard  and  active-duty  Air  Force  officers  as- 
signed to  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  were 
also  involved  in  or  supported  virtually  every  sig- 
nificant U.S.  military  contingency  since  the  end 


* Brig  Gen  Donald  W.  Shepperd,  the  Air  Guard's  Deputy  Di- 
rector and  a graduate  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  flew  as  an 
F-100  “Misty”  forward  air  controller  over  Vietnam  in  1967  and 
1968.  Brig  Gen  Larry  K.  Arnold,  Commander  of  the  ANG  Readi- 
ness Center  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  Maryland,  flew  153 
combat  missions  over  Southeast  Asia  in  an  F— 4 during  1966-1967. 
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of  the  Vietnam  War.  They  were  well  connected 
personally  to  the  senior  leadership  as  well  as  the 
operational  and  planning  communities  of  the  Air 
Force;  consequently,  when  rumblings  of  serious 
trouble  in  the  Persian  Gulf  began  in  late  July 
1990,  they  did  not  wait  to  be  called  upon  for  help 
by  the  active-duty  military  establishment.  In- 
stead, they  began  to  survey  what  assistance  the 
Air  Guard  might  be  able  to  provide  the  Air  Force 
if  Iraq  attacked  Kuwait. 

Iraq  seized  Kuwait  in  a blitzkrieg-style  attack 
on  2 August  1990.  That  same  day.  General  Killey 
formed  an  ad  hoc  contingency  response  planning 
cell  in  the  Pentagon  to  coordinate  with  the  Air 
Force  operations  center,  although  its  main  job  was 
to  formulate  an  Air  Guard  game  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  crisis.  Prior  to  any  Air  Force  request,  the 
staff  had  begun  surveying  ANG  resources  that 
might  be  available  to  assist  a move  by  U.S.  forces 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  established  which  flying 
units  could  be  used  first  in  each  mission  area  and 
began  to  select  personnel  either  to  volunteer  or  for 
a mobilization.  During  the  first  few  days  of  the 
crisis,  advanced  orders  were  issued  to  ANG  com- 
manders in  the  states  and  territories  to  prepare  for 
participation  in  any  major  U.S.  military  action  in 
the  Gulf  that  the  President  might  authorize.  Air 
Guard  liaison  officers  at  the  major  commands 
(MAJCOMs)  also  played  very  significant  roles  in 
evaluating  individual  unit  capabilities  and  relay- 
ing information  to  the  gaining  commands.  Later, 
they  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  CENTAF 
Rear  Headquarters  in  the  continental  United 
States  (CONUS).  The  NGB  contacted  state  adju- 
tant generals  and  unit  commanders  to  gain  their 
support  and  obtain  current  information  on  the  sta- 
tus of  their  units. 

Planners  based  the  ANG  game  plan  on  exist- 
ing war  plans  and  readiness  data.  Subsequently, 
the  Air  Force  requested  availability  data  from 
the  ANG,  anticipating  an  involuntary  recall  of 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  by  Presidential  action. 
On  3 August,  the  Air  Force  notified  the  NGB  to 
be  prepared  for  a twenty-four-hour  response  to 
any  mission  taskings.  Three  days  later,  it  asked 
the  Air  Guard  to  provide  C-5  and  C-141  airlift 


support,  KC-135  tankers,  and  airlift  control  ele- 
ment (ALCE)  augmentation.  On  7 August,  the 
President  ordered  the  deployment  of  American 
military  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  on  that  same 
day,  General  Killey  activated  a Contingency  Sup- 
port Staff  (CSS)  at  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland,  to 
facilitate  coordination  between  the  NGB,  Air 
Force  Headquarters,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS),  and  the  MAJCOMS,  as  well  as  the  states 
and  individual  ANG  units.  Modeled  after  its  Air 
Force  counterparts,  the  CSS  originated  during 
Hurricane  Hugo  in  September  1989  and  was  re- 
fined during  operation  Just  Cause  later  that  year. 
It  was  a coordinating  entity  designed  to  facilitate 
Air  Guard  responses  to  the  crisis,  but  it  had  no 
command  authority.5 

To  support  theater  airlift.  United  States  Cen- 
tral Command  (USCENTCOM)  initially  pro- 
posed deploying  ninety-six  C-130  aircraft  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  in  August.  Gen.  Hansford  T. 
Johnson,  who  headed  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  Guard  and  Reserve  to  help  meet  a re- 
quirement that  large.  Lacking  mobilization  au- 
thority at  that  point,  however,  Johnson  took  an- 
other approach.  He  recalled  that  “ . . . I asked  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  representatives  to  consider 
putting  together  a provisional  unit.  That  was  in 
the  morning,  and  that  afternoon  they  came  back 
and  said,  ‘Here’s  two  units.  The  Guard  will  be  led 
by  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Reserves 

by  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia Where 

do  you  want  them  to  go?’  ”6 

Initially,  the  ANG  was  asked  to  be  ready  to 
deploy  sixteen  C-130s  to  Jeddah  by  17  August. 
The  composite  unit,  which  was  at  first  designated 
the  130th  Tactical  Airlift  Squadron  Provisional 
(TASP),  was  cobbled  together  from  five  separate 
Air  Guard  organizations/  but  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate beddown  base  prevented  the  composite  unit 


* The  units  were  the:  130th  Tactical  Airlift  Group  (TAG), 
Yeager  Airport,  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  136th  Tactical  Airlift 
Wing  (TAW),  Hensley  Field.  Dallas,  Texas;  139th  TAG,  Rosecrans 
Memorial  Airport,  St  Joseph,  Missouri;  166th  TAG,  Greater  Wilm- 
ington Airport,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  the  118th  TAW, 
Nashville  Metro  Airport,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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from  deploying  as  planned  in  August.  Neverthe- 
less, General  Johnson  praised  the  130th  for  its 
willingness  to  serve  in  Southwest  Asia,  express- 
ing his  extreme  disappointment  about  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  base  in  the  area  of  operational  re- 
sponsibility (AOR)  for  the  unit.  He  also  assured 
its  members  that  everything  necessary  was  being 
done  to  get  them  into  action.  Finally,  after  what 
one  unit  member  characterized  as  “. . . consider- 
able confusion  on  the  part  of  NGB  and  Military 
Airlift  Command  during  premobilization...,  nu- 
merous false  starts,  [and  a]  lack  of  information  at 
unit  level . . . ,”  the  volunteer  unit  bedded  down  at 
A1  Ain  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates  on  7-8  Sep- 
tember.7 On  1 November,  when  MAC  activated 
provisional  units  in  the  theater  with  four-digit 
designators,  the  unit  became  the  1630th  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing  (Provisional),  consisting  of  two 
ANG  units  and  an  active-duty  unit  commanded 
by  a regular  Air  Force  officer.8 

The  Air  Guard  did  not  limit  itself  to  passive 
data-gathering  and  preliminary  planning  in  the 
early  days  of  the  crisis.  As  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  active  participants  in  the  ongoing 
process  of  recasting  the  post-Cold  War  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishment,  its  senior  leaders  were  keenly 
aware  that  a great  deal  was  at  stake  in  the  unfold- 
ing Persian  Gulf  drama.  They  were  determined 
that  the  Air  Guard  would  be  as  deeply  involved  as 
possible  if  the  United  States  chose  to  intervene 
militarily  in  the  region.  There  would  be  no  repeat 
of  Vietnam.  During  that  conflict,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously noted.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had 
chosen — against  the  repeated  advice  of  his  senior 
active-duty  and  reserve  component  military  lead- 
ers— not  to  authorize  a major  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  For  largely  domes- 
tic political  reasons,  President  Johnson  chose  not 
to  mobilize  most  of  the  nation’s  reserve  forces. 
The  1968  call-ups  were  relatively  modest  affairs. 
Years  later,  in  justifying  his  decision  not  to  resort 
to  a general  mobilization  of  reserve  forces,  John- 
son wrote,  “I  remembered  the  complaints  about 
the  call-up  of  reserves  during  President  Kennedy’s 
administration  and,  more  recently,  the  failure  to 


use  effectively  those  who  had  been  called  up  dur- 
ing the  Pueblo  Crisis.”9 

The  ghost  of  Vietnam  still  haunted  the 
Guard,  as  underscored  by  the  allegations  that 
Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  avoided  the  draft 
through  service  in  the  Indiana  Army  National 
Guard,  which  was  a hot  issue  in  the  1988  presi- 
dential campaign.  Although  his  service  was  legal 
and  honorable,  the  political  questions  that  it 
raised  throughout  the  Bush  Presidency  reminded 
Americans  that  many  considered  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  as  draft  havens  for  relatively  well-con- 
nected, young  white  men  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  As  a result  of  that  conflict,  some  skeptics 
believed  that  the  Reserves  and  Guard  would  not 
show  up  for  the  Gulf  crisis,  that  they  would  avoid 
the  scene  of  action,  and  even  if  they  went,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  their  assignments. 
More  significantly,  with  the  advent  of  the  Total 
Force  Policy  in  the  1970s,  billions  of  dollars  had 
been  poured  into  the  Air  Guard  to  make  it  a first- 
line  combat  reserve  component  of  the  Air  Force. 
Its  units  were  expected  to  mobilize  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  less  and  be  ready  to  deploy 
anywhere  on  the  globe  within  seventy-two  hours. 
Once  activated,  they  were  expected  to  perform  at 
the  same  level  as  their  active-duty  counterparts. 
Had  that  money  been  well  spent?  Could  the  na- 
tion rely  on  the  Air  Guard  in  a crisis? 

Finally,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
accelerated  decline  of  the  defense  budget’s  real 
buying  power,  the  Air  Guard  and  the  AFRES 
were  given  a significantly  greater  portion  of  Air 
Force  operational  missions  and  shrinking  force 
structure.  For  example,  between  FY  1986  and  FY 
1991  the  ARC’s  portion  of  the  CONUS-based  in- 
terceptors* grew  from  73  to  92  percent.  Their 
share  of  the  tactical  reconnaissance  force  soared 
from  49  to  60  percent,  and  their  portion  of  air  res- 
cue and  recovery  forces  climbed  dramatically 
from  34  to  74  percent.  While  the  ARC’s  part  of 
the  aerial  refueling  mission  only  climbed  mod- 
estly from  20  to  25  percent,  its  share  of  strategic 
airlift  went  from  4 to  17  percent.10 


* These  were  all  ANG  units. 
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Unlike  his  JCS  colleagues,  Gen.  Merrill  A. 
McPeak,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  decided  to 
leave  the  force  structure  of  his  service’s  reserve 
components  virtually  unscathed  while  dramati- 
cally reducing  the  active-duty  establishment. 
General  McPeak  was  convinced  that  this  was  the 
most  cost-effective  method  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  base  force  plan  formulated  by  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell,  the  JCS  Chairman.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  Air  Force  would  neither  be  able  to  go 
to  war  nor  mount  a major  contingency  operation 
in  the  future  without  a significant  ARC  involve- 
ment. For  the  Air  Guard’s  future,  it  was  impera- 
tive that  its  units  perform  up  to  the  high  standards 
expected  of  them  and  the  ANG’s  implementation 
of  the  Total  Force  Policy  had  to  be  validated  in  as 
many  mission  areas  as  possible.  This  was  espe- 
cially critical  for  the  fighter,  attack,  and  recon- 
naissance units  that  formed  the  core  of  the  Air 
Guard’s  institutional  culture.  Reflecting  those 
concerns,  General  Killey  stressed  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  the  Air  Guard  to  “lean  forward”  and 
“be  in  the  hunt”  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.11 

The  Guard  establishment — including  Lt. 
Gen.  John  B.  Conaway,  an  Air  Guardsmen  from 
Kentucky  serving  as  the  NGB's  Chief — pressed 
its  case  with  top  Air  Force  leaders,  including 
Gen.  Michael  J.  Dugan,  General  McPeak’s*  im- 
mediate predecessor  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
MAC’s  General  Johnson,  and  Gen.  Robert  D. 
Russ,  Commander  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC).  Although  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  that 
the  Air  Force  would  need  substantial  help  from 
ARC  airlift  and  tanker  resources  to  move  signifi- 
cant forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Air  Guardsmen 
also  pushed  to  have  their  combat  units  included 
in  the  action.  From  the  outset,  they  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Air  Force  to  send  Air  Guard  fighter  and 
reconnaissance  units  or  tailored  volunteer  pack- 
ages to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But,  early  in  the  crisis, 
neither  United  States  Central  Command  nor  TAC 
showed  any  interest  in  utilizing  reserve  compo- 


*  General  McPeak  became  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  on  7 
November  1990  following  General  Dugan's  relief  from  his  assign- 
ment by  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  on  18  September  1990. 


nent  combat  flying  units.  On  11  August  1990,  the 
Air  Guard  advisor  to  General  Russ  at  Langley 
AFB,  Virginia,  told  the  NGB  not  to  expect  any 
ANG  units  to  be  on  TAC’s  reserve  call-up  list.  It 
appeared  that  “TAC  active-duty  [flying]  units 
could  fill  all  requirements  with  forces  left  over.” 12 
Many  rank  and  file  Air  Guardsmen  and 
their  unit  commanders  shared  the  NGB’s  eager- 
ness to  “lean  forward”  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  As  previously  mentioned,  thousands  of 
individual  Air  Guardsmen  volunteered  for  ac- 
tive-duty early  in  the  crisis.  Unit  commanders, 
not  wanting  to  be  left  out  of  the  action,  were 
calling  the  Bureau  and  asking  how  they  could 
contribute.  On  6 August,  ANG  KC-135  units 
began  forming  volunteer  tanker  task  forces  at 
Bangor,  Maine;  Pease,  New  Hampshire; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  and  Forbes,  Kansas,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC). 
That  same  day,  Air  Guard  KC-135  aircraft  and 
volunteer  aircrews  began  deploying  to  Moron 
Air  Base,  Spain,  in  response  to  a SAC  require- 
ment to  prepare  for  the  possible  movement  of 
American  forces  to  the  Middle  East.  In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  operation  Desert  Shield,  more 
than  2,800  Air  Guardsmen  from  68  units  in  40 
states  voluntarily  served  on  active  duty.  Many 
more  were  available  if  the  Air  Force  had  needed 
them.  Air  Guard  volunteer  participation  peaked 
on  23  August  with  slightly  more  than  4,000 
members  on  active  duty.  Altogether,  more  than 
8,000  Air  Guardsmen  entered  active-duty  as  vol- 
unteers during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.13 
According  to  a SAC  history,  the  use  of  “ . . . vol- 
unteers gave  SAC  the  flexibility  it  needed  and 
was,  in  some  cases,  the  only  way  SAC  was  able 
to  meet  its  requirements.” 14 

Senior  Air  Guard  officers  in  the  states  were 
eager  to  have  their  units  participate.  Some  comman- 
ders called  their  congressmen  as  well  as  the  NGB 
and  made  personal  contacts  in  Air  Force  commands 
to  solicit  roles  for  their  units.  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  S. 
Hall,  the  commander  of  the  New  York’s  174th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing  (TFW),  was  determined  that  his 
organization  would  participate  and  pressed  to  go  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  According  to  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  A. 
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Lt.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Homer,  CENTAF  commander  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  dealt  with  the  politics  involving  Air  Guard  participa- 
tion in  the  Gulf  War.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


Horner,  Commander,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Central  Com- 
mand (CENTAF),  Hall’s  eagerness  to  serve  was 
initially  seen  by  some  in  the  active-duty  Air  Force 
as  something  of  a mixed  blessing.  Homer  recalled 
“ . . . there  were  some  politics  in  bringing  Brig. 

Gen.  Mike  Hall  over He’s  a very  enthusiastic 

guy  and  people  were  afraid  we’ll  get  this  brigadier 
general  and  he’ll  try  and ...  oh  set  up  a wing  of  his 
own,  separate  and  apart,  or  he  will  be  a pain  in  the 
ass,  or  he  won’t  be  able  to  contribute.” 15 

Horner  knew  Hall  and  was  willing  to  have 
him  on  board,  but  he  did  not  allow  the  New 
Yorker  to  remain  in  a command  position  with  his 
unit  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Instead,  Horner  assigned 
the  174th  to  the  4th  TFW  (Provisional)  at  A1 
Kharj  Air  Base,  Saudi  Arabia.  The  latter  was  a 
composite  organization  of  active-duty  and  ANG 
units  commanded  by  Col.  Hal  Hornberg,  a regu- 
lar Air  Force  officer.16  Homer  tasked  Hall  to  serve 
as  his  liaison  with  U.S.  and  coalition  ground 
forces  at  the  corps  level.  Horner  later  emphasized 
that  Hall  did  a “wonderful  job”  with  the  ground 
forces.  Overall,  the  Air  Guard  was  integrated  and 
well-represented  in  the  air  command  structure 


within  the  AOR.  In  addition  to  General  Hall,  sev- 
eral wings  were  commanded  by  ANG  colonels 
including  Colonel  Baier’s  1701st  Strategic  Wing 
(Provisional)  at  Jeddah.  A number  of  other  re- 
sponsible positions,  such  as  vice  commander,  di- 
rector of  operations,  and  deputy  director  of  opera- 
tions assignments  in  provisional  organizations 
were  also  held  by  Air  Guardsmen.  Altogether,  fif- 
teen Air  Guard  colonels  served  in  the  AOR.17 

Uncertainty  complicated  the  initial  efforts  of 
the  NGB  to  deal  with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  No- 
body knew  how  long  the  crisis  would  last  or  to 
what  extent  would  be  the  American  military  re- 
sponse. Would  Iraq  attack  our  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia?  Would  the  U.S.  go  to  war  to  force  Sad- 
dam Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  if  diplomatic  pressure 
failed?  At  the  same  time  that  President  Bush 
began  deploying  U.S.  troops  to  the  Gulf,  the  De- 
fense Department  was  reducing  the  size  of  the 
American  armed  forces  in  response  to  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  Would  that  process  continue  during 
the  crisis  and  impact  on  the  need  for  ARC  re- 
sources? Finally,  when  would  the  President  au- 
thorize the  involuntary  recall  of  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists,  including  the  mobilization  of  large 
combat  units?  The  latter  was  a sensitive  political 
decision  that  would  take  time  for  the  President  to 
resolve  and  garner  support  for.  Volunteerism 
helped  the  armed  services  meet  their  escalating 
requirements,  while  the  President  resolved  the 
politically  risky  mobilization  issue. 

The  Air  Force  gradually  identified  specific 
ARC  skills  that  were  needed  to  fill  critical  contin- 
gency requirements  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gulf 
military  buildup.  Those  requirements  were  con- 
centrated in  the  airlift,  tanker,  special  operations, 
and  medical  areas.  Restrictions  on  the  number  of 
Air  Force  personnel  in  the  AOR  also  precluded 
plans  to  mobilize  and  deploy  entire  ANG  units  in 
August  1990. 

During  Desert  Shield,  existing  plans  and 
procedures  for  the  employment  of  the  Air  Guard 
in  a crisis  were  essentially  discarded.  Instead,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Guard  had  to  improvise  as  the 
situation  unfolded.  Volunteerism  emerged  as  basi- 
cally an  ad  hoc  stopgap  measure,  sanctioned  by 
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law  (Title  10  U.S.C.  672  (d))  to  fulfill  the  imme- 
diate short-term  needs  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
absence  of  a presidential  mobilization  decision. 
Moreover,  there  was  little  Air  Force  guidance  for 
the  use  of  volunteers  in  AFR  28-5,  “USAF  Mobi- 
lization Planning.”  Although  considered  the  bible 
for  Air  Force  and  MAJCOM  planners  who  pre- 
pared for  using  ARC  personnel,  the  regulation 
only  briefly  mentioned  the  use  of  volunteers  as  a 
mechanism  to  expand  U.S.  air  defense  alert  capa- 
bilities and  support  the  single  integrated  opera- 
tional plan  (SIOP)  and  dispersal  operations.  Fur- 
thermore, except  for  states  with  air  defense,  aerial 
refueling,  and  special  operations  units,  few  gov- 
ernors had  signed  preconsent  agreements  with  the 
Air  Force  for  employing  volunteers.  Existing 
statutes  required  the  agreement  of  both  individual 
Guardsmen  and  their  governors  when  volunteer- 
ing for  active  duty.  There  was,  however,  no 
known  instance  of  a governor  refusing  to  provide 
timely  approval  of  volunteer  requests  for  Guards- 
men during  the  entire  Persian  Gulf  crisis.18 

The  emphasis  on  “leaning  forward”  was  not 
limited  to  the  Guard  community.  Its  supporters  on 
Capitol  Hill  were  eager  to  see  the  Guard  (and  Re- 
serve) play  a significant  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  Senior  members  of  the  Congress,  including 
Representatives  Les  Aspin  and  Gillespie  V. 
“Sonny”  Montgomery,  as  well  as  Senators  Sam 
Nunn  and  Daniel  Inouye,  pressed  the  services, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney,  and  President 
George  Bush  to  include  Guard  and  Reserve  com- 
bat units.  Although  primarily  focused  on  the 
Army,  their  pressure  extended  to  the  Air  Force. 
On  18  October  1990,  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  (PL)  101-511  extending  the  limit  of  the 
President’s  ability  to  call-up  200,000  selected  re- 
servists from  90  to  360  days,  but  only  for  combat 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during  LY  1991.  While 
aimed  at  the  Army  and  having  no  direct  impact 
on  the  ANG,  it  kept  Defense  Department  and  Air 
Force  leaders  aware  of  congressional  interest  in 
utilizing  reserve  component  combat  units  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

That  same  day.  Representative  Montgomery 
wrote  to  General  McPeak  lamenting  “ . . . the  Pen- 


tagon’s decision  to  limit  the  use  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  to  only  support  units  and  not 
combat  units.” 19  He  stressed  that,  over  the  past 
two  decades,  Congress  and  the  President  had 
poured  substantial  resources  into  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  under  the  auspices  of  the  Total 
Force  Policy  and  noted  that  “With  declining  de- 
fense budgets,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  a lower 
cost  alternative  to  active-duty  forces.  However, 
they  are  only  a lower  cost  alternative  if  they  are 
used.”20  He  urged  “...a  change  in  policy  on  the 
use  of  combat  elements  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
This  is  a unique  opportunity  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  a viable  Guard  and  Reserve  within  the  fu- 
ture organization  of  our  armed  forces.”21 

Because  of  controversies  associated  with  ear- 
lier major  twentieth-century  call-ups  and  war 
plans  for  a large  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe,  the  National  Guard  emphasized  mobiliz- 
ing major  units  intact.  Prior  to  1990-1991,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Air  Guard  participants 
in  crises  belonged  to  combat  units  that  had  been 
involuntarily  recalled  to  active  duty.  Volunteerism 
had  not  been  a significant  factor  in  the  ANG’s  re- 
sponses to  earlier  emergencies.  All  of  that 
changed  significantly  during  operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  In  responding  to  the 
Gulf  crisis,  the  Air  Guard  redefined  itself  for  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

The  history  of  major  Air  Guard  mobiliza- 
tions from  1940  to  1968  was  one  of  steady,  if 
slow,  improvements.  That  history  and  current  war 
plans  had  convinced  Air  Guard  leaders  that  only 
through  the  mobilization  of  entire  units  could 
they  hope  to  maintain  the  organizational  integrity 
and  cohesion  needed  in  combat.  There  was  also  a 
deep-seated  and  not  entirely  unwarranted  fear 
that  units  could  become  nothing  more  than  glori- 
fied manpower  pools  for  the  active-duty  military 
establishment  if  unit  integrity  was  discarded  en- 
tirely during  mobilizations.  The  emphasis  on  unit 
integrity  was  also  written  into  law  and  Cold  War- 
era  war  plans  for  a major  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Europe.  According  to  Brig.  Gen.  Donald 
W.  Shepperd,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Air  Guard, 
that  approach  never  was  realistic.  He  observed  in 
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January  1993  that  “We  had  billed  ourselves  as  in- 
dependent fighting  units  that  could  sustain  them- 
selves from  bare  bases  or  co-located  operating 
bases.  In  harsh  reality,  we  were  never  going  to  be 
used  that  way.  It  was  a convenient  way  of  draw- 
ing up  war  plans  to  do  things  we  were  probably 
never  going  to  do.”22 

During  the  1970s,  it  became  apparent  that 
existing  laws — which  required  either  a declaration 
of  war  or  a national  emergency  to  involuntarily 
recall  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to  active  duty — 
were  inadequate  to  deal  with  minor,  relatively 
short-term  crises.  The  issue  had  come  to  a head 
following  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Due  to 
the  massive  demands  on  its  airlift  resources  dur- 
ing this  crisis,  the  Air  Force  asked  to  increase  the 
personnel  assigned  to  the  MAC  by  ten  thousand. 
Congress  rejected  the  request  and  instead  urged 
the  Air  Force  to  make  greater  use  of  ARC  person- 
nel in  emergencies.  Although  the  Total  Force  Pol- 
icy mandated  greater  reliance  on  the  reserve  com- 
ponents, existing  federal  statutes  still  required 
either  a declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency 
to  recall  them  involuntarily  to  active  duty.  The  po- 
litical price  for  the  President  to  use  that  authority 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  War  had  appar- 
ently been  too  high.  Consequently,  in  1976  Con- 
gress passed  new  call-up  legislation. 

This  legislation  enabled  the  President  to  re- 
call up  to  fifty  thousand  members  of  the  selected 
reserve  for  up  to  ninety  days  without  either  a dec- 
laration of  war  or  national  emergency.  In  addi- 
tion, the  chief  executive  could  unilaterally  extend 
that  period  for  an  additional  ninety  days  if  na- 
tional security  considerations  warranted  it.  Subse- 
quent legislation  raised  the  President’s  call-up  au- 
thority to  two  hundred  thousand  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists.  While  not  specifically  stated  in  the 
legislation,  Congress  clearly  intended  that  the 
call-up  authority  would  be  subject  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  The  latter  required 
notification  of  Capitol  Hill  within  forty-eight 
hours  if  American  troops  were  being  sent  into 
hostile  or  potentially  hostile  situations.  Congress 
could  then  compel  the  President  to  withdraw 
those  forces  after  sixty  days. 


Despite  the  increased  flexibility  that  the  in- 
voluntary recall  legislation  provided,  no  President 
used  it  until  August  1990.  The  anticipated  domes- 
tic political  price  associated  with  such  action  re- 
mained too  high.  Instead,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment relied  upon  existing  legislative  authority  to 
call  for  Guard  and  Reserve  volunteers  in  a series 
of  minor  contingencies  including  Panama, 
Grenada,  and  Libya.  That  authority  had  its  ori- 
gins in  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952, 
and  the  legislation  had  been  influenced  by  the 
massive  mobilizations  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  Ironically,  it  enabled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to  volun- 
teer for  active-duty  support  of  peacetime  mis- 
sions and  contingencies  throughout  the  world 
over  several  decades.  Its  chief  advantage  was  that 
it  did  not  require  a Presidential  decision  and  the 
associated  political  problems.  Further,  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  required  to  inform  Congress  when 
volunteers  were  called  to  duty,  a provision  that 
was  especially  attractive  because  it  circumvented 
the  constraints  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
The  authority  to  call  for  volunteers  had  been  del- 
egated down  to  the  MAJCOM  level  within  the 
Air  Force.  Col.  Michael  N.  Killworth,  an  Idaho 
Air  Guardsman,  aptly  characterized  the  growing 
emphasis  on  ARC  volunteerism  as  “The  Silent 
Call-up  Option.”23 

As  the  Cold  War  began  to  fade  into  memory 
in  the  summer  of  1990,  the  Air  Guard  was  com- 
pelled to  redefine  itself  to  meet  the  uncertain 
needs  of  an  emerging  era.  Its  response  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis  underscored  several  startling 
changes.  First,  it  was  no  longer  an  organization 
overwhelmingly  devoted  to  combat  flying  units. 
The  Air  Force  really  did  not  need  its  “trigger 
pullers”  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Instead,  its  growing 
complement  of  airlift  and  tanker  units,  as  well  as 
certain  non-flying  support  assets,  proved  to  be  es- 
sential. According  to  the  NGB,  10,456  Air 
Guardsmen  were  mobilized  for  active-duty  dur- 
ing operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm;  of 
these,  1,160  were  assigned  to  fighter  and  recon- 
naissance units,  the  only  Air  Guard  combat  for- 
mations that  served  during  the  Gulf  war.  This  was 
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the  first  time  in  the  ANG  history  that  the  majority 
of  personnel  involuntarily  recalled  for  active  duty 
were  not  members  of  combat  flying  units.  More- 
over, the  majority  of  mobilized  Air  Guardsmen 
were  not  members  of  any  flying  unit,  as  the  total 
number  of  Air  Guardsmen  called  up  from  airlift, 
tanker,  and  fighter  units  was  4,494,  less  than  half 
of  those  recalled  to  active  duty.  Instead,  such 
units  as  medical  and  aeromedical  evacuation 
(2,151),  security  police  (1,688),  services  (546), 
firefighters  (420),  mobile  aerial  ports  (387),  com- 
bat communications  (271),  and  engineers  (248) 
provided  the  majority  of  the  mobilized  ANG 
force.  The  mobilization  reflected  not  only  the  Air 
Force’s  needs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  but  also  the  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  Air  Guard’s  composition 
that  occurred  in  the  1980s.24 

Second,  the  ANG  was  forced  to  rethink  the 
old  dogma  that  it  would  only  go  to  war  as  com- 
plete units.  Like  the  active-duty  Air  Force,  the 
Guard  faced  a new  reality  that  it  would  have  to  be 
prepared  to  operate  in  a spectrum  of  conflicts  that 
ranged  from  terrorism  to  all-out  war.  To  do  that, 
the  Air  Guard  would  need  to  react  flexibly  with 
resources  that  ranged  from  individual  volunteers 
to  tailored  packages  of  personnel  and  equipment 
all  the  way  up  to  complete  units  that  could  oper- 
ate bare  bases  by  themselves.  Volunteerism  and 
tailored  unit  type  codes  (UTCs)  were  the  chief 
mechanisms  for  achieving  those  capabilities. 

This  shift  in  thinking  was  a pragmatic  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  placed  upon  the  ANG  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  but  it  did  not  occur  in  an 
historical  vacuum.  Despite  the  established 
dogma,  the  Air  Guard  seldom  mobilized  and  de- 
ployed completely  self-sustaining  flying  units  at 
the  group  or  wing  level  during  previous  wars  or 
international  crises.  Since  the  early  1950s,  Air 
Guard  volunteers  supported  the  Air  Force  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  including  the  air  defense  runway 
alert  program  and  the  airlift  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Moreover,  it  had  developed  a series  of  overseas 
rotations  to  support  the  active-duty  Air  Force  in 
peacetime,  relying  on  a combination  of  volun- 
teers, personnel  on  annual  active  duty  tours,  tai- 
lored packages  of  personnel  and  equipment,  and 


The  Air  Guard  supported  the  active-duty  Air  Force  through 
volunteer  rotations.  Sgt.  Matt  Smith,  142d  Aeromedical  Evac- 
uation Flight,  appears  happy  upon  his  return  to  Delaware  Air 
National  Guard  after  a 30-day  tour  of  active  duty  in  Opera- 
tion Desert  Shield.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

multi-unit  composite  detachments  to  accomplish 
such  missions.25 

The  employment  of  volunteers  during 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  varied  consider- 
ably by  MAJCOM.  When  the  Air  Force  made  its 
initial  requests  for  airlift  and  aerial  refueling  help, 
there  was  no  effective  plan  for  using  those  re- 
sources in  a volunteer  status.  Since  a large  por- 
tion of  the  airlift  fleet  was  in  the  ARC,  and  MAC 
used  these  crews  and  aircraft  on  a daily  basis, 
their  employment  was  routine  and  natural.  In  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  the  use  of  ARC  tankers 
was  equally  important,  although  not  as  routine  as 
in  MAC.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
adapt  the  tankers  to  the  SAC  system. 

The  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 
(AFSOC)  was  quite  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
volunteers  from  the  193d  Special  Operations 
Group  (SOG)  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  the 
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latter  being  AFSOC’s  only  ANG  asset.  On  1 1 Au- 
gust 1990,  CENTAF,  the  Air  Force  component  of 
USCENTCOM,  decided  to  ask  for  EC-130 
Volant  Solo  aircraft  belonging  to  the  193d  SOG. 
After  several  false  starts,  the  193d  deployed  two 
EC- 130s  and  volunteer  crews  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  28  August  1990.  Their  equipment  was  config- 
ured to  receive  and  broadcast  electronic  signals. 

While  MAC,  SAC,  and  AFSOC  relied  upon 
the  ARC  to  carry  out  their  missions  on  a routine 
basis,  the  situation  at  TAC  was  substantially  dif- 
ferent. The  latter  had  more  than  enough  aircraft 
and  crews  available  from  active-duty  Air  Force 
units  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  Since  fighter,  attack,  and  reconnais- 
sance missions  were  central  to  the  Air  Guard’s  or- 
ganizational culture,  the  ANG's  senior  leadership 
was  anxious  to  validate  those  missions  and 
pressed  TAC  to  include  them  in  operation  Desert 
Shield  as  volunteers.26 

That  required  the  ANG  to  walk  a fine  line.  It 
maintained  that,  while  support  aircraft  such  as 
tankers  and  airlifters  could  be  employed  in  small 
packages,  fighters  should  be  mobilized  as  entire 
units  because  of  the  extraordinary  teamwork  re- 
quired between  pilots  and  ground  crews.  Early  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  NGB  efforts  to  encourage 
the  entire  138th  TFS  to  volunteer  with  its  F/A-16 
aircraft  on  an  individual  basis  were  unsuccessful. 
Unit  members  were  eager  to  participate,  but  in  a 
mobilized  status  as  a cohesive  unit  with  all  the  re- 
sources needed  to  sustain  combat  operations.  Fur- 
thermore, if  squadron  members  were  mobilized, 
they  would  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  explain- 
ing the  action  to  their  civilian  employers  (keeping 
in  mind  reemployment  rights)  or  their  families 
(for  the  sake  of  domestic  tranquility).  Subse- 
quently, when  authority  to  mobilize  combat  units 
arose,  the  squadron  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
and  performed  well  during  the  air  campaign 
against  Iraq.27 

Meanwhile,  General  Russ  had  agreed  to  a 
compromise.  The  Air  Guard  would  develop  a 
specifically  tailored  UTC  volunteer  package  of 
about  115  personnel  and  six  RF-4C  aircraft  from 
its  117th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  (TRW)  at 


General  Robert  D.  Russ,  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, requested  the  Air  Guard  to  develop  a tailored  volunteer 
package  from  the  117th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  to  meet  Air  Force  needs  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Air  Combat  Command  History  Office  Collection) 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  meet  Air  Force  needs 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The  wing  had  a unique 
side-looking  long  range  camera,  not  available  in 
the  active-duty  Air  Force,  that  could  photograph 
some  thirty  to  forty  nautical  miles  into  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  and  still  fly  outside  their  borders. 

General  Russ  asked  the  NGB  to  send  a por- 
tion of  the  117th  TRW  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  de- 
spite some  opposition  in  his  own  headquarters 
from  officers  who  were  convinced  that  available 
active-duty  reconnaissance  units  should  deploy 
before  ARC  resources  were  tapped.  Throughout 
the  crisis,  it  became  normal  Air  Force  practice  to 
jettison  existing  UTCs  and  request  ones  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment  for  both  volunteers 
and  recalled  Guardsmen.  This  approach  was 
strongly  supported  by  most  of  the  Air  Guard’s  se- 
nior leadership  and  the  state  governors,  although 
it  violated  the  established  unit  integrity  dogma.  It 
also  caused  some  resentment  among  the  rank  and 
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file  in  the  units  that  expected  to  be  mobilized  as 
they  had  trained.  Moreover,  the  widespread  use 
of  volunteers  and  tailored  UTCs  caused  some  un- 
easiness in  the  states  among  senior  Guard  leaders, 
especially  on  the  Army  side,  who  feared  that  it 
would  establish  a dangerous  precedent.  They  did 
not  want  the  National  Guard  to  become  a “repple 
depple”  for  the  active-duty  Army  and  Air  Force 
in  future  emergencies.28 

On  the  active-duty  Air  Force  side,  there  was 
some  resentment  primarily  by  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel that  Air  Guardsmen  were  free  to  depart  the 
AOR  after  several  weeks  or  a month,  while  they 
were  stuck  in  the  desert  indefinitely,  facing  an 
uncertain  future.  Among  active-duty  Air  Force 
commanders  in  the  AOR,  there  were  some  misun- 
derstandings about  their  authority  to  extend  the 
tours  of  Guard  and  Reserve  volunteers  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  ARC  personnel  would  be  re- 
placed by  additional  volunteers  if  they  returned  to 
civilian  life. 29 

Such  misunderstandings  concerning  replace- 
ments became  evident  after  a volunteer  package 
from  the  1 17th  TRW  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  24  August.  Its  tour  of  duty  was  marred  by 
tragedy  on  9 October  when  an  RF-4C  from  the 
unit  crashed  in  the  southern  Arabian  peninsula 
killing  both  crewmen.  The  element  from  the  117th 
was  replaced  by  a similar  package  from  the  152d 
Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group  (TRG)  at  Reno, 
Nevada,  on  5 December.  The  NGB  had  published 
a tactical  reconnaissance  schedule  on  6 November 
that  would  have  enabled  the  Air  Guard  to  main- 
tain at  least  six  RF^JC  aircraft  and  about  150  vol- 
unteers on  90-day  rotations  in  the  AOR  for  18 
months.  The  plan  was  junked  because  by  that  time 
mobilization  authority  was  available.  Plans  for 
troop  rotation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  abandoned 
once  President  Bush  announced  that  U.S.  forces 
in  the  Gulf  region  would  be  doubled.  At  any  rate, 
the  tailored  UTC  from  the  152d  was  involuntarily 
recalled  to  active  duty  and  deployed  to  Southwest 
Asia.  Interestingly,  all  150  members  of  the  unit 
who  had  previously  volunteered  to  deploy  also 
volunteered  to  be  mobilized  for  active  duty.30 


The  emphasis  began  to  shift  from  volun- 
teerism  to  mobilization  on  22  August  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  issued  Executive  Order  #12727  autho- 
rizing the  mobilization  of  48,000  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  to  active  duty  for  90  days.  The  partial 
mobilization  was  extended  for  90  days  by  the 
President  on  13  November.  The  latter  occurred 
five  days  after  he  had  announced  that  the  U.S. 
would  dispatch  an  additional  200,000  troops  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  provide  an  offensive  option  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  refused  to  remove  Iraqi  troops  from 
Kuwait.  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  ex- 
panded his  reserve  total  call-up  authority  on  14 
November  to  125,000,  and  he  expanded  it  again  on 
1 December  to  188,000  as  Saddam  Hussein 
showed  no  intention  of  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  Kuwait.  The  Air  Force  share  of  the  initial 
call-up  authority,  which  had  been  set  at  14,500,  in- 
creased to  20,000  personnel.  On  18  January  1991, 
the  day  after  Desert  Storm  began,  the  President  is- 
sued Executive  Order  #12743,  which  authorized  a 
partial  mobilization  of  up  to  one  million  ready  re- 
servists for  one  year,  with  a potential  extension  for 
another  year.  Although  the  President’s  order  had 
no  direct  effect  on  Air  Guardsmen,  it  meant  that 
the  200,000  reserve  components  personnel  limit 
was  no  longer  in  effect  for  planning  purposes.31 

The  exact  form  of  the  recall  initially  came  as 
a surprise  to  the  NGB  Air  Directorate.  Air  Force 
requirements  concentrated  on  recalling  a limited 
number  of  individual  ARC  personnel  and  units  not 
readily  available  in  the  active  force  for  duty  in  the 
Gulf.  That  approach  made  it  mathematically  im- 
possible to  mobilize  entire  flying  units  with  their 
associated  base  operating  support  contingents.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ANG  already  demonstrated  a will- 
ingness to  create  a specially  tailored  UTC  to  en- 
able a portion  of  the  117th  TRW  to  deploy  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  a volunteer  status.  Those  develop- 
ments left  the  Air  Guard’s  senior  leaders  in  a 
quandary.  How  could  the  ANG  “remain  in  the 
hunt’’  while  retaining  its  established  emphasis  on 
unit  integrity  and  cohesion  during  contingencies? 

At  the  same  time,  media  accounts  were  em- 
phasizing that  Desert  Shield  would  be  the  first 
real  test  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Stories  were 
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surfacing  that,  once  again,  members  of  the  re- 
serve components  were  struggling  to  overcome 
the  low  esteem  they  were  held  in  by  their  active- 
duty  counterparts.  Although  such  stories  focused 
on  the  Army,  the  Air  Guard  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
serve forces  could  not  avoid  being  tarred  by  the 
same  brush.  Concerns  were  also  being  voiced  in 
the  media  about  the  willingness  of  corporate 
America  to  support  the  call-up.  All  those  devel- 
opments intensified  pressures  on  the  Air  Guard  to 
compromise  on  involuntary  unit  recalls  to  active 
duty.  As  a practical  matter,  there  was  no  point  in 
recalling  personnel  whose  skills  were  not  re- 
quired simply  because  other  elements  of  their 
units  were  needed. 

Consequently,  the  Air  Guard  continued  tai- 
loring units  to  match  Air  Force  requirements  even 
after  mobilization  was  authorized.  Generally, 
ANG  aircrews  and  maintenance  personnel  were 
mobilized  from  nonfighter  flying  units  in  flexible, 
tailored  packages  as  had  been  done  earlier  under 
volunteerism.  The  outfits  that  deployed  to  the 
AOR  were  integrated  as  squadrons  within  provi- 
sional Air  Force  wings  that  often  included  active- 
duty  as  well  as  AFRES  units.  Firefighters  and  se- 
curity police  from  the  ANG  typically  retained  unit 
integrity,  but  other  specialties  such  as  doctors, 
combat  communications,  and  other  support  func- 
tions were  distributed  throughout  the  Air  Force  as 
needed.  Fighter  units  would  be  mobilized  intact  or 
as  close  as  possible  to  that  configuration  if  the  Air 
Force  decided  to  send  them  to  the  Gulf.32 

On  24  August,  the  183d  Military  Airlift 
Squadron  (MAS)  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and 
137th  MAS  at  Stewart  ANG  Base,  New  York,  be- 
came the  first  Air  Guard  units  involuntarily  re- 
called to  active  duty.  Both  were  strategic  airlift 
units  whose  members,  as  well  as  their  C-141  and 
C-5A  aircraft,  were  already  heavily  involved  as 
volunteers  in  Desert  Shield.  The  136th  Mobile 
Aerial  Port  Squadron  (MAPS)  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
was  also  activated  on  that  date.33 

Volunteers  from  the  137th  at  Stewart  ANG 
Base,  New  York,  had  been  flying  their  giant 
C-5As  as  part  of  the  American  response  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  since  6 August  1990.  Almost 


90  percent  of  the  unit’s  pilots,  flight  engineers, 
and  loadmasters  signed  up  for  missions  to  the 
Gulf  region  within  seventy-two  hours  of  the  Iraqi 
invasion.  That  burden  apparently  did  not  dampen 
the  unit’s  enthusiasm  for  the  federal  call-up.  Maj. 
Bob  Arms  recalled  the  exciting  atmosphere  at  the 
137th  when  it  was  mobilized:  “On  that  Saturday 
morning  when  everyone  was  reporting  in,  there 
was  something  big  in  the  air.  It  wasn’t  anything 
like  operation  Just  Cause.  Just  to  see  the  magni- 
tude of  the  unit  personnel  entering  with  their  per- 
sonal gear.  There  was  a euphoria  at  the  time . . . 
such  a good  feeling  in  the  unit.”34  Col.  Paul 
Weaver,  commander  of  the  105th  Military  Airlift 
Group  (MAG),  the  1 3 7th ’s  parent  unit,  was 
equally  enthusiastic:  “Even  though  only  one  of 
our  squadrons  was  activated,  the  entire  105th  re- 
sponded to  this  national  call.  We  are  operating  as 
if  we  are  an  active  Air  Force  base  on  a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day  basis,  seven  days  a week.  We  can 
track  any  of  our  aircraft  and  any  of  our  personnel 
at  any  given  time  throughout  the  world.”35 

On  5 October,  the  Air  Force  mobilized  two 
Air  Guard  C-130  units,  the  130th  Tactical  Airlift 
Group  (TAG)  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  1 36th  TAG  of  Dallas,  Texas.  They  deployed 
their  16  C-130FI  aircraft  and  aircrews,  along  with 
their  maintenance  and  support  organizations  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  with  the  mission  of  pro- 
viding in-theater  airlift  for  coalition  forces.  The 
tactical  airlifters  joined  sixteen  other  Air  Guard 
C-130  aircraft  and  crews  who  had  previously 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  AOR.  In  late  De- 
cember, two  additional  ANG  C-130  units — the 
166th  TAG  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  the 
139th  TAG  of  St  Joseph,  Missouri — were  called 
up  and  dispatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf  with  their 
sixteen  aircraft.36 

Whether  or  not  Reserve  component  combat 
units  would  be  called  into  federal  service  and  sent 
to  the  Gulf  was  the  controversy  of  the  day.  As  pres- 
sure from  Capitol  Hill  mounted,  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced on  4 November  that  Guard  and  Reserve 
combat  units  would  be  called  up.  It  was  anticipated 
that  they  would  be  part  of  the  additional  troops  that 
the  Pentagon  planned  to  send  to  the  Gulf  in  coming 
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Among  the  more  than  a quarter  million  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists in  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Storm  was  this 
C-130  crew  from  the  Texas  ANG:  Cpt.  Steve  Matson,  Cpt. 
Greg  Sueska,  TSgt.  Chris  Sherman,  MSgt  Rick  Osman,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Bobby  Douglas.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo) 


weeks.  The  Defense  Department  had  opposed  call- 
ing up  such  reserve  component  combat  units  be- 
cause they  could  only  be  mobilized  for  180  days 
under  existing  Presidential  executive  orders.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Powell  and  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  the  commander  of  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practical to  mobilize  Guard  and  Reserve  combat 
units  under  the  existing  1 80-day  limit  because  they 
needed  additional  training.  Driven  by  Army  needs 
and  perceptions,  that  policy  was  inappropriate  for 
ARC  flying  units,  which  were  held  in  a high  state 
of  readiness  unless  they  were  converting  to  new 
aircraft.  The  Pentagon,  however,  was  compelled  to 
change  its  position  after  Congress  quietly  extended 
the  involuntary  recall  limit  for  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists in  combat  units  to  360  days.37 

The  extension  of  the  call-up  authority  was 
placed  into  the  1991  defense  spending  bill  at  the 


11th  hour  by  Representative  John  P.  Murtha  before 
Congress  adjourned.  He  stressed  that  Congress 
spent  over  $20  billion  on  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve during  the  1980s  and  was  considering  plac- 
ing more  emphasis  on  them  in  the  future.  Accord- 
ing to  Murtha,  “The  Gulf  crisis  offered  the  ‘perfect 
opportunity’  to  test  the  Total  Force  concept  if 
we’re  going  to  depend  on  the  reserves  more.”38 

The  President’s  decision  to  double  the  size 
of  American  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cleared 
the  way  for  the  Air  Force  to  send  combat  and  ad- 
ditional ANG  flying  units  to  the  AOR.  On  3 De- 
cember, it  alerted  the  169th  TFG  of  McEntire 
ANGB,  South,  Carolina,  and  the  174th  TFW  at 
Hancock  Field,  Syracuse,  New  York,  along  with 
elements  of  the  152d  TRG  at  Reno,  Nevada,  for 
mobilization.  The  169th,  having  won  the  1989 
Gunsmoke  competition,  was  considered  the  most 
experienced  F-16A  unit  in  the  Air  Guard.  The 
174th  had  only  recently  converted  to  the  F/A-16. 
Armed  with  the  30mm  gun,  the  Air  Force  was 
anxious  to  test  the  aircraft  in  a close  air  support 
(CAS)  role  as  the  service’s  preferred  successor  to 
the  A- 10.  The  174th  was  the  only  F-16  unit  in  the 
total  Air  Force  configured  for  that  mission. 

As  previously  noted,  a tailored  UTC  from 
152d  was  slated  to  replace  volunteers  from  the 
117th  TRW  in  the  AOR,  and  it  deployed  to  the 
Gulf  on  5 December.  It  was  followed  by  the 
169th,  which  deployed  with  twenty-four  F-16As 
on  29  December  1990,  and  the  174th,  which  de- 
ployed with  its  eighteen  F/A-16s  on  2 January 
1991.  Meanwhile,  all  thirteen  ANG  KC-135 
tanker  units  were  alerted  for  activation  on  20  De- 
cember. Subsequently,  twelve  of  them  along  with 
sixty-two  Air  Guard  tankers  were  mobilized  and 
dispatched  to  the  AOR.39 

Driven  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  a possible  high-intensity  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  in  central 
Europe,  the  Air  Guard  evolved  into  a highly  ca- 
pable reserve  component  during  the  1980s. 
Through  President  Reagan’s  generous  defense 
budgets,  strong  congressional  support  for  new  re- 
serve forces  weapons  and  equipment,  and  the  Air 
Force’s  determination  to  avoid  the  “hollow  force” 
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of  the  immediate  post- Vietnam  era,  the  Air  Guard 
put  real  teeth  into  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Its  lead- 
ers were  convinced  that  the  ANG’s  investment  in 
modernization  and  readiness  paid  off  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

The  roots  of  the  Air  Guard’s  success  in  the 
Gulf  lay  in  the  military  expansion  begun  by  the 
Carter  administration  in  response  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  That  buildup  was  acceler- 
ated dramatically  during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  following  decade,  reserve 
components  of  the  American  armed  services  made 
significant  strides,  and  reserve  component  appro- 
priations for  personnel,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, and  military  construction  climbed  from 
$7,641.6  million  in  FY  1981  to  $21,536  million  in 
FY  1990.  Guard  and  Reserve  units  were  integrated 
into  many  theater  war  plans,  and  throughout  the 
Defense  Department,  greater  emphasis  had  been 
placed  upon  overseas  training  for  Reservists  and 
Guardsmen.  The  reserve  components  organized 
19,824  members  in  571  cells  or  units  that  had 
trained  overseas  during  FY  1981.  By  FY  1990, 
those  numbers  soared  to  94,302  personnel  in  2,987 
cells  or  units.  The  Defense  Department  had  clearly 
made  an  enormous  allocation  of  resources  to  the 
reserve  forces,  signaling  that  they  were  essential 
elements  of  American  national  security  policy.  In 
April  1990,  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  un- 
derscored that  point,  concluding  that  “large-scale 
combat  operations  could  not  be  successfully  con- 
ducted without  the  reserve  components.  Since  the 
Total  Force  Policy  was  implemented,  the  reserve 
components  have  achieved  unprecedented  levels 
of  capability  and  readiness.”40 

When  called  upon  in  1990,  Air  Guardsmen 
were  well  prepared  to  perform  their  missions 
without  delay  alongside  their  active  force  coun- 
terparts. Unlike  most  of  the  Air  Guard’s  previous 
mobilizations,  this  one  did  not  require  additional 
training  or  new  equipment.  Once  on  active  duty, 
the  records  suggest  that  the  Air  Guard  performed 
extremely  well  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Al- 
though the  ANG  had  to  reinvent  itself  through  an 
unprecedented  level  of  volunteerism  and  tailored 
UTCs  as  Desert  Shield  unfolded,  its  units  entered 


federal  service,  were  rapidly  deployed  and  effec- 
tively integrated  into  ongoing  military  operations 
wherever  they  were  needed.  Although  some  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  in  organizing  provi- 
sional units  in  the  AOR  in  terms  of  command  and 
organizational  relationships,  those  hurdles  were 
quickly  surmounted. 

The  Persian  Gulf,  where  Air  Guardsmen 
shared  the  same  dangers  and  faced  the  same  fears 
as  their  active-duty  counterparts,  proved  to  be  a 
harrowing  experience.  In  recording  his  experience, 
Maj.  Alan  Cockrell  of  Mississippi’s  183d  Military 
Airlift  Squadron  sensed  an  unusual  aura  as  he 
guided  his  C-141  into  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  at 
about  4:30  a.m.  local  time  on  16  January  1991,  the 
day  after  President  George  Bush’s  ultimatum  to 
Iraq  to  remove  its  forces  from  Kuwait  had  expired. 
Normally,  the  military  ramp  at  that  airfield  was 
throbbing  with  activity;  Air  Force  transports  usu- 
ally taxied  past  revetments  packed  with  allied 
fighters,  and  often  waited  with  engines  running,  as 
they  searched  for  places  to  park  and  disgorge  pas- 
sengers and  cargo.  A hangar  that  served  as  a popu- 
lar background  shot  for  television  correspondents 
was  always  buzzing  with  activity,  while  the  un- 
remitting noise  level  caused  by  engines,  afterburn- 
ers, and  generators  drummed  incessantly.41 

That  morning  was  strangely  different, 
Cockrell  recalled: 

There  were  no  airliners  on  the  ramp The 

hangar  doors  were  closed.  The  floodlights  were 
cut  back  to  about  a fourth  their  usual  coverage 
bathing  the  flightline  in  a shadowy  ghostliness. 

Few  vehicles  moved  about. ...  we  remarked 
about  the  ominous  feeling,  something  about 
this  not  being  Kansas,  and  both  felt  we  needed 
to  get  our  business  of  offloading  and  refueling 

done  and  get  out At  4:45  local  time  Saddam 

made  the  war  a personal  affair  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Air  Guard.  Events  took  place  with  light- 
ning speed  and  few  people  knew  at  first  exactly 
what  was  happening. ...  A white  streak  ap- 
peared in  the  dawning  sky. ..  shooting  south  to 
north.  A boom  sounded,  as  a maintenance  van 
braked  to  a sudden  halt  beside  the  aircraft  and 
men  yelled  for  the  aircrew  to  board  the 
van....  Then  | TS  gt . ] Mike  [Hall’s)  blood 
chilled  when  [SMSgt.]  Larry  [Bleakney] 
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reappeared  in  the  door  wearing  his  chemical 
mask,  motioning  frantically  to  get  off  the  air- 
craft. Mike  dropped  the  cable  and  ran  to  his 
chemical  bag.  It  seemed  an  eternity  to  untie  the 
wrappings.  While  he  clawed  into  the  bag  for  his 
mask,  he  could  hear  muffled  shouts  from  out- 
side, and  the  blood  curdling  wail  of  an  attack 
warning  claxon.  Mike  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  don  the  entire  chemical  suit  in  the 
few  seconds  he  may  have  left The  mask,  fil- 

ter and  hood  would  have  to  do  for  now.42 

After  a few  chaotic  moments,  members  of 
the  aircrew  realized  that  they  were  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  a Scud  attack.  Most  of  them  ran  to  the 
nearest  bunker,  which  was  just  a four-foot-deep 
trench  covered  with  sand  bags  mounted  on  a 
wooden  frame.  Meanwhile,  Cockrell  made  his 
way  to  the  base  intelligence  shop,  which  also 
served  as  a shelter,  where  he  donned  his  gas  mask. 
Several  minutes  later,  they  were  “astounded  when 
the  shop's  TV  set,  tuned  to  CNN  [i.e.,  the  Cable 
News  Network],  replayed  the  actual  attack  which 
had  just  taken  place.”43  Cockrell  recalled  that  “We 
departed  what  was  to  become  known  as  'Scud 
City’  with  a tremendous  stock  of  mixed  emotions. 
We  would  never  know  how  close  we  came  to 

being  casualties But,  the  sobering  reality  was 

that  this  was  really  war.”44 

Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
were  solid  successes  for  the  Air  Guard.  Lt.  Col. 
Ron  Bath  of  Nevada’s  152d  TRG  recalled  the 
tense  days  just  before  the  war  began  in  January 
1991.  The  main  topic  of  conversation  was 
whether  or  not  the  coalition  forces  would  have  to 
expel  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  by  force. 
People  were  very  nervous  but  managed  to  retain 
an  optimistic  outlook,  believing  that  Saddam 
would  withdraw  his  forces  at  the  last  moment. 
That  hope  was  shattered  on  Wednesday,  16  Janu- 
ary 1991.  That  afternoon,  Col.  Ron  Karp,  an  ac- 
tive-duty Air  Force  officer,  commander  of  the 
35th  TFW  (Provisional),  called  the  152d  to  a 
briefing.  They  respected  Kaip  although  his  stem, 
spit  and  polish  manner  seemed  a bit  alien  to 
many  Guardsmen.  Karp  told  the  absolutely 
hushed  audience  that  the  war  would  start  the  next 
morning.  His  pep  talk  stressed  that  they  were  as 


ready  and  well-trained  as  any  force  that  he  could 
remember,  and  he  urged  them  to  make  them- 
selves and  the  United  States  proud  of  what  they 
could  do.  Bath  recalled  that 

I got  a big  knot  in  my  throat  as  the  briefing 

continued I wasn’t  listening ...  because  my 

mind  was  racing  wildly  to  what  the  next  day 
would  be  like.  For  the  first  time,  I was  a little 
scared  and  felt  all  alone,  even  though  I was 
crammed  in  the  church  with  a bunch  of  fighter 
pilots  and  weapon  systems  officers  (WSOs).45 

Bath’s  mixed  feelings  reflected  much  of 
what  was  unique  about  the  attributes  of  the  Guard 
in  the  modern  American  military  establishment. 
Its  flying  units  were  small,  tight-knit  organiza- 
tions featuring  a degree  of  continuity  and  a local 
orientation  unthinkable  in  the  active-duty  force. 
Bath  recalled  the  prewar  briefing 

I started  looking  around  for  familiar  faces.  Bill 
Parks,  the  CPA,  was  standing  right  by  my  side, 
the  way  he  had  been  so  many  times  before.  To- 
morrow in  the  early  morning  he’d  be  in  the 
back  seat  of  a jet  roaring  toward  the  Iraqi  bor- 
der. ...  As  I looked  around  the  room,  there  was 
Rod  Mathisen,  the  shortstop  I’d  known  for  36 
years,  and  Tony  Scheuller,  my  insurance  man; 

Jim  Gibbions,  the  assemblyman We  had  all 

grown  up  together.  The  youngest  pilot  amongst 
us  today  was  the  son  of  a man  who  had  given 
me  my  first  local  area  checkout  in  the  RF-101 

Voodoo  more  than  20  years  earlier All  in  all, 

there  were  22  of  us  from  the  Nevada  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  all  close  friends,  and  all  of  us 
with  minds  thinking  and  sorting  out  a thousand 
different  things.  Were  we  ready?...  How  will 
we  do  tomoiTow? 46 

Memories  of  the  morning  of  January  17th 
were  a blur  for  members  of  the  152d,  and  most  of 
them  didn’t  get  much  sleep.  Bath  had  to  deliver 
the  premission  briefing  to  his  flight  in  a gas  mask 
because  the  air  raid  alarm  sounded,  and  everyone 
feared  a Scud  attack  on  the  base.  “The  whole 
thing  was  like  a dream  in  the  dark  night — except 
I was  awake,”  recalled  Bath,  “and  it  was  happen- 
ing. I do  remember  going  to  the  bathroom  more 
than  I had  in  my  entire  life.”47 
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The  152d’s  RF-4Cs  were  among  the  oldest 
USAF  aircraft  in  the  AOR.  Yet,  their  pilots  had  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  them.  That  first  day 
of  the  war,  those  aircraft  were  running  like  fine 
Swiss  watches  because  of  Air  Guard  mainte- 
nance. Bath  remembered  that  when  “I  climbed 
into  the  cockpit  in  the  early  morning  hours,  it  had 
been  surrounded  by  men  that  I knew,  some 
twenty-plus  years.  They  nurtured  and  cared  for 
this  and  other  Phantoms  in  the  unit  since  1975 
like  they  were  their  own.  These  were  guys,  some 
as  old  as  I was,  some  even  older,  who  knew  their 
jobs  better  than  the  best  and  I was  glad.”48 

Once  over  enemy  territory,  things  became 
complex  for  Bath,  and  the  atmosphere  turned 
uglier.  He  recalled  that  “We  were  over  a deck  of 
clouds,  and  the  radios  were  filled  with  the  calls  of 
the  many  packages  operating  in  our  area.  The 
Wild  Weasels  were  having  their  way  with  the 

SAMs  on  the  ground I began  to  watch  two 

smoke  trails  coming  through  the  clouds  toward 
our  aircraft.  The  corkscrew  trails  in  the  sky  were 
almost  hypnotic.”49  The  Iraqi  SAMs  missed  and 
went  back  through  the  clouds  beneath  Bath’s 
flight.  His  flight  then  broke  hard  to  the  left  and 
hit  their  afterburners  as  a distinctive  rattlesnake 
tone  in  the  cockpit  warned  them  that  more  mis- 
siles were  on  the  way.  Bath  then  . . saw  the  first 
of  two  telephone  poles  coming  through  the 
clouds. ...  They  continued  to  move  across  my 
canopy,  so  1 realized  they  were  not  tracking  my 

airplane On  egressing  the  area  we  saw  three 

more  missiles  come  through  the  clouds,  but  to 
this  day,  are  unsure  at  which  of  the  numerous  air- 
craft they  were  aimed.”50 

Following  that  hectic  first  day  of  the  air 
campaign,  the  Nevadans  made  numerous  flights, 
all  of  them  over  enemy  territory.  The  air-to-air 
threat  posed  by  the  Iraqis  evaporated,  as  F-15 
combat  air  patrols  owned  the  air  over  Iraq.  Wild 
Weasels  flew  with  the  RF-4Cs  daily  to  suppress 
any  radar  and  SAM  sites  that  might  be  foolish 
enough  to  attempt  another  missile  attack.  The  re- 
connaissance missions  seemed  easier.  Bath’s 
main  concern  was  “. . . for  all  the  lifelong  friends 
who  were  here  with  me,  [that]  they  are  all  safe 


and  healthy.  I prayed  we  would  all  go  back  to 
Reno  together.”51 

Altogether,  Air  Guardsmen  flew  1 ,045  tacti- 
cal reconnaissance  missions  during  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  including  350  in  combat.  Their 
efforts  were  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  most  tactical  reconnaissance  assets  had  been 
removed  from  the  active-duty  Air  Force.  Conse- 
quently, their  chain  of  command  retained  little 
understanding  of  the  reconnaissance  mission. 
Furthermore,  ANG  reconnaissance  units  were  re- 
cently equipped  with  the  AIM-9  self-defense 
missile,  while  active-duty  reconnaissance  units 
were  not  equipped  with  such  weapons.  A very 
controversial  decision  was  made  at  CENTAF 
Headquarters  not  to  allow  ANG  RF-4Cs  to  em- 
ploy those  missiles  in  the  AOR. 

Air  Guard  fighters  merged  well  with  active- 
duty  squadrons  in  the  4th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
(Provisional)  at  A1  Kharj,  participating  in  the  air 
campaign  from  the  first  day.  By  the  time  the  war 
ended,  the  ANG’s  F-16s  had  flown  3,645  mis- 
sions and  dropped  3,500  tons  of  ordnance  without 
losing  a single  aircraft  to  enemy  fire.  Although 
the  New  Yorkers  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
perform  in  a dedicated  close  air  support  role,  they 
and  the  South  Carolinians  adapted  quickly  to  the 
demands  of  Persian  Gulf  operations.  Just  two 
weeks  after  deploying  to  Saudi  Arabia,  both  units 
found  themselves  in  combat.  Lacking  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  night  and  all-weather  operations, 
however,  they  staged  a variety  of  daylight  attacks 
on  targets  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  These  included 
SA-3  missiles  sites,  airfields,  bridges,  and  the 
Republican  Guard.52 

Although  electronic  countermeasures  and 
Wild  Weasel  support  generally  were  provided  in 
the  area  of  their  targets,  they  were  not  directly  at- 
tached to  ANG  F-16  formations.  For  instance, 
during  South  Carolina’s  first  mission,  an  attack  on 
ten  Iraqi  SAM  sites  in  marginal  weather  condi- 
tions, they  “ . . . soaked  up  more  SAM’s  than  they 
care  to  see  again.  SAM  ‘wiggles,’  chaff  pods, 
RWR...and  eyeballs  (as  well  as  good  prayers 
from  the  chaplain)  got  them  through.”53  Capt. 
Thorne  Ambrose,  an  F-16  pilot  from  Columbia, 
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South  Carolina,  reflected  how  “There  was  a lot  of 
stuff  being  fired  at  us — just  everything  and  the 
kitchen  sink  was  coming  up  through  the  clouds  at 

us We  were  up  in  the  target  area  probably  ten 

or  fifteen  minutes.  It  just  seemed  like  time  stood 
still.  There  were  times  that  I was  supersonic,  and 
it  just  seemed  like  I wasn’t  going  anywhere.”54 
General  Horner  mused  that  “...they  went  up 
there  and  did  a marvelous  job.  However,  their 
laundry  bill  went  up  ten-fold  when  they  got  six  or 
eight  missiles  shot  at  them  the  first  day.  Not  what 
they  had  in  mind  for  war,  but  they  did  a mar- 
velous job.”55 

In  the  special  operations  arena,  Air  Guard 
EC- 130s  flew  approximately  2,000  missions  last- 
ing some  8,000  hours.  From  their  base  at  Thum- 
rait,  Oman,  they  supported  psychological  warfare 
operations  by  broadcasting  surrender  appeals  and 
instructions  to  Iraqi  soldiers  during  Desert  Storm.56 

The  Air  Guard’s  largest  contributions,  as 
gauged  by  the  numbers  of  personnel,  did  not 
come  from  its  fighter  or  special  operations  forces 
but  from  its  wide  range  of  support  missions.  The 
Guard’s  aerial  tankers,  for  example,  pumped  more 
than  250  million  pounds  of  fuel  into  more  than 
18,000  aircraft.57  During  Desert  Storm,  air  refuel- 
ing missions  were  flown  by  fully-loaded  ANG 
KC-135s  orbiting  over  Saudi  Arabia.  According 
to  a unit  history  of  the  Illinois  Air  Guard’s  126th 
Air  Refueling  Wing  (ARW),  “Upon  arrival  at  the 
rendezvous  point,  the  tankers  would  normally  fuel 
four  to  sixteen  fighters.  Sometimes  the  tanker 
would  loiter  in  orbit  and  provide  post-strike  refu- 
eling. The  entire  mission  would  last  approxi- 
mately six  to  eight  hours ”58 

The  Guard’s  airlifters  flew  some  40,000 
hours,  transporting  55,000  people  and  115,000 
tons  of  cargo.  Without  those  and  similar  air  mo- 
bility contributions  from  the  AFRES,  the  Ameri- 
can military  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
might  have  been  dramatically  altered.  The  ANG’s 
aeromedical  personnel,  who  were  absorbed  into 
to  the  larger  Air  Force  system  without  their  unit 
commanders,  cared  for  approximately  1,000  litter 
and  1,500  ambulatory  patients.  Air  Guard  medics 
were  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  second-ech- 


TSgt.  Willie  L.  Durant,  240th  Combat  Communications 
Squadron,  South  Carolina  Air  National  Guard,  served  at  Al 
Kharj,  Saudi  Arabia.  (South  Carolina  ANG  photo) 


elon  medical  care,  and  their  objective  was  to  treat 
wounded  personnel  in  the  field  by  either  return- 
ing them  to  duty  quickly  or  placing  them  into  the 
air  evacuation  system.  The  ANG  medics,  how- 
ever, were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  play  that 
role.  Instead,  they  replaced  active-duty  personnel 
in  CONUS  hospitals,  and  the  latter,  who  had  not 
been  trained  in  second-echelon  care,  were  de- 
ployed to  the  AOR.  Although  General  Shepperd 
had  feared  that  “ ...  we  would  have  a riot  on  our 
hands,”  the  medical  switch  worked  smoothly. 

Like  the  medics,  ANG  firefighters  per- 
formed ably  as  CONUS  backfill  for  the  active 
force,  while  mobilized  security  policeman  and 
aerial  port  squadrons  filled  in  effectively  where 
needed.  Combat  communications  posed  the 
biggest  problem  area  from  the  Air  Guard  perspec- 
tive. Instead  of  deploying  as  integral  units  or 
prepackaged  UTCs,  Air  Guard  combat  communi- 
cations assets  were  used  sparingly  in  small,  tai- 
lored packages  of  volunteers  or  mobilized 
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Air  Guardsman  Lt.  Larry  Franklin,  146  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Squadron  (center),  and  SSgt.  Charles  Holtz  of  the  2d  AES,  prevent 
an  Iraqi  POW  from  going  into  shock.  (U.  S.  Air  Force  photo) 


Guardsmen.  A great  deal  of  unit  equipment  was 
loaned  to  active-duty  Air  Force  units.  The  only 
significant  exceptions  to  that  disappointing  pat- 
tern were  bare  base  communications  operations  at 
A1  Kharj  and  Tabuk  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  bulk  of 
which  were  provided  by  Air  Guardsmen.  Never- 
theless, on  balance,  the  ANG’s  “Combat 
comm[unications]  community  [was]  very  bit- 
ter.. . about  its  diminished  role  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.”59 

Once  the  war  ended,  most  Air  Guardsmen 
(and  members  of  other  reserve  components) 
wanted  to  return  to  civilian  life  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  were  unhappy  with  the  “first-in,  first- 
out”  policy  adopted  to  govern  the  withdrawal  of 
units  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Although  this 
was  not  well  understood  in  the  active-duty  Air 
Force,  most  Guardsmen  had  careers  outside  the 
military  that  commanded  their  primary  attention. 
A combination  of  factors — patriotism,  profes- 


sionalism, unit  pride,  and  a sense  of  adventure — 
motivated  their  service  in  the  Air  Guard.  As 
shown  by  the  tremendous  response  to  the  call  for 
volunteers  early  in  Desert  Shield,  most  were 
eager  to  be  where  the  action  was,  even  if  it  meant 
going  in  harm’s  way.  They  had  no  desire,  how- 
ever, to  involuntarily  serve  as  a garrison  or  deter- 
rent force  once  the  danger  had  passed,  especially 
since  being  mobilized  for  an  extended  period 
caused  severe  financial  and  personal  hardships 
for  some.  From  ANG  units  to  the  senior  leader- 
ship, there  was  a broad  consensus  that  mobilized 
ANG  units  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
AOR  before  their  active-duty  counterparts  re- 
gardless of  when  they  arrived  in  the  desert.  “De- 
mobilization planning  has  been  pretty  much  of  an 
afterthought,”  observed  Senator  John  McCain  in 
June  1991.  Reserve  units  were  not  informed 
about  redeployment  dates  until  after  members  of 
Congress  interceded.  The  issue  was  resolved. 
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however,  before  it  grew  into  a major  political 
controversy  for  the  Bush  administration.60 

Like  their  active-duty  counterparts  and  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  experience  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, Air  Guardsmen  returning  to  the  United  States 
basked  in  the  glow  of  a tremendous  outpouring  of 
patriotism  and  community  support.  The  short  and 
relatively  bloodless  Persian  Gulf  war  enjoyed 
tremendous  public  support,  at  least  after  it  began. 
The  homecoming  of  Air  Guardsmen  of  the  190th 
ARG  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  14  March  1991  was 
not  unusual.  A crowd  of  8,000  to  10,000  waited 
in  hushed  silence  as  the  afternoon  arrival  ap- 
proached, and  some  8,000  American  flags  waved 
in  the  cold  springtime  breeze  of  overcast  skies  on 
the  great  plains.  Then  four  tiny  specks  appeared 
just  above  a tree  line  at  the  end  of  Forbes  Field’s 
runways.  The  throng  burst  into  cheers  as  the  for- 
mation grew  to  seven  then  ten  aircraft.  Each 
KC-135E  aircraft  passed  over  the  airfield  and 
melted  “. . . into  a long  single  line  as  it  banked 
east  and  circled  back  to  the  north  to  begin  the  ap- 
proach and  landing.  As  each  plane’s  wheels 
touched  down  on  the  runway,  the  crowd  erupted 
in  cheers  and  whistles.  Looking  tired,  elated  and 
somewhat  stunned  at  their  reception,  265 
[Guardsmen] . . . arrived  home  from  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.”61 

Despite  efforts  by  ANG  Security  Police,  the 
huge  crowd  surged  forward  and  surrounded  the 
aircraft.  Descending  aircraft  ladders,  each 
Guardsman  received  a can  of  beer  upon  return  to 
Kansas  soil.  The  returning  Guardsmen  were  then 
smothered  by  their  families  and  friends.  “I  knew 
there  was  a homecoming  planned,  but  didn’t 
think  many  people  would  turn  out  after  I heard 
the  weather  report,”  remarked  Col.  Charles  M. 
Baier,  the  190th  Commander,  “and  I never  imag- 
ined the  intensity.  It  was  in  the  air.  You  could 
walk  on  it.”62  In  a brief  ceremony  in  a nearby 
hangar,  General  Killey  told  the  crowd,  “I  think 
this  represents  what  America  is  all  about,  right 
here.”63  Killey  congratulated  the  Air  Guardsmen, 
stressing  their  “super  job”  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Brig. 
Gen.  James  Rueger,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Kansas,  commended  the  Air  Guard  contingent, 


and  other  dignitaries  on  hand  extended  their  wel- 
come home  to  the  190th,  including  Congressman 
Jim  Slattery  of  Topeka.  Local  area  business  firms 
provided  refreshments  for  the  crowd.  After  offi- 
cial ceremonies,  people  “.  . . broke  into  small 
groups  gathered  around  the  individually  returning 
airmen,  then  began  to  dwindle  away. . . . ”64  They 
melted  into  the  population  they  had  left  behind  to 
serve  in  the  Guard. 

Although  there  were  some  relatively  minor 
problems.  Air  Guard  leaders  were  convinced  that 
their  organization’s  participation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  was  a resounding  success.  In  a prelim- 
inary internal  analysis,  the  NGB’s  Air  Directorate 
concluded  that  the  Air  Guard  had  “ . . . provided 
visible  proof  of  the  readiness,  professionalism, 
and  combat  capability  of  the  nation’s  Air  Guard 
forces  while  at  the  same  time  validating  the  Total 
Force  Policy,  a policy  of  integrating  active-duty 
and  reserve  component  forces  in  operations, 
training,  equipment,  and  tasking.”65  General  Kil- 
ley explained  that  “ . . . the  total  Air  Force  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  a Total  Force  should 

work We  have  trained  our  force  diligently  and 

realistically  for  the  last  decade The  readiness 

was  particularly  evident  in  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  From  the  very  beginning,  we  participated 
in  every  mission  area.”66 

Senior  Air  Force  leaders  apparently  shared 
General  Killey’s  assessment.  General  McPeak 
stressed  that  “I’ve  always  been  very  impressed 
with  the  Guard.. ..We  take  aboard  [ANG] 
squadrons  that  integrate  directly  into  larger  com- 
bat formations.  And,  when  they  do  that,  as  they 
did  in  Desert  Storm,  they  are  functionally  indis- 
tinguishable from  active-duty  squadrons  to  per- 
form from  day  one.” 67 

General  Homer  observed  that  the  Air  Guard 
was  an  integral  part  of  CENTAF’s  war  plans  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  even  prior  to  the  crisis  unleashed  by 
Saddam  Hussein  in  the  summer  of  1990.  He 
stressed  that  “ . . . they  were  fundamental  to  every- 
thing that  we  did I was  absolutely  convinced 

that  they  would  all  function  as  C-l  units,  as  com- 
bat-ready units.”68  He  then  noted  that  “...on  the 
whole  I couldn’t  tell  a Guard  from  active-duty  or 
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A majority  of  the  ANG  personnel  mobilized  for  active  duty  were  not  members  of  combat  Hying  units.  This  group  of  firefighters  of 
the  132d  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  of  the  Iowa  Air  National  Guard  were  mobilized  to  serve  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri. 
(NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 


reservist  rank,  other  than  the  way  they  painted  their 
equipment.”69  Homer’s  Air  Guardsmen  did  not  lose 
a single  plane  to  enemy  fire  and  proved  a match  for 
their  active-duty  counterparts.  “They  performed 
very  well,”  emphasized  Homer,  “I’m  absolutely 
tmthful  about  this,  I cannot  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween active  [personnel]  or  Guard And  that’s 

the  way  it’s  supposed  to  be.”70 

The  Air  Guard  validated  its  approach  to  the 
Total  Force  Policy  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 
Compared  to  previous  mobilizations,  its  units  and 
individuals  were  much  better  prepared  to  perform 
their  missions  upon  entry  into  federal  service.  The 
resources  and  hard  work  of  the  1980s  paid  off. 
Well-equipped  and  well-trained  Guardsmen  re- 
sponded much  more  rapidly  and  performed  more 


effectively  than  in  previous  call-ups.  They  were  in- 
tegrated into  operations  with  their  active  duty  and 
AFRES  counterparts  with  a minimum  of  disruption 
and  delay.  Once  in  federal  service,  they  performed 
ably  by  any  standard  across  a broad  spectrum  of 
missions.  In  most  areas,  Air  Force  leaders  showed 
no  reluctance  to  call  on  the  Air  Guard.  In  the 
fighter  arena,  the  availability  of  adequate  active 
duty  resources  limited  the  ANG’s  participation  in 
the  Gulf  war,  but  in  at  least  two  areas,  airlift  and 
aerial  refueling,  the  contribution  of  the  Air  Guard 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  were  absolutely  essential 
to  the  speed  and  the  scope  of  the  American  military 
intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Air  Guard  actively  sought  a major  role 
in  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm, 
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and  volunteers  flooded  in  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  crisis  to  augment  the  active-duty  Air 
Force.  Moreover,  the  ANG’s  senior  leadership, 
its  unit  commanders,  and  its  allies  on  Capitol 
Hill  vigorously  pressed  to  be  included  in  the  ac- 
tion. The  stakes  were  enormous,  for  the  specter 
of  Vietnam  had  to  be  exorcised  and  the  Total 
Force  Policy  validated.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  significant  reductions  in  the  active-duty 
force,  it  was  essential  that  the  Air  Guard  stake 
out  its  claim  to  a continuing  role  as  a first-line 
reserve  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  process  of  responding  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis,  the  Air  Guard  redefined  itself  for  a 
new  era.  Despite  some  misgivings  because  of  the 
impact  on  unit  morale  and  cohesion,  it  had  to  be 
capable  of  responding  to  a broad  spectrum  of 
missions  ranging  from  nation-building  and 
counter-terrorism  to  regional  conflicts  and  even  a 
major  war  with  the  remnants  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  do  this,  it  was  prepared  to  tailor  its  responses 
to  fit  the  situation  and  serve  the  needs  of  its  pa- 
tron and  customer,  the  active-duty  Air  Force.  Mo- 
bilizing entire  flying  units  and  maintaining  their 
integrity  while  in  federal  service,  although  desir- 
able, would  no  longer  be  the  only  acceptable  ap- 
proach to  supporting  the  Air  Force  in  a crisis.  In- 
stead, the  Air  Guard  would  be  prepared  to  custom 
tailor  its  response  to  fit  the  situation.  That  could 
involve  individual  volunteers,  tailored  UTCs  of 
volunteers,  or  mobilized  Guardsmen  developed  in 
response  to  specific  contingencies,  and  mobiliz- 
ing entire  units  up  to  wings  that  could  operate  as 
stand-alone  units  on  austere  bases. 


The  Gulf  crisis  also  highlighted  the  fact  that 
the  force  structure  of  the  ANG  had  changed 
enormously  in  recent  decades.  At  its  inception  as 
a separate  reserve  component  of  the  Air  Force 
after  World  War  II,  the  Air  Guard’s  force  struc- 
ture was  overwhelmingly  composed  of  combat 
flying  units.  That  had  begun  to  change  gradually 
in  the  1950s,  but  the  process  accelerated  dramati- 
cally in  the  1980s.  During  previous  mobiliza- 
tions, most  of  the  Air  Guardsmen  called  into  fed- 
eral service  belonged  to  combat  units.  All  that 
changed  markedly  in  1990-1991,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Air  Guardsmen  mobilized 
during  Desert  Shield  did  not  belong  to  combat 
units.  Indeed,  most  of  them  had  not  even  been 
part  of  flying  units,  the  traditional  heart  of  the 
Air  Guard. 

By  leaning  forward  and  validating  the  Total 
Force  Policy,  the  Air  Guard  strengthened  its  abil- 
ity to  play  a major  role  in  the  post-Cold  War  U.S. 
military  establishment.  In  the  eyes  of  its  senior 
leadership,  the  Air  Guard’s  military  capability 
was  no  longer  a significant  issue,  although  of 
course,  the  high  standards  of  readiness  and  mili- 
tary capability  demonstrated  during  the  Gulf  war 
could  be  undermined  in  the  future  by  poorly  man- 
aged budgets,  inadequate  training,  obsolescent 
equipment,  or  inappropriate  missions.  The  real 
issue,  however,  was  the  accessibility  of  Air  Guard 
assets  in  the  new  world  order.  In  reinventing  it- 
self during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the  leadership 
of  the  Air  Guard  sought  to  demonstrate  to  the  Air 
Force  that  its  assets  would  be  available  to  aug- 
ment the  active-duty  force  whenever  needed. 
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AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM 


Air  Guardsmen  played  important  roles  in  the  U.S.  miliary  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  August  1990.  Initially,  Air  Guard 
volunteers  concentrated  on  airlifting  as  well  as  flying  air  refueling,  reconnaissance,  tactical  airlift,  and  special  operations  missions. 

This  pilot  of  the  1 17th  Air  Refueling  Squadron  KC-135  Stratotanker  aircraft  looks  out  a side  window  as  the  aircraft  banks  into  a turn 
on  a refueling  flight  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  (photo  1 ).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 

On  5 October  1990,  the  Air  Force  mobilized  two  Air  Guard  C-130  units,  one  from  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  the  other  from  Dallas, 
Texas.  They  deployed  sixteen  C-130H  aircraft  and  aircrews  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  A crew  of  the  181st  Tactical  Airlift  Squadron,  Texas 
Air  National  Guard,  loads  equipment  onto  a C-130  Hercules  transport  during  Desert  Shield  (photo  2).  (U.S.  Navy  photo) 

RF-4C  Phantoms  from  the  152d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group  of  Reno,  Nevada,  prepare  for  a mission  during  Desert  Storm  (photo  3). 
(U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  DESERT  STORM 


Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  combined  attack  of  Coalition  forces  on  Iraq  began  in  the  early  hours  of  17  January  1991  with  an  indepen- 
dent air  campaign  that  ended  on  28  February  1991  after  a four-day  combined  forces  ground  and  air  assault.  Air  Guardsmen  played  an  inte- 
gral role  in  the  air  campaign. 


Volunteer  crews  from  the  193d  SOG,  Pennsylvania  ANG,  were  dispatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  28  August  1990,  with  their  equip- 
ment configured  to  receive  and  broadcast  electronic  signals  (photo  1).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

Pilot  of  the  New  York  Air  National  Guard  walks  to  fully  loaded  F-16  for  another  mission  in  Desert  Storm  (photo  2).  (photo  by 
MSgt.  John  Luszcz) 

Aerial  refueling  facilitated  two  different  aspects  of  the  Gulf  War:  speedy  deployment  of  large  air  forces  to  the  region,  and  the  use  of 
these  forces  in  large  and  complex  air  combat  operations.  In  one  of  them,  an  F-16  Fighting  Falcon  receives  fuel  from  an  ANG  KC-135  Stra- 
totanker,  as  another  F-16  awaits  his  turn,  (photo  3).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 


DESERT  STORM 


Supporting  the  flying  units  was  no  less  a staggering  accomplishment.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  alone  used  fifteen  million  gallons  of  jet  fuel 
each  day  at  the  height  of  the  war.  Fueling  one  of  the  F-16s  during  Desert  Storm  are  members  of  the  169th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  of  the 
South  Carolina  Air  National  Guard  (photo  1 ).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 

Maintenance  was  often  a Total  Force  operation  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  An  Air  Guard  and  an  active  duty  Air  Force  technician 
trouble-shoot  the  wiring  of  an  F-16  during  Desert  Storm  (photo  2).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 

Another  essential  support  element  in  tactical  reconnaissance  was  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  by  way  of  aerial  photography.  Special- 
ists of  the  152d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group,  Nevada  Air  National  Guard,  remove  film  from  an  RF^fC  that  had  returned  from  a mission 
during  Desert  Storm  (photo  3).  (U.S.  Air  Force  photo) 


FINALE  FOR  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  were  solid  successes  for  the  Air  Guard.  After  the  territory  was  recaptured  by  Coalition 
forces,  several  airmen  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  One  pilot  of  the  169th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  of  the  South 
Carolina  Air  National  Guard  looks  over  a destroyed  Iraqi  tank  (photo  1 , top  left).  (South  Carolina  ANG  photo) 

Air  Guardsmen  returning  to  the  United  States  basked  in  the  glow  of  a tremendous  outpouring  of  patriotism  and  community  support. 
The  homecoming  of  Air  Guardsman  of  the  190th  ARG  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  14  March  1991  was  not  unusual  (photo  2,  top  left).  (NGB 
Historical  Services  Collection) 

No  less  enthusiastic  was  the  welcome  extended  by  Governor  Michael  N.  Castle  (Delaware)  and  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Killey,  Director  of 
the  Air  National  Guard,  to  members  of  the  Delaware  Air  National  Guard  returning  from  the  Persian  Gulf  (photo  3).  (NGB  Historical  Ser- 
vices Collection) 

Behind  them.  Coalition  forces  left  a devastation  of  Iraqi  vehicles  and  equipment  on  the  road  to  Basra  (photo  4).  (U.S.  Air  Force) 


Chapter  VII 

A Force  In  Reserve 


KANSAS  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 


The  transition  to  the  B-1B  conventional  bomber  role  was  a prime  example  of  the  Air  Guard’s  drive  to  diversify  its  post-Cold  War 
flying  missions.  By  the  mid-1990s,  the  ANG  was  no  longer  a predominantly  fighter  force.  The  184th  Bombardment  Group, 
Kanasas  Air  National  Guard,  became  a B-1B  unit  effective  1 July  1994.  (Kansas  National  Guard  photo) 


While  the  Cold  War  receded  into  memory 
and  the  Soviet  Union  dissolved,  the  Air  National 
Guard  continued  to  grow  and  modernize.  By  30 
September  1991,  its  total  personnel  strength 
reached  117,786,  with  a full-time  complement  of 
24,723  technicians  and  8,630  AGRs  manning  92 
flying  units  and  five  flight  training  units  plus  nu- 
merous support  and  technical  organizations.  The 
Guard  continued  converting  to  increasingly  so- 
phisticated aircraft,  including  the  F-16  and  up- 


grades of  its  airlifters  and  tankers  while  phasing 
out  the  last  of  its  A-7s,  F-4Es,  and  OA-37s.  Three 
of  its  aircraft  systems — the  A-7s,  C-130As,  and 
C-130Bs — were  30  or  more  years  old.  These  were 
difficult  to  support  logistically,  and  there  was  lim- 
ited expertise  available  on  their  wartime  employ- 
ment because  the  active  force  no  longer  flew  them. 

Despite  limitations  imposed  by  older  equip- 
ment, the  ANG  constituted  a growing  portion  of 
the  total  Air  Force  as  the  active-duty  establish- 
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ment  continued  to  shrink.  Among  its  many  mis- 
sion responsibilities,  the  Air  Guard’s  flying  units 
contributed  92  percent  of  the  CONUS-based  inter- 
ceptors,* 38  percent  of  the  tactical  airlift,  60  per- 
cent of  the  tactical  reconnaissance,  25  percent  of 
the  tactical  fighters,  and  20  percent  of  the  aerial 
tankers  available  to  the  Air  Force  at  the  end  of  FY 
1991.  Its  nonflying  units  included  94  percent  of 
the  aircraft  control  and  warning,  70  percent  of  the 
engineering  installation,  65  percent  of  the  combat 
communications,  and  26  percent  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering personnel  available  to  the  Air  Force.1 

The  Air  Guard  had  evolved  into  a valued  re- 
serve component  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  As 
demonstrated  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  of 
1990-1991,  it  contained  individuals  and  units  ca- 
pable of  rapid  global  deployment  and  immediate 
integration  into  the  operations  of  the  active-duty 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  at  high  levels 
of  competence.  The  development  of  the  modern 
ANG  and  its  performance  during  the  Gulf  crisis 
was  the  product  of  an  increasingly  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  the  high  levels 
of  military  spending  during  the  1980s.  On  a more 
fundamental  level,  however,  it  reflected  the  fu- 
sion of  three  distinctive  American  military  tradi- 
tions that  were  rooted  in  the  nation's  early  his- 
tory: the  militia,  volunteers,  and  professionals. 

Reliance  on  citizen-soldiers  has  been  the 
oldest  and  most  venerated  of  America’s  military 
traditions.  Beginning  with  Jamestown  in  1607, 
Americans  have  depended  upon  the  militia  and 
wartime  volunteers  to  defend  themselves  against 
Indians  and  hostile  European  powers.  Distrusting 
professional  military  men,  they  considered  them 
threats  to  individual  liberty,  unnecessary  and  in- 
effective in  the  novel  conditions  of  the  new 
world,  and  far  too  expensive.  Following  the 
American  Revolution,  the  common  militia 
slipped  into  a serious  decline  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Its  place  was  taken  by  volunteer  mili- 
tia units  and  a small  but  increasingly  capable  reg- 
ular Army.  The  latter  was  essentially  a constabu- 


*  Percentages  determined  by  counting  primary  authorized 
aircraft. 


lary  force  that  concerned  itself  with  policing  the 
Indians  and  helping  to  foster  the  nation’s  eco- 
nomic development.  Nevertheless,  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century,  citizen-soldiers  manned 
America’s  wartime  armies  and  maintained  do- 
mestic order  in  peacetime.  Their  initial  limita- 
tions in  discipline  and  training  during  wartime 
were  little  worse  than  those  of  their  professional 
counterparts.  With  proper  leadership,  however, 
those  shortcomings  were  quickly  overcome. 

Until  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  militia 
and  National  Guard  were  primarily  state  and 
local  institutions.  After  the  War  of  1812,  they 
came  to  depend  upon  voluntary,  unpaid  mem- 
bership, and  received  little  equipment  from  the 
federal  government.  Instead,  Guard  units  de- 
pended upon  uncertain  state  appropriations  and 
the  contributions  of  their  individual  members. 
Units  based  their  recruiting  appeals  primarily  on 
social  and  fraternal  inducements  plus  the  lure  of 
a commission.  According  to  historian  Jerry 
Cooper,  “The  essence  of  state  military  service 
was  the  volunteer  tradition,  in  peace  and  war,  in 
which  the  amateur  citizen-soldier  ultimately 
made  his  own  personal  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  would  serve  his  state  and  nation.  After 
1916,  the  individual  Guardsman  had  to  answer 
the  federal  call ”2 

The  great  conflicts  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury— World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Cold 
War — revolutionized  the  Guard.  Guardsmen 
called  into  service  for  extended  periods  of  duty 
during  such  crises  discovered  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  training,  discipline,  and  traditions  of 
the  regular  Army  (and  Air  Force)  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  Officers  had  to  adhere  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  active-duty  establishment  if  they 
wished  to  win  key  assignments  and  promotions. 
After  World  War  II,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
not  the  states,  set  the  minimum  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  Guard,  and  the  Guard  relied 
overwhelmingly  on  the  federal  government  for 
equipment  and  financial  support.  From  the  early 
1960s,  Washington,  D.C.,  provided  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  Army  and  Air  Guards’  budgets.  In 
that  context,  it  was  unlikely  by  the  early  1990s 
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that  any  governor  or  adjutant  general  would  ever 
again  defy  the  Pentagon  as  Governors  Perpich 
and  Dukakis  did  in  the  1980s.  To  remain  a viable 
military  organization,  the  Guard  accepted  an 
enormous  amount  of  federal  control,  funding,  and 
liability  for  active  service,  and  in  the  process  lost 
some  independence.3 

If  judged  by  the  results  it  achieved,  Amer- 
ica’s reliance  on  the  militia  and  wartime  volun- 
teers was  an  appropriate  response  to  conditions  in 
the  new  world  and  was  consistent  with  the  na- 
tion’s values.  With  the  militia  as  their  core  mili- 
tary institution,  the  English  colonies  survived  the 
dangerous  colonial  period,  won  their  indepen- 
dence, preserved  the  nation  during  a catastrophic 
Civil  War,  and  established  control  of  an  enor- 
mous continental  domain. 

By  the  late  19th  century,  several  factors 
began  to  threaten  America’s  reliance  on  citizen- 
soldiers.  The  enormous  size  of  modern  armies 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  war  demanded  an 
officer  corps  that  could  conduct  sound  advanced 
planning,  lead  troops  in  battle,  and  still  manage 
logistics  and  transportation.  It  was  also  of  critical 
importance  that  forces  be  well  trained  before  ac- 
tual hostilities  began,  and  modern  warfare  be- 
tween industrialized  nations  demanded  a profes- 
sional officer  corps  and  a large,  well-trained  body 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  Once  mobilized, 
citizen-soldiers  had  to  fit  into  that  increasingly 
professional  military  structure.  Nevertheless, 
Americans  continued  to  distrust  the  idea  of  large 
standing  armies  and  retained  the  citizen-soldier  as 
an  essential  element  of  the  nation’s  military  struc- 
ture, although  the  latter  were  to  be  organized, 
supplied,  trained,  and  equipped  in  accordance 
with  the  professional  military  standards  of  the 
regular  Army  (and  later,  the  Air  Force).  Despite 
the  strictly  federal  reserve  programs  created  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  the  historic  state-based  militia 
refused  to  die,  eventually  emerging  as  the  modem 
National  Guard,  including  its  aviation  compo- 
nent, early  in  the  20th  century.4 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Spanish-American  War  as  a world  power  with  a 
colonial  empire  was  the  second  factor  altering  the 


historic  role  of  the  nation’s  citizen-soldiers.  The 
militia  had  been  essentially  a defensive  force  that 
was  mobilized  (or  volunteered)  for  wars  and 
other  contingencies.  Expeditions  overseas  for  un- 
declared hostilities  and  extended  garrison  service 
abroad  demanded  a standing  professional  force. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  late 
1940s,  the  United  States  turned  to  a large  military 
establishment  in  peacetime  for  the  first  time,  in 
response  to  the  unprecedented  security  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  historic  de- 
partures, a large  portion  of  that  force  was  de- 
ployed overseas,  and  it  relied  heavily  on  the 
peacetime  draft  to  fill  its  ranks  until  1973. 

Technology  was  the  third  factor  altering  the 
military  relationship  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  government.  With  the  advent  of  steam  and 
steel  warships  in  the  late  19th  century,  navies  had 
to  maintain  a higher  degree  of  operational  readi- 
ness in  peacetime  because  early  battles  might  be 
crucial  in  winning  command  of  the  sea.  Military 
aviators  saw  similar  requirements  for  operational 
proficiency  and  constant  practice.  Budgetary  lim- 
its, plus  complex  logistical,  maintenance,  and  re- 
search and  development  requirements  in  peace- 
time, suggested  that  military  aviation  was  the 
province  of  professionals — not  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs. Championed  by  intellectuals  like  Emory 
Upton,  professional  Anny  officers  pursued  such  a 
policy  for  the  ground  forces  since  the  late  19th 
century.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cold  War  pe- 
riod, however,  they  enjoyed  little  success  in  con- 
vincing policymakers  and  the  American  people 
that  a large  professional  Army  held  in  a high  state 
of  readiness  was  essential  to  the  nation’s  security.5 

National  Guard  aviation  emerged  during  the 
period  of  enormous  institutional  and  technologi- 
cal ferment  in  the  American  military  establish- 
ment prior  to  World  War  I.  Initially,  it  was  pri- 
marily a grass  roots  affair.  Individual  Guardsmen, 
some  adjutants  general,  early  civilian  flyers,  and 
pioneer  Army  pilots  sought  to  exploit  any  and  all 
possibilities  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
American  aviation,  but  they  enjoyed  very  little 
success  in  promoting  the  development  of  orga- 
nized Guard  flying  units  because  of  the  lack  of 
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adequate  funding.  Spurred,  however,  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  and  private  donations  as  well  as 
the  personal  interest  of  affluent  individual 
Guardsmen  such  as  Raynall  Cawthorne  Bolling, 
the  National  Guard  developed  a significant  body 
of  trained  aviators  prior  to  American  entry  into 
World  War  I.  Although  the  two  existing  Guard 
aviation  units  were  disbanded  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Guard  volunteers  substantially  contributed 
on  an  individual  basis  to  America’s  first  air  war 
in  1917-1918. 

In  1920,  the  War  Department  decided  to  or- 
ganize aviation  units  in  the  National  Guard’s 
eighteen  authorized  postwar  infantry  divisions. 
That  key  decision,  which  was  apparently  influ- 
enced by  intense  grass  roots  Guard  lobbying  and 
the  availability  of  large  stocks  of  surplus  wartime 
aviation  equipment,  put  National  Guard  aviation 
on  a permanent  footing.  Local  communities 
across  the  nation  and  former  World  War  1 flyers, 
many  with  no  previous  Guard  connections,  con- 
ducted intensive  lobbying  campaigns  to  obtain 
those  units.  Eventually,  29  observation  squadrons 
were  organized  to  support  Guard  infantry  divi- 
sion and  Army  corps  headquarters.  Reflecting 
growing  international  tensions  and  increased 
American  military  spending,  ten  were  organized 
during  the  1939-1941  period.  Although  increas- 
ingly outside  the  mainstream  of  Air  Corps  doctri- 
nal and  technological  development.  National 
Guard  aviation  developed  a cadre  of  skilled  flyers 
and  mechanics.  During  World  War  II,  their  units 
were  essentially  broken  up  upon  mobilization. 
Nevertheless,  they  provided  a valuable  source  of 
trained  personnel  and  organizational  cadres  for 
the  rapidly  expanding  Army  Air  Forces. 

Although,  as  in  1917-1918,  Guardsmen 
contributed  to  the  American  air  effort  during 
World  War  I as  individuals,  they  and  their  ground 
force  counterparts  were  determined  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  America’s  postwar  military  estab- 
lishment. Through  an  intense  campaign  within 
the  War  Department  and  Congress,  the  National 
Guard  managed  to  retain  its  status  as  the  Army’s 
primary  combat  reserve  force.  Against  the  best 
professional  judgement  of  AAF  leaders,  the 


Guard’s  political  clout  also  won  a postwar  role  as 
the  top  reserve  component  of  the  new  U.S.  Air 
Force.  The  marriage  of  political  expedience  and 
modem  technology,  however,  was  hardly  a happy 
one.  During  the  late  1940s,  the  Air  Guard  was  es- 
sentially a collection  of  state-sponsored  and  fed- 
erally funded  flying  clubs.  Although  filled  with 
large  numbers  of  veteran  combat  flyers,  its  units 
flew  obsolescent  aircraft  and  lacked  effective  su- 
pervision by  the  Air  Force.  The  mobilization  de- 
bacle produced  by  the  Korean  War,  convinced 
key  ANG  leaders  that  their  organization’s  future 
was  dim  unless  it  was  closely  aligned  with  the 
professional  standards  and  daily  operations  of  the 
active-duty  Air  Force,  and  some  senior  Air  Force 
leaders  recognized  the  political  and  military  mer- 
its of  that  approach. 

In  pursuit  of  those  goals,  the  Air  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  pioneered  a “Total  Force”  approach 
to  reserve  programs  after  the  Korean  War,  which 
began  with  the  ANG’s  offer  to  augment  the  Air 
Force’s  air  defense  runway  alert  program.  Gradu- 
ally, other  key  innovations  were  put  into  place, 
including  the  gaining  command  concept  of  re- 
serve forces  management,  the  widespread  use  of 
volunteers  to  augment  active  force  operations,  the 
selected  reserve  force  program,  and  inclusion  of 
the  Guard  in  war  plans. 

Policy  changes  and  mobilizations  such  as 
Korea  and  Berlin  as  well  as  liberal  infusions  of  re- 
sources in  the  1980s  drove  evolutionary  changes 
in  the  Air  Guard.  Its  basic  organizational  para- 
digm shifted  from  an  M-day  force  requiring  post- 
mobilization training  and  additional  resources  to  a 
true  force-in-reserve,  as  Air  Guard  units  were  held 
in  a high  state  of  readiness  and  capable  of  rapid 
global  deployment.  Trained  and  inspected  by  the 
Air  Force  in  accordance  with  active-duty  stan- 
dards, integrated  on  a daily  basis  with  the  plan- 
ning and  operational  activities  of  its  parent  ser- 
vice, enjoying  the  services  of  a growing  force  of 
full-time  technicians  and  AGRs,  and  successful  in 
recruiting  large  numbers  of  active-duty  veterans 
to  fill  its  ranks,  the  Air  Guard  performed  in  an  in- 
creasingly professional  manner  while  maintaining 
its  militia  roots  and  volunteer  tradition. 
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Unlike  its  Army  counterpart,  the  Air  Guard 
was  not  stressed  by  the  competing  demands  of  its 
state  and  federal  roles.  Although  it  has  supported 
state  and  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  civil 
disturbances  and  natural  disasters  since  the 
1 920s,  that  function  has  been  episodic  at  best  and 
was  a by-product  of  existing  equipment  and  man- 
power resources  such  as  aircraft,  communications 
and  engineering  gear,  security  police,  and  med- 
ical personnel.  In  practice,  state  roles  have  been 
primarily  a responsibility  of  the  Army  Guard, 
which  is  trained,  equipped,  and  geographically 
dispersed  in  ways  that  facilitate  dealing  with  state 
requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Air  Guard, 
at  least  since  the  Korean  War,  has  been  integrated 
with  the  training  and  operational  activities  of  the 
Air  Force  on  a daily  basis.  Because  of  that  inte- 
gration and  the  need  to  function  in  accordance 
with  Air  Force  standards  and  procedures,  state  re- 
quirements and  influence  have  been  less  signifi- 
cant for  the  Air  Guard  than  its  Army  counterpart. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  limitations  on  the 
Air  Guard’s  ability  to  support  national  policy  ob- 
jectives, and  although  it  has  been  equipped  with 
first-line  aircraft  such  as  the  F-16,  obsolescent 
equipment  is  still  a concern.  Typically,  the  Air 
Guard  still  flies  aircraft  that  are  not  quite  as  ad- 
vanced as  those  in  the  active  force  inventory. 

While  the  ANG  has  always  found  ways  to 
perform  its  operational  tasks,  another  mobiliza- 
tion like  Desert  Shield  could  carry  significant  do- 
mestic, political,  and  diplomatic  costs,  such  as 
those  evident  during  the  Berlin  and  Vietnam  War 
call-ups.  In  recent  years,  routine  annual  training 
of  National  Guard  units  in  Central  America  gen- 
erated political  controversy,  and  several  gover- 
nors, opposed  to  U.S.  policy  in  that  region, 
brought  lawsuits  against  the  federal  government 
to  prevent  Guardsmen  from  their  states  from 
being  sent  to  that  region.  Although  the  courts  re- 
jected these  lawsuits,  the  episodes  underscore  the 
limitations  on  using  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to 
support  controversial  American  foreign  policies. 

As  its  combat  units  have  approached  the  Air 
Force  requirement  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
operational  readiness  and  be  prepared  for  rapid 


global  deployment,  the  gap  in  the  Air  Guard’s  op- 
erating costs  compared  to  the  active  force  have 
narrowed.  In  1967,  the  RAND  Corporation  esti- 
mated that  cost  gap  to  be  50  percent,  and  it  has 
probably  narrowed  significantly  since  then,  as  di- 
rect buys  of  new  aircraft  and  support  equipment 
further  reduce  the  cost  advantage.  If  Air  Guard 
unit  costs  approach  those  of  the  active-duty  Air 
Force,  the  Guard  may  become  an  increasingly 
less  attractive  option  to  national  policymakers. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  roles  and  missions 
that  the  Guard  is  apparently  ill-suited  to  carry 
out.  The  command  and  control,  intelligence,  ad- 
vanced technical  training,  logistics,  and  research 
and  development  that  constitute  the  foundations 
of  modem  air  power  are  not  especially  promising 
candidates  for  a decentralized  program  like  the 
ANG.  Missions  such  as  nuclear  deterrence,  which 
require  extremely  high  state  of  readiness,  intense 
operating  tempos,  and  frequent  deployment  are 
usually  not  considered  appropriate  for  the  Guard.6 

The  Air  Force  has  managed  its  reserve  pro- 
grams with  a functional  approach  that  exploits 
the  inherent  geographic  mobility  of  air  power. 
ANG  units,  scattered  across  the  country  at  munic- 
ipal airports  and  military  bases,  can  maintain  and 
fly  their  aircraft  daily.  Units  can  conduct  realistic 
operational  training  at  their  home  stations  and 
quickly  fly  elsewhere  to  either  conduct  combat 
training  or  support  the  operational  needs  of  the 
active  force,  with  basic  combat  elements  consist- 
ing of  a flight  of  two  or  four  aircraft. 

Many  skills  developed  in  the  air  reserves  are 
transferable  to  civilian  life  and  vice  versa,  and 
aviation,  with  its  emphasis  on  advanced  technol- 
ogy, remains  a glamorous  activity  with  great  ap- 
peal. These  factors  have  enabled  them  to  recruit 
high-caliber  people  suited  for  the  program.  More- 
over, a majority  of  those  individuals  have  exten- 
sive active-duty  military  experience.7 

The  institutional  culture  of  the  Air  Force  has 
also  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  reserve 
components.  Because  of  the  enormous  military 
and  political  problems  caused  by  the  Korean  War 
mobilization,  the  Air  Force  was  compelled  to  re- 
vamp its  reserve  programs.  Consequently,  the 
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ANG  and  the  AFRES  were  integrated  gradually 
into  the  routine  planning,  programming,  budgetary, 
and  operational  processes  of  the  active  force. 
These  management  innovations  served  as  a model 
for  the  Defense  Department’s  current  Total  Force 
Policy.8  They  also  secured  actual  wartime  missions 
such  as  air  defense  and  airlift  to  augment  the  active 
force  daily,  while  their  regular  peacetime  support 
of  the  active  force  honed  their  wartime  skills. 

Politics  has  also  contributed  to  the  ANG's 
success.  The  Guard  has  relied  on  Congress  to  safe- 
guard its  interests  against  the  active-duty  establish- 
ment and  provide  relatively  generous  funding  of 
their  programs.  Congress  also  enacted  laws  plac- 
ing the  administration  of  all  reserve  programs  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  while  consistently  oppos- 
ing efforts  by  the  Defense  Department  and  the  mil- 
itary services  to  combine  their  Guard  and  strictly 


federal  reserve  components.  It  is  doubtful  that, 
without  the  active  support  of  Congress,  the  Air 
Force  would  have  the  strong  reserve  programs  it 
enjoys,  especially  in  periods  of  extreme  force  and 
budget  reduction  pressure.9 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Guard  are  comple- 
mentary organizations.  To  be  effective,  the  ANG 
requires  modem  equipment,  substantial  peacetime 
missions,  realistic  training,  and  integration  into 
wartime  plans.  Guard  volunteers  provide  crucial 
support  daily  to  the  active-duty  Air  Force  around 
the  globe  in  missions  including  suppression  of 
Iraqi  radar  sites  with  F-4G  “Wild  Weasels”  and 
humanitarian  relief  in  Bosnia  by  its  C-130s.  In  the 
process  of  developing  an  accommodation  with  the 
active-duty  Air  Force,  the  ANG  has  demonstrated 
that  citizen-airmen  need  not  take  a back  seat  to 
any  professionals  in  the  world.10 


Kentucky  Air  Guardsmen  push  pallets  of  flour  into  a C-130  destined  for  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Air  Guardsmen  were  actively  in- 
volved in  U.S.  military  operations  around  the  globe  on  a daily  basis.  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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AFTER  DESERT  STORM 


In  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War  and  with  the  downsizing  of  active  duty  military  forces.  Air  National  Guard  volunteers  supported  “real- 
world"  operations  across  the  globe. 

Crews  in  the  cockpit  of  a C-130  from  the  123d  Airlift  Wing,  Kentucky  ANG,  approach  Sarajevo  on  a humanitarian  mission  in  1994 
(photo  1).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

As  part  of  regular  operations  throughout  the  world,  the  170th  Air  Refueling  Group  of  the  New  Jersey  ANG,  fuels  a 105th  MAG  C— 5 
of  the  New  York  ANG  (photo  2).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 

Flying  A-10  aircraft,  such  as  the  one  above,  units  of  the  103d  Fighter  Group,  Connecticut  ANG,  participated  in  Operation  Deny  Flight 
during  1994—1995,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  United  Nations  no-fly  zone  over  Bosnia  (photo  3).  (NGB  Historical  Services  Collection) 
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National  Guard  Observation  Squadrons  in  World  War  11 1 

1940-1945 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

1 945  Designation 

Theater2 

101  Obs  Sqn(MA) 

25  Nov  1940 

39  Photo  Ren  Sqn 

ETO 

102  Obs  Sqn  (NY) 

15  Oct  1940 

102  Tac  Ren  Sqn 

(disbanded  15  Apr  44,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

103  Obs  Sqn  (PA) 

17  Feb  1941 

40  Photo  Ren  Sqn 

CBI 

104  Obs  Sqn  (MD) 

3 Feb  1941 

489  Ftr  Sqn 

(disbanded  1 May  44,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

105  Obs  Sqn  (TN) 

16  Sep  1940 

105  Ren  Sqn  (Bomb) 

(disbanded  15  Aug  43,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

106  Obs  Sqn  (AL) 

25  Nov  1940 

100  Bomb  Sqn  (Med) 

SWPA 

107  Obs  Sqn  (MI) 

15  Oct  1940 

107  Tac  Ren  Sqn 

ETO 

108  Obs  Sqn(IL) 

3 Feb  1941 

108  Obs  Sqn 
(inactivated  1 Nov  43) 

Canal  Zone 

109  Obs  Sqn(MN) 

10  Feb  1941 

109  Tac  Ren  Sqn 

ETO 

110  Obs  Sqn  (MO) 

23  Dec  1940 

1 1 0 Tac  Ren  Sqn 

PTO 

1 1 1 Obs  Sqn  (TX) 

25  Nov  1940 

1 1 1 Tac  Ren  Sqn 

MTO 

112  Obs  Sqn  (OH) 

25  Nov  1940 

112  Liaison  Sqn 

ETO 

113  Obs  Sqn  (IN) 

17  Ian  1941 

113  Tac  Ren  Sqn 

(disbanded  30  Nov  43,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

115  Obs  Sqn  (CA) 

3 Mar  1941 

115  Liaison  Sqn 

CBI 

116  Obs  Sqn  (WA) 

16  Sep  1940 

1 1 6 Tac  Ren  Sqn 

(disbanded  30  Nov  43,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

118  Obs  Sqn(CT) 

24  Feb  1941 

118  Tac  Ren  Sqn  (Ftr) 

CBI 

1 19  Obs  Sqn  (NJ) 

16  Sep  1940 

490  Fighter  Sqn 

(disbanded  1 May  44,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

120  Obs  Sqn  (CO) 

6 Jan  1941 

120  Tac  Ren  Sqn 

(disbanded  30  Nov  43,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

121  Obs  Sqn  (DC) 

1 Sep  1941 

1 2 1 Liaison  Sqn 

MTO 

122  Obs  Sqn  (LA) 

1 Oct  1941 

885  Bomb  Sqn  (Heavy) 

MTO 

123  Obs  Sqn  (OR) 

15  Sep  1941 

35  Photo  Ren  Sqn 

CBI 

124  Obs  Sqn  (IA) 

15  Sep  1941 

124  Tac  Ren  Sqn  (Ftr) 

(disbanded  1 May  44,  reconstit  21  Jun  45) 

ZI 

125  Obs  Sqn  (OK) 

15  Sep  1941 

125  Liaison  Sqn 

ETO 

126  Obs  Sqn  (WI) 

2 Jun  1941 

34  Photo  Ren  Sqn 

ETO 

127  Obs  Sqn  (KS) 

6 Oct  1941 

127  Liaison  Sqn 
(Commando) 

CBI 
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National  Guard  Observation  Squadrons  in  World  War  II — Continued 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

1945  Designation 

Theater1  2 

128  Obs  Sqn  (GA) 

15  Sep  1941 

840  Bomb  Sqn  (Hvy) 

MTO 

152  Obs  Sqn  (RI) 

25  Nov  1940 

37  Photo  Ren  Sqn 

MTO 

153  Obs  Sqn  (MS) 

15  Oct  1940 

153  Liaison  Sqn 

ETO 

154  Obs  Sqn  (AR) 

16  Sep  1940 

154  Weather  Ren  Sqn 

MTO 

1 Sources:  ANG  Unit  Data  Cards,  NGB-PAH,  National  Guard  Bureau  Historical  Services  Division,  National  Guard  Archives. 

2 Abbreviations:  ETO,  European  Theater  of  Operations;  ZI,  Zone  of  the  Interior  (Continental  U.S.);  CBI,  China-Burma-India  Theater 
of  Operations;  PTO,  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations;  SWPA,  Southwest  Pacific  Area;  MTO,  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations. 
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Air  National  Guard  Korean  War  Mobilizations  1 

1950-1953 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

101  FIW(ME) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 1 Sep  52 

103  FBS  (PA) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

108  FBW  (NJ) 

1 Mar  51 

U.S. 

15  Oct  52 

105  FS  (TN) 

1 Mar  51 

U.S. 

15  Oct  52 

106  TRS  (AL) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

1 Jan  53 

107  FBS  (MI) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 1 Sep  52 

108  BS  (IL) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

109  FIS  (MN) 

1 Mar  51 

U.S. 

1 Dec  52 

111  FG  (PA) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

4 Jun  52 

111  FBS  (TX) 

10  Oct  50 

Itazuke  AB,  Japan.  Taegu  AB,  Korea 

10  Jul  52 

112  TRS  (OH) 

2 Oct  51 

Toul-Rosiere,  France 

10  Jul  52 

113  FBW  (DC) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

113  FS  (IN) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

115  FBS  (CA) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

116  FBW  (GA) 

10  Nov  50 

La  Pallice,  France 
Misawa  AB,  Japan 

10  Jul  52 

116  FIS  (WA) 

1 Feb  51 

South  Ruislip  RAF,  Station  Middlesex, 
England 

1 Nov  52 

117  TRW  (AL) 

20  Dec  50 

Toule-Rosiere,  France 

10 Jul  52 

117  FBS  (PA) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

1 Jan  53 

118  TRW  (TN) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

120  FS  (CO) 

1 Apr  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Jan  53 

121  FS  (DC) 

1 Feb  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

122  FW  (IN) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

123  FBW(KY) 

18  Sep  51 

Manston  RAF  Station,  England 

10  Jul 52 

123  FIS  (OR) 

1 Feb  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

124  FS  (IA) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

124  AC&W  (OK) 

1 Nov  51 

U.S. 

31  Oct  52 

125  FS  (OK) 

10  Oct  50 

Bordeaux  Marignac,  France 

9 Jul 52 

125  AC&W  (MO) 

1 Nov  51 

U.S. 

31  Oct  53 

126  FBW  (IL) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

1 Jan  53 

127  FBS  (KS) 

10  Oct  50 

Chaumont,  France 

10  Jul  52 

127  FW  (MI) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

127  FW  (MI) 

1 Feb  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 
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Air  National  Guard  Korean  War  Mobilizations — Continued 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

128  FG(WI) 

1 Feb  51 

u.s. 

1 Nov  52 

128  FBS  (GA) 

10  Oct  50 

Chaumont,  France 

lOJul  52 

132  FW(IA) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

132  AC&W(MN) 

1 Oct  51 

U.S. 

1 Oct  53 

132  FS  (ME) 

1 Feb  5 1 

U.S. 

INov  52 

133  FS  (NH) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

133  FIW(MN) 

1 Mar  51 

U.S. 

6 Feb  52 

134  FS  (VT) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

135  AC&W  (LA) 

1 Oct  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Oct  53 

136  FIS  (NY) 

1 Mar  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Dec  52 

136  FBW  (TX) 

26  Oct  50 

Itazuke  AB,  Japan;  Taegu  AB,  Korea 

10  Jul  52 

137  FBW  (OK) 

10  Oct  50 

Bordeaux  Marignac,  France 

9 Jul  52 

140  FBW  (CO) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

141  FBS  (NJ) 

1 Mar  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Dec  52 

142  FBS  (DE) 

1 Feb  51 

u.s. 

1 1 Sep  52 

142  FIG  (OR) 

1 Mar  51 

u.s. 

15  Oct  52 

142  AC&W  (OR) 

1 May  51 

u.s. 

1 Nov  52 

146  FW(CA) 

1 Apr  51 

u.s. 

15  Nov  52 

148  FBS  (PA) 

1 Feb  5 1 

u.s. 

11  Sep  52 

148  AC&W  (OR) 

1 May  5 1 

u.s. 

1 Nov  52 

153  FS  (MS) 

1 Mar  5 1 

u.s. 

1 Dec  52 

154  FS  (AR) 

10  Oct  50 

Itazuke  AB,  Japan;  Taegu  AB,  Korea 

10  Jul 52 

155  TRS  (TN) 

1 Apr  5 1 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

156  FBS  (NC) 

10  Oct  50 

Manston  RAF  Station,  England 

10  Jul  52 

157  AC&W  (MO) 

1 Nov  51 

U.S. 

31  Oct  53 

157  FBS  (SC) 

10  Oct  50 

France 

10  Jul  52 

158  FBS  (GA) 

10  Oct  50 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

10  Jul  52 

159  FBS  (FL) 

10  Oct  50 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

10  Jul  52 

160  FS  (AL) 

10  Oct  50 

Toul-Rosiere  AB,  France 

10  Jul  52 

163  FS  (IN) 

1 Feb  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

165  FS  (KY) 

10  Oct  50 

Manston  RAF  Station,  England 

10  Jul  52 

166  FS  (OH) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

167  FBS  (WV) 

10  Oct  50 

Manston  RAF  Station,  England 

9 Jul  52 

170  FS  (IL) 

1 Mar  51 

U.S./TCS  to  Keflavik,  Iceland 

1 Dec  52 

171  FS  (MI) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 1 Sep  52 

172  FS  (MI) 

1 Feb  5 1 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

173  FS  (NE) 

1 Apr  51 

u.s. 

15  Nov  52 

174  FS  (IA) 

1 Apr  5 1 

u.s. 

15  Nov  52 

175  FS  (SD) 

1 Mar  5 1 

u.s. 

1 Nov  52 

176  FIS  (WI) 

1 Feb  51 

u.s. 

31  Oct  52 
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Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

178  FIS  (ND) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

179  FIS  (MN) 

1 Mar  51 

u.s. 

1 Dec  52 

182  FBS  (TX) 

10  Oct  50 

Itazuke  AB,  Japan;  Taegu  AB,  Korea 

10  Jul  52 

185  TRS  (OK) 

1 Apr  5 1 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

186  FS  (MT) 

1 Apr  51 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

187  FBS  (WY) 

1 Apr  5 1 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

188  FS  (NM) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

11  Sep  52 

191  FBS  (UT) 

1 Apr  5 1 

U.S. 

15  Nov  52 

192  FBS(NV) 

1 Mar  51 

U.S. 

15  Oct  52 

196  FBS  (CA) 

10  Oct  50 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

1 Jan  53 

197  FS  (AZ) 

1 Feb  51 

U.S. 

1 Nov  52 

Sources:  ANG  Unit  Data  Cards,  NGB-PAH.  National  Guard  Bureau,  Historical  Services  Division,  National  Guard  Archives. 
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Appendix  3 

Berlin  Crisis  Mobilizations  1 
1961-1962 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

101  AC&W  (MA) 

1 Sep  61 

Giebelstadt,  Germany 

31  Aug  62 

101  TFS  (MA) 

1 Oct  61 

Phalsbourg  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

102  ABG  (MA) 

1 Oct  61 

Phalsbourg  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

102  AC&W  (RI) 

1 Oct  61 

Celle,  Germany 

31  Aug  62 

103  AC&W  (CT) 

1 Oct  61 

Rothwestem,  Germany 

3 1 Aug  62 

106  TRS  (AL) 

1 Oct  61 

Druex,  France 

22  Aug  62 

108  AC&W  (NY) 

1 Oct  61 

Gutersloh,  Germany 

31  Aug  62 

108  TFW  (NJ) 

1 Oct  61 

Chaumont  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

109  ATS  (MN) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

3 1 Aug  62 

110  TFS  (MO) 

1 Oct  61 

Toule-Rosiere  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

112  TFS  (OH) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

112  AC&W  (PA) 

1 Oct  61 

Buchel,  Germany 

3 1 Aug  62 

113  TFW  (DC) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

24  Aug  62 

113  TFS  (IN) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

115  ATS  (CA) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

31  Aug  62 

1 17  TRW  (AL) 

1 Oct  6 1 

Druex  AB,  France 

22  Aug  62 

119  TFS  (NJ) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

120  TFS  (CO) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

24  Aug  62 

121  TFS  (DC) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

24  Aug  62 

121  TFW  (OH) 

1 Oct  61 

Etain,  France 

20  Aug  62 

122  TFW  (IN) 

1 Oct  61 

Chambley,  France 

20  Aug  62 

123  AC&W  (OH) 

1 Sep  61 

Landshut,  Germany 

31  Aug  62 

125  ATS  (OK) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

3 1 Aug  62 

131  TFS  (MA) 

1 Oct  61 

Phalsbourg  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

131  TFW  (MO) 

1 Oct  61 

Toul-Rosiere  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

133  ATW(MN) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

31  Aug  62 

133  ATS  (NH) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

3 1 Aug  62 

134  FG  (TN) 

1 Nov  61 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

15  Aug  62 

136  TFS  (NY) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

24  Aug  62 

138  TFS  (NY) 

1 Oct  61 

Phalsbourg  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

139  ATS  (NY) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

3 1 Aug  62 

141  TFS  (NJ) 

1 Oct  61 

Chaumont  AB,  France 

20  Aug  62 

146  ATW  (CA) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

31  Aug  62 
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Berlin  Crisis  Mobilizations — Continued 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

149  TFS  (VA) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

151  TFS  (TN) 

1 Oct  61 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

15  Aug  62 

153  TRS  (MS) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

9 Oct  62 

157  TFS  (SC) 

1 Oct  61 

Moron  AB,  Spain 

15  Aug  62 

160  TRS  (AL) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

161  FG  (AZ) 

1 Oct  61 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

15  Aug  62 

162  TFS  (OH) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

163  TFS  (IN) 

1 Oct  61 

Chambley,  France 

20  Aug  62 

164  TFS  (OH) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

166  TFS  (OH) 

1 Oct  61 

Etain,  France 

20  Aug  62 

169  TFS  (IL) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

20  Aug  62 

169  FG  (SC) 

1 Oct  61 

Moron  A B,  Spain 

15  Aug  62 

170  TFS  (IL) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

24  Aug  62 

184  TRS  (AR) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

22  Aug  62 

195  ATS  (CA) 

1 Oct  61 

U.S. 

31  Aug  62 

197  TFS  (AZ) 

1 Oct  61 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

15  Aug  62 

1 Sources:  ANG  Unit  Data  Cards,  NGB-PAH,  National  Guard  Bureau  Historical  Services  Division,  National  Guard  Archives. 
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Pueblo  Crisis  and  Vietnam  War  Mobilizations  1 

1968-1969 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

104  TFS  (MD) 

7 Apr  68 

U.S. 

20  Dec  68 

119TFS  (NJ) 

26  Jan  68 

U.S. 

17  Jun  69 

120  TFS  (CO) 

26  Jan  68 

Phan  Rang  AB,  South  Vietnam 

30  Apr  69 

121  TFS  (MD) 

26  Jan  68 

U.S. 

18  Jun  69 

123  TRW(KY) 

26  Jan  68 

U.S. 

9 Jun  69 

127  TFS  (KS) 

26  Jan  68 

Kusan  AB,  Korea 

18  Jun  69 

136  TFS  (NY) 

26  Jan  68 

Tuy  Hoa  AB,  South  Vietnam 

1 1 Jun  69 

138  TFS  (NY) 

13  May  68 

U.S. 

20  Dec  68 

147  ATS  (PA) 

13  May  68 

U.S. 

12  Dec  68 

154  TRS  (AR) 

26  Jan  68 

U.S. 

20  Dec  68 

165  TFS  (KY) 

26  Jan  68 

U.S. 

9 Jun  69 

166  TFS  (OH) 

26  Jan  68 

Kusan  AB,  Korea 

18  Jun  69 

171  ATG  (PA) 

13  May  68 

U.S. 

12  Dec  68 

174  TFS  (IA) 

26  Jan  68 

Phu  Cat  AB,  South  Vietnam 

28  May  68 

174  TFG  (NY) 

13  May  68 

U.S. 

20  Dec  68 

175  TFG  (MD) 

13  May  68 

U.S. 

20  Dec  68 

188  TFS  (NM) 

26  Jan  68 

Tuy  Hoa  AB,  South  Vietnam 

4 Jun  69 

192  TRS  (NV) 

26  Jan  68 

U.S. 

7 Jun  69 

Sources:  ANG  Unil  Data  Cards,  NGB-PAH,  National  Guard  Bureau,  Historical  Services  Division,  National  Guard  Archives. 
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Air  National  Guard  Volunteer  Units 
Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  1990-1991  1 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Volunteered 

Location 

Tactical  Air  Command 

117  TRW  (AL) 

24  Aug  90 

Shaikh  Isa,  Bahrain 

158  TFG  (VT) 

10  Dec  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

Aeromedical  Evacuation 

139  AEF  (NY) 

9 Dec  90 

AOR/USEUCOM  2 

142  AEF(DE) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR/USEUCOM 

156  AEF  (NC) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR/USEUCOM 

167  AEF(WV) 

8 Dec  90 

AOR/USEUCOM 

Strategic  Air  Command 

101  AREFW  (ME) 

20  Dec  90 

Jeddah;  Dubai 

126  AREFW  (IL) 

20  Dec  90 

Jeddah;  Abu  Dhabi 

128  AREFG  (WI) 

13  Dec  90 

Cairo  West 

134  AREFG  (TN) 

20  Dec  90 

Dubai 

141  AREFW  (WA) 

13  Dec  90 

Jeddah;  Cairo  West 

160  AREFG  (OH) 

20  Dec  90 

Abu  Dhabi;  Dubai;  Jeddah 

190  AREFG  (KS) 

13  Dec  90 

Jeddah 

Combat  Communications  Squadrons 

228  CCSQ  (TN) 

1 1 Dec  90 

AOR;  U.S. 

232  CCSQ  (AL) 

1 1 Dec  90 

Riyadh,  SA;  U.S. 

Medical  Units 

108  TAC  Clinic  (NJ) 

1 1 Dec  90 

U.S. 

143  TAC  Clinic  (RI) 

1 1 Dec  90 

U.S. 

193  Med  Sqdn  (PA) 

1 1 Dec  90 

U.S. 

Military  Airlift  Command 

105  MAG  (NY) 

23  Aug  90 

AOR 

118  TAW  (TN) 

2 Jan  91 

AOR 

130  TAG  (WV) 

5 Oct  90 

A1  Ain;  King  Fahd 

135  TAG  (MD) 

7 Dec  90 

AOR 

139  TAG  (MO) 

28  Dec  90 

A1  Ain;  UAE 

166  TAG  (DE) 

26  Dec  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 
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Air  National  Guard  Volunteer  Units — Continued 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Volunteered 

Location 

167  TAG  (WV) 

8 Dec  90 

AOR 

172  MAG  (MS) 

23  Aug  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

193  SOG  (PA) 

17  Feb  91 

AOR 

Mobile  Aerial  Port  Squadrons 

165  MAPS  (GA) 

3 Dec  90 

U.S. 

189  MAPS  (AR) 

25  Jan  91 

U.S. 

1 Sources:  Rpt  (U),  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  FY  1990,  NGB  Historical  Services  Division,  pp  67-70. 
In  order  to  be  listed,  at  least  fifty  percent  of  unit’s  assigned  personnel  had  to  participate  in  the  operation. 

2 Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR)  indicates  the  area  of  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area;  United  States  European  Command 
(USEUCOM)  indicates  locations  in  Europe  and  Turkey. 
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Appendix  6 

Air  National  Guard  Mobilized  Units 
Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  1990-1991  1 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

MAC-Gained  Units 

130  MAPS  (WV) 

5 Oct  90 

U.S. 

28  May  91 

135  MAPF  (MD) 

7 Dec  90 

U.S. 

30  May  91 

136  MAPS  (TX) 

24  Aug  90 

U.S. 

15  May  91 

136  TAW  (TX) 

24  Aug  90 

A1  Ain,  UAE;  King  Fahd,  SA 

15  May  91 

137  MAS  (NY) 

24  Aug  90 

U.S. 

15  May  91 

143  TAS  (RI) 

23  Feb  91 

Incirlik,  TU;  RAF  Mildenhall 

10  Jun  91 

146  MAPS  (CA) 

27  Dec  90 

King  Khalid  City,  SA 

1 Jul  91 

164  MAPS  (TN) 

24  Nov  90 

AOR  (6  locations) 

1 Jul  91 

181  TAS  (TX) 

5 Oct  90 

Abu  Dhabi,  UAE;  A1  Kharj,  SA 

15  Apr  91 

183  MAS  (MS) 

24  Aug  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

15  May  91 

130  TAG/1 30  TAS  (WV) 

5 Oct  90 

A1  Ain,  UAE;  King  Fahd,  SA 

26  May  91 

139  TAG/180  TAS  (MO) 

28  Dec  90 

A1  Ain,  UAE 

1 Jul  91 

166  TAG/ 142  TAS  (DE) 

26  Dec  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

1 Aug  91 

193  SOG  (PA) 

17  Feb  91 

Incirlik,  TU 

15  May  91 

193  CAMS  (PA) 

17  Feb  91 

Incirlik,  TU 

15  May  91 

MAC-Gained  Aeromedical 

Evacuation  Units 

109  AEF  (MN) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

118  AES  (TN) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

137  AEF  (OK) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

139  AEF  (NY) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

142  AEF  (DE) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

146  AES  (CA) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

156  AEF  (NC) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR 

1 Jul  91 

167  AEF  (WV) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR 

1 Jul  91 

183  AEF  (MS) 

26  Dec  90 

USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

187  AEF  (WY) 

26  Dec  90 

AOR;  USEUCOM 

1 Jul  91 

MAC-Gained  Medical  Units 

118  Tac  Hosp  (TN) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S. 

1 Jul  91 

123  Tac  Cine  (KY) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

129  Tac  Cine  (GA) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

130  Tac  Cine  (WV) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 
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Air  National  Guard  Mobilized  Units — Continued 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

136  Tac  Hosp  (TX) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

137  Tac  Hosp  (OK) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

139  Tac  Cine  (MO) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

145  Tac  Cine  (NC) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S. 

30  May  91 

146  Tac  Hosp  (CA) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

153  Tac  Cine  (WY) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

164  Tac  Cine  (TN) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

166  Tac  Cine  (DE) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

179  Med  Sqdn(OH) 

2 Jan  91 

U.S.;  U.K. 

1 Jul  91 

TAC-Gained  Units 

169  TFG/157  TFS  (SC) 

30  Nov  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

22  Jul  91 

174  TFW/138  TFS  (SC) 

30  Nov  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

30  Jun  91 

152/192  TRS  (NV) 

3 Dec  90 

Shaikh  Isa,  BA 

20  Apr  91 

TAC-Gained  Medical  Units 

102  USAFClnc  (MA) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

1 1 3 Tac  Hosp  (MD) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

116  Tac  Hosp  (GA) 

8 Dec  91 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

117  Tac  Hosp  (AF) 

8 Dec  91 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

120  USAFClnc  (MT) 

6 Dec  91 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

132  Tac  Hosp  (IA) 

6 Dec  91 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

140  Tac  Hosp  (CO) 

30  Nov  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

142  USAF  Cine  (OR) 

6 Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

144  USAF  Cine  (CA) 

26  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

147  USAF  Cine  (TX) 

8 Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

149  Tac  Cine  (TX) 

10  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

1 62  Med  Sqdn  (AZ) 

6 Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

177  USAF  Cine  (NJ) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

178  Tac  Hosp  (OH) 

6 Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

181  Tac  Cine  (IN) 

30  Nov  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

182  Tac  Cine  (IL) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

184  Tac  Cine  (KS) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

188  Tac  Cine  (AR) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S. 

8 Aug  91 

SAC-Gained  Units 

101  AREFW/132  ARS  (ME) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S.;  Jeddah;  Dubai 

30  May  91 

126  AREFW/108  ARS  (IF) 

20  Dec  90 

Abu  Dhabi;  Jeddah 

31  May  91 

128  AREFW/126  ARS  (WI) 

13  Dec  90 

Cairo  West,  EG 

15  May  91 

134  AREFG/151  ARS  (TN) 

20  Dec  90 

Dubai;  U.S. 

15  May  91 

141  AREFW/1 16  ARS  (WA) 

13  Dec  90 

Jeddah;  Cairo  West,  EG 

15  Apr  91 

151  AREFG/191  ARS  (UT) 

26  Dec  90 

U.S.;  Cairo  West,  EG 

15  May  91 
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Air  National  Guard  Mobilized  Units — Continued 


Unit  Designation 

Date  Mobilized 

Location 

Demob  Date 

157  AREFG/133  ARS  (NH) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S.;  Dubai 

31  May  91 

160  AREFG/145  ARS  (OH) 

20  Dec  90 

Abu  Dhabi;  Dubai;  Jeddah 

15  May  91 

161  AREFG/197  ARS  (AZ) 

10  Dec  90 

U.S.;  Abu  Dhabi 

15  May  91 

170  AREFG/150  ARS  (NJ) 

20  Dec  90 

U.S.;  Dubai 

15  May  91 

171  AREFG/147  ARS  (PA) 

20  Dec  90 

Dubai;  Jeddah;  Cairo  West,  EG 

15  May  91 

190  AREFG/117  ARS  (KS) 

13  Dec  90 

Jeddah 

15  Apr  91 

Combat  Communications  Units 

240  CCSQ  (SC) 

8 Dec  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

15  Apr  91 

Security  Police  Units 

112  SPF(PA) 

15  Dec  90 

Cairo  West,  EG 

15  May  91 

121  SPF(OH) 

15  Dec  90 

Shaikh  Isa,  BA;  U.S. 

15  May  91 

122  SPF(IN) 

2 Jan  91 

King  Fahd,  SA 

15  May  91 

127  SPF  (MI) 

1 8 Dec  90 

Cairo  West,  EG 

15  May  91 

131  SPF  (MO) 

4 Dec  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA;  U.S. 

30  Jun  91 

140  SPF  (CO) 

30  Nov  90 

Khamis  Mushait,  SA 

15  May  91 

150  SPF  (NM) 

3 Dec  90 

King  Abdul  Aziz,  SA 

31  May  91 

169  SPF  (SC) 

29  Dec  90 

King  Abdul  Aziz,  SA 

31  May  91 

174  SPF  (NY) 

29  Dec  90 

A1  Kharj,  SA 

30  Jun  91 

186  SPF  (MS) 

4 Dec  90 

King  Abdul  Aziz,  SA 

31  May  91 

1 Source:  Rpt  (U),  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  FY  1991,  NGB  Historical  Services  Division,  pp  84-92. 
In  order  to  be  listed,  at  least  fifty  percent  of  a unit’s  assigned  personnel  had  to  participate  in  the  operation. 
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Air  National  Guard  Personnel 1 
Authorized  and  Assigned 
FY  1946-1991 


Military 


Year 

Programmed 

Assigned 

Total2  of  Units 

1946 

108 

4 

1947 

57,946 

10,341 

257 

1948 

58,138 

29,330 

393 

1949 

59,290 

40,995 

514 

1950 

49,500 

44,728 

516 

1951 

57,709 

3 20,166 

526 

1952 

4 21,419 

14,888 

517 

1953 

66,236 

35,556 

497 

1954 

74,466 

49,845 

609 

1955 

79,604 

61,306 

659 

1956 

81,236 

63,534 

614 

1957 

83,495 

67,950 

588 

1958 

81,000 

69,995 

573 

1959 

81,540 

70,994 

567 

1960 

85,940 

70,820 

546 

1961 

85,555 

70,895 

584 

1962 

64,166 

5 50,3 19 

605 

1963 

72,000 

74,325 

670 

1964 

75,000 

73,217 

706 

1965 

77,000 

76,410 

728 

1966 

80,901 

79,883 

850 

1967 

82,724 

83,758 

856 

1968 

85,785 

75,261 

756 

1969 

84,260 

83,414 

858 

1970 

88,646 

89,847 

958 

1971 

88,670 

85,689 

985 

1972 

88,986 

89,237 

1,014 

1973 

88,876 

90,371 

1,041 

1974 

92,473 

93,884 

1,046 

1975 

96,000 

95,360 

1,016 

1976 

94,574 

90,992 

1,018 
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Air  National  Guard  Personnel — Continued 


Year 

Programmed 

Assigned 

Total1 2 3 4 5 6 7  of  Units 

1977 

92,000 

6 91,840 

1,020 

1978 

92,500 

91,674 

1,030 

1979 

92,900 

93,379 

1,089 

1980 

94,000 

96,283 

1,054 

1981 

98,083 

98,293 

1,055 

1982 

100,100 

100,657 

1,054 

1983 

101,781 

102,170 

1,058 

1984 

104,104 

105,012 

1,073 

1985 

107,690 

109,398 

1,076 

1986 

110,859 

112,592 

1,079 

1987 

113,429 

114,595 

1,052 

1988 

115,900 

115,221 

1,180 

1989 

115,200 

116,061 

1,339 

1990 

116,200 

7 117,786 

1,339 

1991 

117,035 

117,786 

1,339 

1 Programmed  and  assigned  strength  figures  were  obtained  from  NGB/DP  and  ANGRC/DP. 

2 Unit  figures  were  obtained  from  the  annual  reviews  of  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau. 

3 Does  not  include  more  than  35,000  ANG  personnel  mobilized  by  the  federal  government  for  the  Korean  Conflict. 

4 This  number  does  not  include  those  members  on  active  duty  for  the  Korean  Conflict. 

5 Does  not  include  21,067  ANG  personnel  mobilized  by  the  federal  government  for  the  Berlin  Crisis. 

6 In  1977  the  date  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  changed  from  30  June  to  30  September. 

7 The  1990-1991  strength  figures  include  all  ANG  personnel  on  active  duty  for  Operation  desert  shield/storm. 
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Air  National  Guard 
Fulltime  Support  Personnel 1 
FY  1949-1991 


Year 

Technicians 

AGRs 

1949 

5,855 

1950 

5,814 

1951 

5,814 

1952 

2,370 

1953 

6,100 

1954 

7,744 

1955 

9,265 

1956 

10,462 

1957 

12,359 

1958 

13,655 

1959 

13,342 

1960 

13,158 

1961 

13,810 

1962 

13,987 

1963 

14,821 

1964 

15,350 

1965 

15,652 

1966 

16,297 

1967 

16,483 

1968 

14,691 

1969 

16,705 

1970 

17,978 

1971 

18,074 

1972 

19,881 

1973 

20,905 

1974 

22,106 

1975 

22,550 

1976 

2 22,223 

1977 

21,954 

1978 

22,473 

519 

1979 

22,471 

1,191 

1980 

21,815 

1,560 
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Air  National  Guard  Fulltime  Support  Personnel — Continued 


Year 

Technicians 

AGRs 

1981 

21,829 

2,934 

1982 

21,834 

3,334 

1983 

21,949 

4,574 

1984 

22,160 

5,773 

1985 

22,671 

6,369 

1986 

22,005 

7,098 

1987 

23,560 

7,623 

1988 

23,409 

7,709 

1989 

23,688 

8,019 

1990 

24,119 

8,641 

1991 

24,703 

8,630 

1 These  figures  were  obtained  from  NGB/DP  and  ANGRC/DP. 

2 As  of  30  September  1976,  the  changeover  date  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  ANG  technician  end  strength  totaled  22,107. 
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Air  National  Guard  Federal  Funding, 
FY  1946-1991 1 


Fiscal  Year 

Congressionally  appropriated  Funds  to  ANGs 

ANG  Funds  Obligated 

1946 

2 28,388,001 

1947 

61,769,826 

61,716,988 

1948 

45,254,317 

130,838,578 

1949 

78,476,025 

285,715,116 

1950 

115,000,000 

113,889,906 

1951 

103,935,000 

102,098,297 

1952 

87,900,000 

84,558,984 

1953 

106,000,000 

95,063,172 

1954 

147,100,000 

138,167,677 

1955 

160,000,000 

164,435,506 

1956 

203,141,000 

184,663,320 

1957 

258,700,000 

249,308,536 

1958 

260,325,000 

256,299,043 

1959 

252,330,800 

248,572,523 

1960 

233,440,000 

227,580,822 

1961 

249,331,000 

258,891,459 

1962 

265,033,000 

257,274,483 

1963 

261,400,000 

261,989,146 

1964 

298,344,000 

295,451,956 

1965 

320,900,000 

306,103,312 

1966 

322,435,000 

333,240,088 

1967 

346,500,000 

366,015,144 

1968 

369,670,000 

365,411,710 

1969 

374,100,000 

382,594,115 

1970 

475.000,000 

466,794,684 

1971 

516,900,000 

515,670,266 

1972 

585,300,000 

587,558,659 

1973 

640,700,000 

635,684,316 

1974 

763,300,000 

928,913,779 

1975 

903,500,000 

890,675,153 

1976 

1,004,572,000 

3 1,223,463,136 

1977 

1,061,632,000 

1,043,973,875 

1978 

1,141,207,000 

1,104,692,870 
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Air  National  Guard  Federal  Funding — Continued 


Fiscal  Year 

Congressionally  appropriated  Funds  to  ANGs 

ANG  Funds  Obligated 

1979 

1,278,161,000 

1,250,360,998 

1980 

1,632,600,702 

1,601,559,012 

1981 

2,029,100,000 

1,957,400,514 

1982 

2,302,553,000 

2,211,346,072 

1983 

2,547,800,000 

2,415,347,689 

1984 

2,428,464,960 

2,433,326,119 

1985 

2,903,472,000 

2,774,683,609 

1986 

2,812,900,000 

2,945,335,482 

1987 

2,910,300,000 

2,843,341,947 

1988 

3,961,600,000 

3,289,453,362 

1989 

4,308,400,000 

3,619,009,378 

1990 

2 4,465,700,000 

3,368,685,632 

1991 

4,680,300,000 

1,819,045,500 

1 Funding  figures  were  taken  from  the  Chief,  NGB  Reports,  1946-1991 . 

2 Entire  National  Guard  Obligation  for  fiscal  years  1946-1949. 

3 The  1976  budget  contained  an  extra  amount  to  cover  the  Transition  Quarter  1976  (TQ76)  to  cover  1 July-30  September  with  the 
fiscal  year  change  to  end  on  30  September  1976. 

4 Procurement  data  for  FY  1990  and  1991  includes  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  and 
Drug  Interdiction  funds. 
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Chiefs  of  National  Guard  Bureau,  1908-19931 


Col.  Erasmus  M.  Weaver 

14  Feb  1908 

14  Mar  1911 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.  Evans 

15  Mar  1911 

31  Aug  1912 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  L.  Mills 

1 Sep  1912 

18  Sep  1916 

Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Mann 

26  Oct  1916 

26  Nov  1917 

Maj.  Gen.  Jessie  Mcl.  Carter 

26  Nov  1917 

15  Aug  1918 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Heavey  (Acting) 

26  Aug  1918 

7 Feb  1919 

Maj.  Gen.  Jessie  Mcl.  Carter 

7 Feb  1919 

27  Jun  1921 

Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Rickards 

29  Jun  1921 

28  Jun  1925 

Maj.  Gen.  Creed  C.  Hammond 

29  Jun  1925 

28  Jun  1929 

Col.  Ernest  R.  Redmond  (Acting) 

29  Jun  1929 

30  Sep  1929 

Maj.  Gen.  William  G.  Everson 

1 Oct  1929 

30  Nov  1931 

Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Leach 

1 Dec  1931 

30  Nov  1935 

Col.  Harold  J.  Weiler  (Acting) 

1 Dec  1935 

16  Jan  1936 

Col.  John  F.  Williams  (Acting) 

17  Jan  1936 

30  Jan  1936 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  H.  Blanding 

31  Jan  1936 

30  Jan  1940 

Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Williams 

31  Jan  1940 

30  Jan  1944 

Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Williams  (Acting) 

31  Jan  1944 

31  Jan  1946 

Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.  Miltonberger 

1 Feb  1946 

29  Sep  1947 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  F.  Cramer 

30  Sep  1947 

4 Sep  1950 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  H.  Fleming  (Acting) 

5 Sep  1950 

13  Aug  1951 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  H.  Fleming 

14  Aug  1951 

15  Feb  1953 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  T.  Ricks  (Acting) 

16  Feb  1953 

21  Jun  1953 

Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  C.  Erickson 

22  Jun  1953 

31  May  1959 

Maj.  Gen.  Winston  R Wilson  (Acting) 

1 Jun  1959 

19  Jul  1959 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  W.  McGowen 

20  Jul  1959 

30  Aug  1963 

Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson 

31  Aug  1963 

31  Aug  1971 

Maj.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Greenlief 

1 Sep  1971 

23  Jun  1974 

Lt.  Gen.  LaVem  E.  Weber 

16  Aug  1974 

15  Aug  1982 

Lt.  Gen.  Emmett  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

16  Aug  1982 

15  Aug  1986 

Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  R.  Temple,  Jr. 

16  Aug  1986 

31  Jan  1990 

Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway 

1 Feb  1990 

1 Dec  1993 

1 Information  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chiefs,  Division  of  Militia  Affairs,  1908-1916,  Militia  Bureau,  1917-1933;  and 
National  Guard  Bureau,  1934-1991. 
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Chiefs  and  Directors  of  the  Air  National  Guard,  1945-1 994 1 


Col.  A.  R.  Robertson, 
Chief,  Aviation  Group 

28  Nov  1945 

1 Oct  1948 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Finch, 
Chief,  Air  Force  Division 

1 Oct  1948 

25  Sep  1950 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  T.  Ricks, 

Chief,  Air  Force  Division  and 
Deputy  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  2 

13  Oct  1950 

4 Jan  1954 

Brig.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
Acting  Chief,  Air  Force  Division  3 

1 Jul  1953 

25  Jan  1954 

Brig.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
Assistant  Chief,  National  Guard 
Bureau,  Air 

26  Jan  1954 

5 Aug  1962 

Maj.  Gen.  I.  G.  Brown, 
Assistant  Chief,  National  Guard 
Bureau,  Air 

6 Aug  1962 

15  Apr  1970 

Maj.  Gen.  I.  G.  Brown, 
Director,  Air  National  Guard 

16  Apr  1970 

19  Apr  1974 

Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  Pesch, 
Director,  Air  National  Guard 

20  Apr  1974 

31  Jan  1977 

Maj.  Gen.  John  T.  Guice, 
Director,  Air  National  Guard 

1 Feb  1977 

1 Apr  1981 

Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway, 
Director,  Air  National  Guard 

1 Apr  1981 

31  Oct  1988 

Maj.  Gen.  Philip  G.  Killey, 
Director,  Air  National  Guard 

1 Nov  1988 

28  Jan  1994 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Shepperd, 
Director,  Air  National  Guard 

28  Jan  1994 

1 Information  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  1945-1991,  and  Air  Force  Magazine,  “1992 
USAF  Almanac,”  May  92,  p 44. 

2 The  position  of  Deputy  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  was  authorized  by  Dept  of  Army  Special  Regulation  number  10-230-1,  dated 
1 May  50. 

3 On  1 Jul  53,  Brig.  Gen.  (then  Colonel)  Winston  P.  Wilson  assumed  the  position  of  Acting  Chief,  Air  Force  Division,  during  the 
illness  of  General  Ricks.  He  was  appointed  Chief,  Air  Force  Division  on  26  Jan  54. 


Glossary 


Glossary 

AAC 

Army  Air  Corps 

AAF 

Army  Air  Forces 

AAG 

Air  Adjutant  General 

AB 

Air  Base 

ACAS-1 

Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Personnel 

ACAS-3 

Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Operations,  Commitments,  and  Requirements 

ACW 

aircraft  control  and  warning 

ADC 

Air  Defense  Command 

AEF 

American  Expeditionary  Force 

AF 

Air  Force 

AFA 

Air  Force  Association 

AFB 

Air  Force  Base 

AFCAG 

Air  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Air  Force 

AFCC 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 

AFCHO 

Office  of  Air  Force  History 

AFCRF 

Air  Force  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Reserve  Forces 

AFCVC 

Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

AFR 

Air  Force  Regulation 

AFR 

Air  Force  Reserve 

AFRES 

Air  Force  Reserve 

AFSHRC 

Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Research  Center 

AFSOC 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 

AG 

Adjutant  General 

AGAUS 

Adjutant  General  Association  of  the  United  States 

AGR 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

ALCE 

airlift  control  element 

ANG 

Air  National  Guard 

ANGB 

Air  National  Guard  Base 

ANGRC 

Air  National  Guard  Readiness  Center 

ANGUS 

Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

ARC 

Air  Reserve  Components 

ARF 

Air  Reserve  Forces 

ARFPC 

Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee 

ARG 

Air  Refueling  Group 

ARNG 

Army  National  Guard 

ARW 

Air  Refueling  Wing 
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asst 

ATC 

Brig  Gen 

CAFH 

CAS 

CBI 

CG 

CNG 

CONAC 

Cong 

CONUS 

CRAF 

CSS 

CVAH(S) 

DAF 

DC/AS 

DCS 

D-Day 


div 

DO 

doc 

DOD 

DPL 

ed 

EO 

ETO 

FAC 

FBW 

FEAF 

FIG 

FIS 

FY 

GAO 

GCI 

GEEIA 

Gen 

GPO 

hist 

HQ 

H.R. 

ICBM 

intvw 


assistant 

Air  Transport  Command 
Brigadier  General 
Center  for  Air  Force  History 
close  air  support 
China-Burma-India 
Commanding  General 
Chief,  National  Guard  Division 
Continental  Air  Command 
Congress 

Continental  United  States 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
Contingency  Support  Staff 
Office  of  Air  Force  History 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Deputy  Chief,  Air  Staff 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

The  unnamed  day  on  which  hostilities,  an  operation,  or  an  exercise  commences, 
or  is  to  commence, 
division 

Director  of  Operations 
document 

Department  of  Defense 
Director  of  Plans 
editor 

executive  order 

European  Theater  of  Operations 
Forward  Air  Controller 
fighter  bomber  wing 
Far  East  Air  Force 
Fighter  Interceptor  Group 
fighter  interceptor  squadron 
fiscal  year 

General  Accounting  Office 
ground  control  intercept 

Ground  Electronics  Engineering  and  Installation  Agency 
General 

Government  Printing  Office 

history 

headquarters 

House  Resolution 

intercontinental  ballistic  missile 

interview 
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JCS 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

JCSM 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Memorandum 

LC 

Library  of  Congress 

Lt  Col 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

ltr 

letter 

MAC 

Military  Airlift  Command 

MAG 

military  airlift  group 

Maj  Gen 
MAJCOM 

Major  General 
major  air  command 

MAS 

military  airlift  squadron 

MATS 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 

MD 

Manuscript  Division 

M-Day 

MR 

Mobilization  Day 
memorandum  for  record 

MTO 

Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations 

NARS 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

n.d. 

no  date 

NGAUS 

National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 

NGB 

National  Guard  Bureau 

NGB-PAH 

National  Guard  Bureau.  Historical  Services  Division 

NGD 

National  Guard  Division 

NRP 

National  Reserve  Plan 

NSC 

National  Security  Council 

obs 

observation 

ORC 

Officer  Reserve  Corps 

ORI 

operational  readiness  inspection 

PAA 

Primary  Authorized  Aircraft 

PL 

Public  Law 

P&O 

Plans  and  Operations 

pres 

PTO 

president 

Pacific  Theater  of  Operations 

R&D 

research  and  development 

re 

refer,  reference 

rep 

ret. 

representative 

retired 

RFPB 

Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 

RG 

Record  Group 

RMA 

Reserve  Military  Aviator 

ROA 

Reserve  Officers’  Association 

ROPA 

Reserve  Officers  Personnel  Act 

ROTC 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

RPRB 

Reserve  Program  Review  Board 
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R&R 

routing  and  record 

RTS 

Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron 

S. 

Senate 

SAC 

Strategic  Air  Command 

SAF 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

SARF 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Forces 

SEA 

Southeast  Asia 

SECDEF 

Secretary  of  Defense 

secy 

secretary 

sess 

session 

SIOP 

single  integrated  operational  plan 

SOG 

Special  Operations  Group 

SOUTHCOM 

U.S.  Southern  Command 

subj 

SWPA 

subject 

Southwest  Pacific  Area 

TAC 

Tactical  Air  Command 

TACAN 

tactical  air  navigation 

TAG 

tactical  airlift  group 

TFG 

tactical  fighter  group 

TFS 

tactical  fighter  squadron 

TFW 

tactical  fighter  wing 

T/O&E 

TRG 

Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
tactical  reconnaissance  group 

TRS 

tactical  reconnaissance  squadron 

TRW 

tactical  reconnaissance  wing 

UMT 

universal  military  training 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

USAFE 

United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

USAR 

U.S.  Army  Reserve 

USCENTCOM 

United  States  Central  Command 

USSR 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

UTC 

unit  type  code 

VC 

Vice  Chief 

VCOS 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

vol 

volume 

WNRC 

Washington  National  Records  Center 

WSO 

weapons  system  officer 

ZI 

Zone  of  the  Interior 
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invasion  of  Kuwait:  142 
missile  attack:  156 
targets  in:  156 
ultimatum  expires:  154 
Italy:  116 

Aviano  Air  Base:  116 

Jackson,  Andrew:  8,  9 
Jamieson,  Perry:  17 
Japan 

Air  National  Guard  in:  99 
defense  of:  79 
Misawa  Air  Base:  80 
Jerstad,  John  J. 

on  Ploesti  raid:  56 
Johnson  administration 
in  Vietnam  War:  114 
racial  progress  in:  101 
Johnson,  Hansford  T.:  144,  145 
Commander,  MAC:  142,  143 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B.:  100 

conflict  in  Southeast  Asia:  96,  130,  144 
Johnson,  Robert  M.:  78 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  143 
Jolley,  Clifford  D.:  81 
Jones,  Byron  Q.:  44 
Jones,  Donald:  64 

“Just  Cause”:  132.  See  also : Panama. 

Kansas 

Air  National  Guard:  126,  141,  159 
Forbes:  145 

Fort  Leavenworth:  17,  54 
homecoming  of  Air  Guardsmen:  159 
National  Guard:  35,  54 
St.  Francis  28 
Topeka:  159 
Karp,  Ron:  155 


Kennedy  administration 

flexible  response  strategy  of:  94-95 
mobilization  of  reserves  in:  100 
Kennedy,  John  F. 

Berlin  crisis  and:  90 
call  up  reserves:  144 
Cuban  missile  crisis:  93 
on  integration:  101 
Kentucky 

Air  National  Guard:  99 
Kemer,  Otto 

Governor,  Illinois:  101 
Key,  Francis  Scott:  9 
Killey,  Philip  G.:  143,  145,  159 
Director,  ANG:  129,  142 
Killworth,  Michael  N.:  148 
King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr. 

assassination  of:  126 
King’s  Mountain,  battle  of:  4 
Kinney,  Andrew  J.:  19 
Koon,  Marilyn 

first  female  pilot:  123 
Korea:  83,  96 

Taegu  Air  Base:  80 
Woonsan:  80 

Korean  War  57,  68,  69,  77,  78,  8 1 , 83,  86,  88 
affects  ANG:  172 

Air  National  Guard  in:  79,  81,  98,  99 
effect  on  Air  National  Guard:  101 
massive  mobilization  for:  77,  148,  173 
post-war  challenges:  89 
shortcomings  in:  70 
volunteerism  in:  77 
Kraissl,  Cornelius  J.:  41 
Kuwait:  146,  150,  154 

Air  Guard  attacks  on:  141 
invasion  of:  142 
occupation  of:  155 
targets  in:  156 

Lahm,  Frank  P. 

First  Lieutenant:  28 
Laird,  Melvin 

Secretary  of  Defense:  113,  114,  122 
Lanphier,  Thomas  G.,  Jr. 

Commander,  190th  FS:  66 
on  federalizing  Air  Guard:  66 
Lee,  Robert  E. 

Captain  in  Mexican  War:  12 
LeMay,  Curtis  E.:  92 

USAF  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  87 
Libya:  148 
Linam,  Tom:  98 
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Lincoln,  Abraham 

Congressman:  13 
militia  used  by:  13 
politician:  13 
Lindbergh,  Charles  A.:  40 
Guard  pilot:  39 
Lost  battalion:  36 
Louisiana 

Barksdale  Field:  56 
maneuvers  in:  54 
National  Guard:  53 
Louisiana  Purchase:  9 
Love,  Robert  J.:  81 
Loyalists:  4 
Lufbery,  Raoul:  34 

MAC.  See  Military  Airlift  Command 
Madison,  James 
President:  8 
Mahon,  John 

analysis  of  National  Guard:  33 
ideas  on  muster:  1 
Maine 

Bangor:  145 
Manifest  Destiny:  12 
Manila  Bay:  20 
Marrs,  Theodore 

Total  Force  Concept:  113-114 
Marshall,  George  C.:  24 

on  peacetime  military:  57 
postwar  planning  by:  57 
views  on  UMT:  58,  60 
Maryland 

Andrews  AFB:  93,  143 
Baltimore:  9 
Bladensburg:  9 
Fort  McFlenry:  9 
militia:  9 

Maslowski,  Peter:  1 1 

analysis  of  National  Guard  20 
Massachusetts 

Governor  of:  13 
militia:  4,  8,  17 
pilot  training  in:  28 
Shays  rebellion  in:  7 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony:  2 
Mathis,  Robert  C. 

USAF  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  121 
McCain,  John:  158 
McGhee,  Thomas  K. 

Commander,  ADC:  117 
Mclver,  G.  W. 

Acting  Chief  of  Militia  Bureau: 


McKinley,  William 
President:  17 
McMillen,  Ralph  E.:  27 
killed  in  flight:  28 
McNamara,  Robert  S. 

deals  with  integration:  101 
reductions  of  Air  Guard:  95 
Secretary  of  Defense:  87,  88,  99 
McPeak,  Merrill  A.:  145,  147,  159 
Mediterranean  theater 
Guard  units  in:  53 
Meissner,  James  A.:  37,  38 
Menoher,  Charles  T.:  38 
Mexican  Expedition:  28,  30,  32 
Mexican  War:  11,  12,  15 
Mexico:  31 
Meyer,  John  C. 

USAF  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  117 
Meyer,  Philip  A.:  115 
Michigan 

Inkster:  54 

National  Guard:  53-55 
Selfridge  Field:  55 
Wayne  County:  55 
Midway  Aiiport:  45 

“MiG  Alley”:  79.  See  also:  Korean  War. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.:  26 

Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS):  94 
Military  Airlift  Command:  94,  99,  118-119,  132 
in  Gulf  crisis:  149 
Militia 

against  the  British:  9 

in  American  military  traditions:  170 

in  American  Revolution:  4 

arms  of:  7 

at  Yorktown:  6 

blacks  in:  15,  16 

in  Civil  War:  13,  15 

colonial:  1, 4,  5 

concepts  of:  2-4 

Continental  Anny  and:  4-5 

cost  of:  1 

decline  of:  8,  10,  170 
different  types  of:  6 
in  domestic  unrest:  7 
effectiveness  of:  9,  10 
eighteenth  century:  7 
enforce  “Black  Codes”:  15 
English  heritage  of:  1 
European  models  for:  10 
federalization  of:  24 
frontier:  3-4,  6,  9,  14 
leadership  in:  2,  6 

32  legitimized  by  Constitution:  25 
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for  local  defense:  2 
muster  of:  2,  10 
obligations  to:  1,2 
officers:  3 
perpetuation  of:  24 
renamed  National  Guard:  26 
role  of:  8,  25,  61,  171 
seventeenth  century:  1,  3 
southern:  3,  14 
standards  of:  1 

strengthened  by  sectional  crisis:  13 
success  at  state  level:  9 
tactics:  3,  5 

under  new  Constitution:  7 
volunteer:  3,  10,  11,  12-18,  26,  170 
Militia  Act  of  1792:  13 
Militia  Act  of  1903:  25 
Militia  Bureau:  32,  36,  37 

aircraft  allotments  by:  40 
Militia  units,  post  Civil  War:  14 
Miller,  James  E.:  34 
Miller,  Raymond  S.:  37 
Millett,  Allan  R.:  1 1 

analysis  of  National  Guard:  20 
Millis,  Walter 

on  militia  contribution:  4 
Mills,  Roberta  V.:  123 
Miltonberger,  Butler 

Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau:  62,  68 
Minnesota 

National  Guard:  37,  53 
St.  Paul:  37 
Minutemen:  4 

as  enrolled  militia:  6 
Missiles 

intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs):  117 
NIKE-HERCULES  missile  batteries:  120 
SA-3:  156 
SAM:  156 
Scud: 155 
Mississippi 

Air  National  Guard:  119,  132,  141,  154 
Camp  Shelby:  54,  55 
Jackson:  152 
Key  Field:  54 
National  Guard:  53 
Mississippi  Rifles:  11 
Missouri 

Air  Guard:  94 
National  Guard:  27,  39 
St.  Louis:  40 

Mitchell,  William  ("Billy”):  41 
in  World  War  I:  36 
views  on  Guard  aviation:  36 


Montgomery  Amendment:  131 
Montgomery,  Gillespie  V.  “Sonny”:  131,  147 
Moore,  Harry 

Governor,  New  Jersey:  42 
Moore,  Leon:  90 
Morgan,  Daniel:  5 
Murtha,  John  P.:  153 

National  Defense  Act  of  1916:  25,  31,  36 
National  Defense  Act  of  1920:  25,  59 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1987 

to  prohibit  states  from  blocking  overseas  training:  131 
National  Guard:  16,  25,  26,  37,  44,  67,  120,  126,  170 
aero  units:  36 
air  contingent  for:  60 
air  units  promoted  in:  36 
aircraft  of:  40 
aircraft  donations  to:  28 
analysis  of:  57 
appropriations  for:  29,  127 
as  regular  army:  18 
aviation:  38,  41, 42,  45 
aviation  emerges  in:  23,  26-28,  171 
aviators  in  U.S.  Army:  33 
blacks  in:  122 
border  patrols:  42 
budget  of:  115 
call-up.  World  War  II:  59 
contributions  to  World  War  I:  33 
drafted  into  federal  service:  32 
emergency  use  of:  42—43,  101,  126 
entry  into:  122 
equipment:  45 
on  eve  of  World  War  II:  53 
evolution  of:  1 

exercises  with  Air  Corps  in  Ohio:  44 

expansion  of:  45 

federal  funding  of:  26,  95 

as  federal  reserve:  53,  58 

field  training  with  Army  flyers:  41,  44 

ground  combat:  70 

growth  of:  169 

in  Cuba:  20 

in  the  1920s:  172 

incorporated  into  Army:  32 

infantry  divisions:  38 

in  Gulf  crisis:  147 

in  Korean  War:  65 

lack  of  technical  support  in:  31 

lobbying  for:  18,  25,  29,  60 

manning  for:  26 

merging  with  Reserves:  88 

mobilization  of,  1940-1941:  53,  59 

mobilization  rejected  for  Vietnam  War:  1 14 
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as  national  defense:  117 
observation  mission  of:  41 
observation  squadrons  established:  38 
officers  of:  32 
peacetime  draft  and:  24 
personnel  in  Persian  Gulf:  151 
post-World  War  I aviation  in:  36,  39 
post- World  War  II  developments  in:  60-64 
racial  issues  in:  101 
recruiting:  19-20,  122 
reserve  forces:  44,  59,  122 
Reservists  in:  96 
revival  of  16 
role  of:  16,58,60,  120 
rooted  in  state  governments:  25 
roots  of:  4,  17 
shortcomings:  20 
skills  in:  19 
standards:  31 
St.  Louis  Aero  Club:  27 
training:  16,  28,  40,  41,  44,  55,  58,  85 
transformation  of  aviation  in:  70 
Vietnam  War:  65 
volunteer:  55,  84 
weaknesses  of:  114 
World  War  I strength:  32 
World  War  II:  53-55,  58,  59 
National  Guard  Air  Association:  42 
National  Guard  Association:  16,  25,  122 
lobbying  by:  66 

National  Guard  Bureau:  41, 46,  57,  59,  63,  86-87 
gains  prestige,  1945:  60 
in  military  contingencies:  142 
in  Persian  Gulf  crisis:  146 
policies:  84 
racial  issues  in:  101 
role  of:  67 

on  transfer  of  aircraft  to  ANG:  94 
funds  for  North  Dakota:  63 
National  Guard  Technician  Act  of  1968:  95 
National  Security  Act  of  1947:  67 
NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  Militia 

New  York:  28 
Nebraska 

Aviation  Corps:  28 
Lincoln:  27 
National  Guard:  27 
Nevada 

Air  National  Guard:  99,  153,  155 
ceded  by  Mexico:  1 1 
Reno:  99,  151,  153 
New  England 
militia:  3,  4 


New  Hampshire 
Pease:  145 
New  Jersey 

governor:  42 
militia:  6 

National  Guard:  42-44 
Newark:  44 
New  Mexico:  11,18 

Air  National  Guard:  81,  97 
Cannon  AFB:  97 
ceded  by  Mexico:  1 1 
Columbus:  30 
New  Orleans,  battle  of:  9 
New  York:  18,  30,  34,  39 
Aero  Club  of:  30-31 

Air  National  Guard:  87,  94,  97,  119,  123,  128,  132, 
152, 153 

aviators  from:  33 
Buffalo:  30 
Fort  Drum:  41 
Hancock  Field:  153 
militia:  4,  6 
Miller  Field:  39 
Mineola:  28,  31,  39 
National  Guard:  26-28,  30,  39,  41 
Naval  Militia:  28 
New  York:  28 
pilot  training  in:  28 
Plattsburg:  30 
Stewart  ANG  Base:  152 
Syracuse:  87,  141,  153 
Nicaragua 

Sandinista  government:  130 
Nixon  administration 

Total  Force  Concept:  1 14 
Nixon,  Richard:  100 
Noriega,  Manuel:  132 
Normandy  invasion:  55 
North  Africa:  56 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO):  79,  116 
North  Carolina 

Pope  Field:  55 
North  Dakota:  63,  78 

Air  National  Guard:  62,  64,  78,  79,  88,  89 
Fargo:  63,  78 
Hector  Field:  63,  88,  89 
National  Guard:  59 
North  Korea 

Sariwon:  80 

seizes  U.S.S.  Pueblo : 96 
North  Vietnam.  See  also  Vietnam;  Vietnam  War. 

targets  in:  97 
Nunn,  Sam:  147 
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O’Ryan,  John  F.:  30 
Officer  Reserve  Corps:  38 
Ohio:  83 

Air  National  Guard:  39,  94,  99,  132 
Akron:  55 
Cincinnati:  44 
industrial  strife  in:  43 
militia  from:  8 
National  Guard  38,  44,  59 
Seven  Years’  War  in:  2 
Warren:  44 
Wright  Field:  44 
Oklahoma 

Air  National  Guard:  82 
Olinger,  Arthur  E.:  79 
Oman 

Thumrait:  157 

Operation  “Commando  Buzz”:  99 

Operation  “Desert  Storm”:  141 

Operation  “High  Tide”:  80 

Operation  “Stair  Step”:  91 

Operation  “Volant  Oak”:  132 

Operation  Creek  Party:  115 

Operation  Desert  Shield:  141-142,  145,  155 

Operation  Just  Cause:  132-133,  143,  152 

Operation  Ready  Go:  94 

Operation  TIDALWAVE:  56 

Operation  Volant  Forest:  126 

Operations  Desert  Shield  141,  142,  155 

Operations  Desert  Storm:  141-142,  145,  155 

Organized  Reserve  Corps:  65 

Palmer,  John  Macauley:  57,  60 
Panama  126,  132,  148 
deployment  to:  133 
invasion  of:  132 
“Just  Cause”:  133 
rotation  to:  130 
Panama  Canal 

air  defense:  132 
Pancho  Villa:  30 
Parks,  Bill:  155 
Pearl  Harbor 

Japanese  attack:  54 
Pennsylvania:  6 

Air  National  Guard:  99,  132 
Harrisburg:  149 
Middletown:  126 
militia:  2-3,  6 
Philadelphia:  10 
Percy,  Charles  H. 

on  racial  integration:  101 
Perpich,  Rudy:  131,  171 


Pershing,  John  J. 

AEF  commander:  32 
professionalism  and  loyalty  of:  24 
on  Mexican  Expedition:  31 
Persian  Gulf  War:  132, 

Air  National  Guard  in:  118,  132,  148,  154-155,  157, 
160, 170 

deployment  to:  142,  151 
effects  of,  on  Air  National  Guard:  160 
public  support  for:  159 
Pesch,  John  J. 

Director,  ANG:  92 
Peterson,  David:  34 
Philippine  Islands:  17 
annexation  of:  20 
Pillow,  Gideon  J. 

in  Mexican  War  12 
Plymouth  Colony 
defense  of  2 
Polk,  James  K. 

President:  11,  12 
Powell,  Colin 

Chairman,  JCS:  130,  145,  153 
Powell,  William  H.:  17 

President.  See  also  Kennedy,  John  F.;  Bush,  George, 
and  mobilization:  95 
call-up  authority  in  Gulf  crisis:  148 
militia  powers  of:  7 
Public  Law  (PL)  101-511:  147 
Public  Law  (PL)  90-168 

on  merger  of  Reserves  and  Guard:  88 
Pueblo  incident:  77 
Puerto  Rico:  17,  93 
captured:  20 
deployment  to:  94 

Quakers 

militia  and:  2 
Quayle,  Dan:  144 

Race  issues 

Air  National  Guard:  101 
Reagan  administration 

Central  America  policy  of:  130 
Reagan,  Ronald 

Central  America  policy:  130 
defense  budget:  153 
President:  121,  127 
Reber,  Samuel 

Chief,  Signal  Corps  Aviation  Section:  29 
Reckord,  Milton  A.:  33,  61,  67 
Reconstruction:  16 
Regiments  (numbered) 

1st  American:  6 
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1st  Illinois:  1 1 

1st  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry:  18 
2d  Illinois:  1 1 
2d  Indiana:  1 1 
2d  Kentucky:  11,19 
3d  Indiana:  1 1 
3d  Wisconsin:  19 
4th  Infantry,  Nebraska:  27 
5th  Infantry,  Nebraska:  27 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955:  85 
Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitalization  Act 
of  1967: 120 

Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board:  120,  154 
Reserve  Military  Aviator  Rating:  27 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
established  26 

Reserve  Officers  Association:  88 
Reserve  Officers  Personnel  Act  (ROPA):  85 
Revolutionary  War:  4,  8 
Rhode  Island 

pilot  training  in:  28 
Richard  I.  Bong  Trophy:  90 
Rickenbacker,  Eddie:  34,  37 
Ricks,  Earl  T.:  57,  85,  86 
Rio  Grande  River:  42 
Risner,  Robinson:  81 
Rivers,  Edward:  87 
Rivers,  Mendel 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives:  122 
Robertson,  Frank:  40 
Robertson,  William:  40 
rockets 

‘willy  pete’  (white  phosphorus  rocket):  97 
Rodney,  George  B.:  17 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. 

President:  44-45,  53 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Lieutenant  Colonel:  18 
Root,  Elihu 

reforms  of:  24,  26,  32 
Secretary  of  War:  23,  26 
Rose,  Butch:  127 
Rough  Riders:  18,20 
Roumania 

Bucharest:  56 
Ploesti  raid:  56 
Royal  Navy:  2 
Rueger,  James:  159 
Russ,  Robert  D.:  150 

Commander,  TAC:  145 
Ryan, John  D. 

US AF,  Chief  of  Staff:  117 

S.S.  Mono  Castle : 42 


San  Juan  Heights:  26 
Santiago  Bay:  20 
Satterfield,  John  M.:  34 
Saudi  Arabia:  157 

A1  Kharj  Air  Base:  141,  146,  156,  158 

deployment  to:  143 

Dhahran:  154 

first  ANG  aircraft  in:  141 

Jeddah:  141,  146 

Tabuk:  158 

Schaffer,  Castle  W.:  27 
Schlesinger,  James  R. 

Secretary  of  Defense:  115,  120 
Schultz,  Wayne:  126 
Schwarzkopf,  H.  Norman 

Commander,  Coalition  forces:  153 
Scott,  Winfield:  8,  12 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army:  1 1 
in  Mexican  War:  12 
‘Scud  City’:  155 

Secretary  of  Defense:  88.  See  also  McNamara,  Robert  S. 
Secretary  of  War:  24,  38.  See  also  Root,  Elihu. 

Seven  Years’  War:  2 
Shays  rebellion:  7 
Shepperd,  Donald  W.:  147,  157 
Sherman,  William  T.:  24 
Signal  Corps 

Aeronautical  Division:  28 
Aviation  Section:  28,  30,  33 
Reserve:  34 
Slattery,  Jim:  159 
Smith,  Donald  J.:  45 
Smith,  John 

defenses  organized  by:  2 
Smith,  Rowland 

Commander,  Kansas  ANG:  126 
South  Carolina 

Air  National  Guard:  153,  156 
Columbia:  141 

McEntire  Air  National  Guard  Base:  153 
militia  and  the  Continentals  in:  5 
South  Dakota 

Air  National  Guard:  132 
South  Korea 

troops  in  Vietnam:  96 
South  Vietnam 

Tet  Offensive  in:  96 
SOUTHCOM:  132,  133 
Soviet  Union:  132,  147 

aircraft  off  the  coast  of  Florida:  128 
dissolution  of:  169 
explodes  first  A-Bomb:  68 
invasion  of  Afghanistan:  118,  127,  154 
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threat  from:  77,79,83,91,93,94,  117,  120,  122,  128, 
153,  171 
Spaatz,  Carl 

Commanding  General,  AAF:  62 
Spain 

and  the  Indian  confederacies:  9 
colonial  empire  of:  17 
Moron  Air  Base:  145 
threatens  expansion:  7 
victory  over:  20 
Spanish  Florida 

as  military  threat:  6 
Spanish-American  War:  17,23,25 
effect  on  National  Guard:  25 
Springfield  rifle 

adopted  by  Army:  26 
Squadrons 

aerial  port:  157 

Air  National  Guard  heavy  airlift:  100 
“Red  Horse”:  129 
Squadrons  (numbered) 

1st  Aero:  34 

1st  Aero  Reserve:  32,  34 

1st  Airmail  Region:  44 

28th  Aero:  35 

49th  Fighter-Bomber:  83 

50th  Aero  Squadron:  35 

67th  Tactical  Fighter:  82 

90th  Attack:  55 

94th  Aero:  37 

94th  Pursuit:  34,  55 

95th  Aero:  34 

102d  Observation:  39,  41 

105th  Observation:  40,  41 

107th  Observation:  53,  54,  55 

107th  Tactical  Reconnaissance:  54 

108th  Observation:  45 

109th  Observation:  37,  53 

110th  Observation:  39 

111th  Fighter-Bomber:  79,  81 

1 11th  Observation:  42,  53 

112th  Observation:  39,  44,  55 

113th  Observation:  54 

116th  Observation:  41, 42 

118th  Fighter-Interceptor:  81 

1 19th  Observation:  42-44 

120th  Fighter:  62 

120th  Observation:  42 

120th  Tactical  Fighter:  97,  98 

122d  Observation:  53 

123d  Reconnaissance  Technical:  99 

127th  Observation:  54 

128th  Observation:  87 

130th  Tactical  Airlift:  143 


135th  Aero:  34 
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Standish,  Miles:  2 
Stennis,  John:  122 
Senator:  120 
Stimson,  Henry  L. 

Secretary  of  War:  60 

Strategic  Air  Command:  78,  83-84,  87,  116 
alerts:  87 

ARC  tanker  in:  149 
reductions  in:  95 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty:  120 
Strong,  George  Templeton:  10 
Switzerland:  116 
Symington,  Stuart 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  66 

TAC.  See  Tactical  Air  Command. 

Tactical  Air  Command:  79,  83,  115,  145 
in  Persian  Gulf  crisis:  150 
Taft,  William  Howard 

Secretary  of  War:  26 
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at  Buena  Vista:  11 
mobilizes  militia:  1 1 
Temple,  Herbert,  Jr. 

Chief,  NGB:  131 
Tennessee 

Air  National  Guard:  123 
Memphis:  126 
Nashville:  41 

National  Guard:  34,  40,  41 
Texas:  86 

Air  National  Guard:  79,  8 1 , 115 
ceded  by  Mexico:  1 1 
Dallas:  152 
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Guardsmen:  18 
Houston:  42 
National  Guard:  53 
pilot  training  in:  28 
racial  issues  in:  101 
Rio  Grande:  1 1 
“Texas  plan”:  128 
Texas  Rangers:  42 
Thailand 

Korat:  82,  99 
Thaw,  Blair:  34 

Three  Mile  Island  incident:  126 
Tories:  5 

“Total  Army”  concept:  114 
Total  Force  Concept:  113-114 

Total  Force  Policy  87,  117,  120,  128-129,  132  141-142, 
144, 145,  148,  154,  159-161,  174 
characteristics:  120 
and  declining  defense  budget:  147 
applied  in  Desert  Shield:  151 
increased  funding  for:  128 
integrates  active  Guard  and  Reserve  forces:  115 
in  Nixon  administration:  99 
in  Persian  Gulf  crisis:  160 
recommendation  to  improve:  129 
training  in  Central  America:  1 3 1 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hildago:  1 1 
Treaty  of  Paris:  6 
Truman,  Harry  S.:  85 
Budget  cuts  by:  62 
former  Missouri  Guardsman:  66 

U.S.  Air  Force:  53,  81 

buildup  for  Gulf  War:  146 
in  Vietnam:  99 

on  transfer  of  aircraft  to  Air  Guard:  94 
postwar  budget  cuts  in:  62 
racial  issues  in:  101 


relations  with  Guard  Bureau:  67,  69 
sorties  in  SEA:  98 
U.S.  Air  Service 

and  Guard  aero  units:  36 
installations:  41 
renamed  Army  Air  Corps:  40 
strength  of:  34 
U.S.  Army 

airpower  doctrine  in:  4 1 
analysis  of:  20 

and  Spanish-American  War  1 8 

and  the  National  Guard  19 

aviation  accepted  by:  26 

Aviation  School:  27,  28 

basic  training  in:  85 

budget  cuts  in:  67 

Chief  of  Staff:  60,  62 

Civil  War  mobilization  of:  14-15 

civilian  aviation  ties  with:  28 

Corps  aviation:  38 

cut  after  Mexican  War:  12 

defrays  bill  for  Aero  Club  training:  31 

expansion  of,  1898:  24 

flight  schools:  54 
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in  Gulf  crisis:  147 

innovations  in:  26 

inspection  of  militia  by:  16 
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officers  with  Guard  air  units:  37 

opposes  militia:  17 
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post-Civil  War:  13,  15 

post-Mexican  War:  12 

post-World  War  II  budget  cuts  in:  62 

post-World  War  II  planning  in:  58,  60-61 

professionalism  in:  24 

Punitive  expedition:  31 
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reaction  to  Total  Force:  113 

relations  with  the  Guard:  60,  6 1 

relationship  with  Guard  officers:  32 

reserves  for:  24 

resistance  to  innovations:  26 

response  to  crises:  126 

role  of  aircraft  in:  33 

schools:  17,  54 

status  in  Civil  War:  13 

supplies  Guard  units  with  aircraft:  39,  40 

technology  in:  26 
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traditions  affect  Guard:  170 
transformation  of:  23 
under  Reconstruction:  14 
units  depart  for  France:  32 
universal  military  training  and:  58 
vindicated  by  Mexican  War:  12 
volunteers  in  Persian  Gulf:  151 
World  War  I pilots  in  the  Guard:  38 

U.S.  Army  Air  Forces: 

post-World  War  II  planning  for:  58,  61 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR):  88,  114 

U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
Reserve:  31 

U.S.  Congress  11,  12,  18,  33,  77,  118-120,  123,  124,  131 
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aircraft  appropriations,  1939:  45 
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authorizes  military  forces:  8 
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funds  reserve  programs:  84 
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call-up  of  troops  for  Gulf  War:  1 52 
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in  Persian  Gulf  crisis:  147 
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legislates  militia:  7,  8 
legislation  for  dual  legal  status:  33 
legislation  for  reserves:  84-85,  88 
Lincoln  in:  13 

lobbying  for  aviation  in:  29-30 

lobbying  for  National  Guard  in:  60 

lobbying  in:  45,  60,  66,95,  101,  114,  121,  125,  130,  172 

military  power  under:  7 

opposes  conscription:  122 

passes  Air  Corps  Act:  40 

post-Mexican  War  legislation:  12 

radicals  in:  15 

reaction  to  Total  Force:  1 14 

regulates  Army  strength:  14 

rejects  separate  air  force:  36 

sets  militia  term:  1 1 

Spanish- American  War  and:  17-18 

subsidies  to  militia:  16 

ties  to  National  Guard:  25 


U.S.  Constitution 

militia  clause  in:  25 
on  military  authority:  7 
U.S.  Navy:  17 

at  Manila  Bay:  20 
in  Korean  War:  80 
opposes  separate  air  force:  36 
post-World  War  II  budget  cuts  in:  62 
post-World  War  II  planning  in:  58 
Secretary  of:  113 

U.S.  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM):  132 
U.S.S.  Maine 

sinking  of:  17-18 
U.S.S.  Pueblo-.  99 
crisis  over:  98 
seizure  of:  96 
Underwood,  Harry:  79 
Uniform  Militia  Act  of  1792:  7 
Union  Army 

black  troops  in:  13 
strength  of:  14 
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A1  Ain:  144 
United  States 

foreign  policy:  20 
isolation  from  Europe:  13 
Military  Academy:  24 
military  aviation:  36 
relations  with  England:  13 
territorial  expansion:  12 
treaty  with  Mexico:  1 1 

United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe:  91-92,  94 
United  States  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM): 

143, 145,  150 

Universal  military  training:  58,  60,  85 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951:  84 

Universal  Training  and  Service  Act:  85 

Upton,  Emory:  23,  171 

USAF.  See  U.S.  Air  Force. 

“USAF  Mobilization  Planning” 
for  Gulf  War:  147 

USAFE.  See  United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe. 
USCENTCOM.  See  United  States  Central  Command. 
Utah 

ceded  by  Mexico:  11 
UTC.  See  Unit  Type  Codes. 
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post-World  War  I career  of:  39 
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Vietnam:  99.  See  also  North  Vietnam;  Vietnam  War. 
deployment  to:  97 
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overshadows  Gulf  War:  160 
Phan  Rang  Air  Base:  97 
Vietnam  War:  8,  82,  95,  96,  114,  122,  126 
Air  Guard  in:  77 
delays  modernization  plans:  100 
effects  of:  100,  102,  113 
lessons  of:  130 
volunteers  for:  65 
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Jamestown:  2,  170 
Military  Institute:  24 
militia:  2 

Newport  News:  28 
Virginia  Company:  2 
“VISTA  1999”:  120-121 

Vitalization  and  Equalization  Retirement  Act:  85 

Walsh,  Ellard  A. 

President,  NGAUS:  60 
War  Department:  12,  17,  36,  45,  57 

approves  aviation  in  National  Guard:  36 

committees  on  National  Guard  and  Reserves:  59 

in  Mexican  War:  12 
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on  training  and  equipping  troops:  32 

orders  aircraft  for  Guard:  45 
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War  of  1812:4,  8,  9 
War  of  American  Independence:  5,  6 
Warsaw  Pact:  94,  132 

in  NATO  clash  in  Europe:  118 
Washington:  5,  6 
aviation  in:  29 
National  Guard:  42 
Olympia:  29 
Spokane:  41 
Washington,  D.C.:  37 
burning  of:  9 

Washington,  George:  2,  4,  6 

advocates  strong  federal  government:  7 
and  the  militia:  5-6 
commander:  5 

on  strong  central  government  6 
Weaver,  Paul:  152 
Webber,  LaVeme  E. 

Chief,  NGB:  120 
Weigley,  Russel  F.:  11 

analysis  of  military  strength:  20 


on  dual  military  system:  7 
on  militia  in  Civil  War:  13 
Weinberger,  Caspar:  127 
West  Germany 

Hahn  Air  Base:  93 
Ramstein  Air  Base:  94 
West  Point:  6,  15,  18,  23,  24 

officers  in  Mexican  War:  12 
surrender  of:  4 
West  Virginia 

Air  National  Guard:  143,  152 
Charleston:  152 
Weyland,  O.  P.: 

Commander,  FEAF:  79 
Whitehead,  Ennis  C.:  83 

Commander,  CON  AC:  69 
William  Tell  competition:  89,  126 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 

Secretary  of  Defense:  85 
Wilson,  Winston  P.  “Wimpy”:  45,  85-86,  113 
on  transfer  of  aircraft  to  Air  Guard:  94 
Wilson,  Woodrow:  30 

approves  aviation  program:  33 
neutrality  and:  32 
Winder,  Charles  B.:  27 
Wings 

Southwest  Pacific  (ATC):  57 
Wings  (numbered) 

4th  Fighter:  82 

4th  Fighter-Interceptor:  81,  82 
4th  Tactical  Fighter:  156 
35th  Tactical  Fighter:  155 
54th  Fighter:  87 
55th  Fighter:  39 
106th  Bombardment:  84 
1 1 1 th  Bombardment:  84 
113th  Tactical  Fighter:  93-94 
116th  Fighter-Bomber:  79-80 
1 16th  Tactical  Fighter:  127 
117th  Tactical  Reconnaissance:  93,  94,  150 
123d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  99 
126th  Air  Refueling:  157 
136th  Air  Refueling:  115 
136th  Fighter-Bomber:  79 
136th  Tactical  Airlift:  132 
146th  Fighter-Bomber:  78 
146th  Tactical  Airlift:  132 
174th  Tactical  Fighter:  145,  153 
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1630th  Tactical  Airlift:  144 
1701st  Strategic:  146 
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Women  in  the  Air  Force  (WAF):  123 
Women’s  Armed  Services  Act:  123 
Wood,  Leonard 

Army  Chief  of  Staff:  30 
World  War  I:  23,  24,  26-28,  37,  38 
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National  Guard  in:  33 
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Young,  Milton 
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